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PREFACE 


The  present  work,  being  merely  an  abridg- 
ment of  others,  makes  no  pretensions  to  any 
thing  beyond  utility.  It  was  originaUy  com- 
piled by  the  Author  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders ;  and  it  is  published  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  friends,  to  whose 
judgment  he  is  disposed  to  defer,  rather  than 
to  his  own.  Fortified  by  their  favourable 
opinion,  he  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  some  service,  not  only  to  persons  preparing 
for  holy  orders,  but  likewise  to  his  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  object  of 
this  Abridgment  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
reading  the  original  works  from  which  it  is 
derived.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  earnest 


ERRATA. 

Page  13,  line      5,  for  NwmeHeui,  reed  Nmmemiut. 

— •  2B,   —     17,  for  yimeliom,  reed  <|0loe.  « 

—  90,    —  3&4,  for  Alf,  reed  6od*«;  end  for  Ood*«,reed]M». 

—  41,   —     2,  ineertvMeA^romtetMM  before  rtfMM. 
^  41,   —    IS,  place  the  parentbeila  after  Cmuitm. 

—  58,    —    19,for**t0<uA!/IAyA<M<0,**  reed  •«>fei/l0lA«#Aar^q/:" 

—  55,-13,  omit  the  parentneela. 

—  94,-7,  place  a  eotmma  after  tki$. 

—  118,    —   90,  imert  lAe  before  oeoMm^r. 

—  las,   —    25,  inaert  ejtemplanf  before  eondmct. 

—  233,   —    II,  inaert  flir before  AeAy. 

—  381,    —     8,  omit  a  bdbre  one. 

—  387,   —     2,  for  Monreed  Godl 

—  leo,   —   25,  for  cMklenee  reed  uttteni. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Genuineness^  Authenticity ^  and  Inspiration  of  the 

Old  Testament 

Christian  Theology  teaches  from  Revelation  the 
knowledge  of  God,  his  dispensations  to  men,  and 
their  duties. 

The  Bible,  or  Scriptures,  are  the  only  authentic 
source  of  information. 

The  word  Scriptures  means  writings;  but  it  is 
applied  now  exclusively  to  those  books  which  con- 
tain the  Revealed  Will  of  God ;  it  is  thus  used  in 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  * ;  thereby  proving, 
that  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the  Scriptures  denoted 
the  books  received  by  the  Jews  as  their  rule  of  faith. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
complete  the  sacred  collection,  which  Christians, 
by  way  of  eminence,  call  Bible  (Bt)3Xoc),  the  Book, 
or  Book  of  books. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Old  and 
New  Testament, 

*  John  V.  29.  Acts  xxviii  la  1  Pet  ii  6. 
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The  Old  Testament  contains  the  writings  of  pro- 
phets and  inspired  writers,  raised  up  by  God, 
through  a  period  of  above  1000  years  before  Christ 
It  is  written  in  Hebrew.  With  us  it  consists  of 
thirty-nine  books;  with  the  Jews  of  twenty-tig>Oy 
who  divided  them  into  three  classes.  Thejirst  class 
contained,  1.  Genesis;  2.  Exodus;  3.  Leviticus; 
4.  Numbers;  5.  Deuteronomy;  these  were  called 
the  LaWi  and  also  the  Pentateuch  [tt^vtb  t^v^oc) 
because  comprising  five  volumes.  The  second  class 
contained,  6.  Joshua ;  7.  Judges  and  Ruth ;  8.  Two 
Books  of  Samuel ;  9.  Two  Books  of  Kings ;  10. 
Two  Books  of  Chronicles ;  11.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah; 
J2.  Esther;  13.  Job;  14.  Isaiah;  15.  Two  Books 
of  Jeremiah;  16.  Ezekiel;  17.  Daniel;  18..  Twelve 
minor  Prophets ;  this  class  was  called  the  Prophets. 
The  third  class  contained,  19.  Psalms;  20.  Pro- 
verbs; 21.  Ecclesiastes ;  22.  Song  of  Solomon; 
these  were  called  by  the  Jews  Chetubim;  by  the 
Greeks  Hagiographa  {ayia  ypa<^Yi) ;  and  also  PsahnSy 
from  the  name  of  the  first  book  in  the  class. 

This  division  was  made  for  convenience,  and  not 
rom  any  difference  in  the  authority  of  each  book. 

The  Minor  Prophets  were  so  called  from  the 
brevity  of  their  works,  and  not  from  any  inferiority 
to  other  Prophets. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  always 
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arranged  like  ours ;  but  Genesis  was  first  (except 
perhaps  Job)  and  Malachi  certainly  last. 

The  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  in  one 
continued  work,  and  still  remains  so  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue*.  It  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Moses, 
and  was  placed  in  the  tabernacle  not  long  before 
his  death*,  where  it  remained,  both  whilst  the 
Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  they 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  as  were  also  all 
the  books  that  were  written  before  the  Temple  was 
built  When  Solomon  had  built  it,  they  were  re- 
mored  into  it,  and  all  the  successive  inspired  pro- 
ductions before  the  Babylonian  captivity  were  placed 
there ;  it  therefore  contained  the  writings  of  Jonah, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah,  who  all 

flourished  before  the  Captivity. 

The  Temple  was  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C. 
584,)  but  it  is  not  probable  the  Scriptures  were 
burnt  with  it ;  for  it  is  not  made  a  subject  of  lamen- 
tation by  any  contemporary  or  succeeding  prophets, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  destroyed. 
Besides,  Daniel  t  refers  to  the  Book  of  the  Law 
as  then  existing^  whilst  he  was  in  captivity ;  and 
Ezra,  soon  after  the  captivity,  read  and  explained 
the  Law  to  the  people  J,  and  also  restored  the  pub- 

•  Deut  xxxL  24.  26.        f  Dan.  ix.  11.  13.         J  Neh.  viii.  1. 
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Uc  worship  and  sacrifices ;  and  therefore  h^  tttttt 
have  had  either  the  autographs^  or  at  least  a  O0r- 
rect  copy  of  the  Law,  because  it  was  tiecesMury  to 
observe  the  rites  and  ceremonies  therein  direetaed, 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  as  tlie  slightest  deria^ 
tionfrom  the  prescribed  mode  was  coiisidezed  sa- 
crilege and  an  abomination. 

Ezra,  and  flie  members  of  the  Great  Synagogne  *, 
according  to  traditions  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  com- 
piled the  Sacred  Writings  fifty  years  afl«r  the  r^- 
building  of  the  temple.  It  is  generally  adtailted  lliat 
Ezra  transcribed  the  Scriptures  in  the  Ghsddatc  or 
square  letters,  which  we  call  Hebrew.  They  were 
increased  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Da- 
niel, Haggai,  and  Zechariah.  Ezra  was  inspired, 
and  therefore  these  books  are  authentic.  To  ih«ii 
were  added  the  writings  of  Ezra  himself,  and  of 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  which  were  written  after 
his  death.  These  last  three  were  probably  added  by 
Simon  the  just ;  they  complete  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  aft;er  Malachi  no  prophet  arose  till  Johti  the  Bap- 
tist>  who  connected  the  two  corenants. 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Ezra's  copy  was 
destroyed  by  Antioehus  Eplphanes ;  but  Judas  Mac- 
cabaBus  restored  erery  thing  to  the  temple^  which 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  see  Part  V. 
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included  either  Ezra^s  own,  or  a  correct  copy  of  the 
Scriptureft;  this  remained  till  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Titus,  who  cairied  it  to  Vespasian's  palace  at 
Rome.  This  event  took  place  nearly  500  years 
after  Ezliai's  death.  Up  to  that  period,  therefore,  a 
&idtle8s  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  sacredly 
preserved;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither 
Christ  ndr  his  Apostles  ever  charged  the  Jews  with 
corrupting  the  Scriptures,  though  He  frequently  re- 
proved them  for  their  erroneous  doctrines.  After 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
there  was  no  established  standard  of  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  from  that  time  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  disputes  with  the  Christians,  became  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  correctness  and  preservation 
of  a  book  held  so  sacred,  and  to  which  each  party 
constantly  appealed,  as  decisive  on  all  points. 

Though  the  inadvertence  of  transcribers  might  in 
a  series  of  years  cause  mistakes,  yet  after  a  diligent 
investigation  by  many  learned  men,  particularly  by 
•Dr.  Kennidot,  who  collated  nearly  700  manuscripts, 
nothing  was  discovered  but  trivial  variations  of  read- 
ing, affecting  no  passage  of  importance. 

The  Septuagint;*  made  270  years  before  Christ, 
coincides  with  the  Hebrew  copies,  as  dd  all  the  early 


*  ^or  an  account  of  which  see  Part  V. 
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ranslations.  There  is  also  a  perfect  agreement 
between  the  Hebrew  andf  Samaritan  Pentateuchs ; 

a.  ' 

which,  on  accomit  of  the  rivahy  and  rooted  enmity 
of  the  two  parties,  must  be  considered  a  strong  proof 
of  Hie  genuinenisss  of  both  copies.  The  Tairgums 
also,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which  axe  very  an- 
cient, being  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Hebrew  into  Chaldee,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  forgotten  or  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew  after  the 
Captivity,  entirely  accord  with  our  books. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  always  been 
allowed  to  be  genuine,  authentic,  and  inspired. 
Josephus  says,  "  We  have  twenty-two  books  justly 
believed  to  be  divine,  five  written  by  Moses;  no 
one  has  dared  to  add  to  them  or  diminish  firoin 
them,  or  to  alter  any  thing  in  them ;  for  it  is  im- 
planted in  the  nature  of  all  Jews,  immediately  from 
their  birth,  to  consider  these  books  as  the  oracles  of 
God,  to  adhere  to  them,  and  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire, cheerfiilly  to  die  for  their  sake.'*  The  Jews  of 
the  present  day  also  are  an  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures,  by  adhering  to  them  for 
ages  through  every  persecution,  rather  than  renounce 
the  commands  of  their  Lawgiver.  This  proves  iheh: 
conviction  tibat  these  works  were  divinely  inspired, 
and  that  they  remain  uncorrupted  by  transcription. 
Handed  down  to  them,  untainted  by  suspicion,  from 
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Moses  to  the  present  gemeration,  they  are  objects  of 
their  unshaken  confiden<^ ;  destroy  the  grounds  of 
this  confidence  by  admitting  the  possibility  of  the 
corruption  of  their  Scriptures,  and  their  whole  his- 
tory becomes  inexplicable. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  in- 
spiration are  shewn  firom  the  New  Testament  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  a 
series  of  years  previous  to  the  time  of  Christ  Now 
they  contain  a  number  of  predictions  concerning  the 
Messiah ;  as  to  his  descent ;  the  time  of  his  birth  ; 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  of  his 
death,  of  his  burial,  of  his  resurrection,  of  his  ascen- 
sion ;  all  the  circumstances  that  should  happen  after 
it,  as  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  &c.,  all 
which  were  remarkably  and  accurately  fulfilled. 
This  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  its 

• 

divine  original.  But  on  this  point  we  are  not  left  en- 
tirely to  the  deductions  of  our  own  minds,  for  we  find 
Christ  himself  giving  us  most  decisive  evidence  of  it : 
^^  All  things  written  in  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets  concerning  me  must  be  ftilfilled  *  ;'*  thus 
ratifying  the  Jewish  canon ;  declaring  its  inspiration, 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  nature  of  pro- 

*  Luke  xxiv.  44 
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phecy ;  and  proring  that  "  all  Scriptare  U  giyen  b^ 
inspiration  of  God."  At  another  time  hcJ  telk  the 
Jews,  "  (hey  made  the  wotd  of  G6d  of  hbne  eSkfii 
through  their  traditions  ^9"  ihtis  ^alliilg  fhofse  mks 
which  they  had  received  for  their  conduct  the  werd 
of  God,  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  par- 
ticulacrs  in  the  New  Testament,  all  lefeanAng  to  Ae 
Old  Testament  as  a  book  of  divine  authority ;  and 
in  fact,  bolh  Christ  and  his  disciples  constantly  en- 
deavoured to  prove  ^  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,Vfore- 
told  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  he  coiresponded 
in  all  the  circumstances  that  were  predicted  of  him 
in  it.  St  Paul  also  declares  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  New  Testament ;-  he  says  to  Timothy,  "  From  a 
child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scripturesy  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  thiough 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  t-'* 

And  in  addition  to  these  passages  it  may  be  lastly 
observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  book  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  is  not  frequently  quoted  in  the 
New,  as  of  divine  authority. 

When  we  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  God  suggested  every 
word  of  Scripture,  but  only  that  he  inspired  the 

•  Mark  vii.  la  t  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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writer  with  the  knowledge  of  his  subject y  and  left  him 
to  express  it  in  his  own  way.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  every  fact  related  was  the  result 
of  inspiration,  since  the  sacred  penmen  might  relate 
some  from  their  own  observation.  In  some  cases 
inspiralion  produced  only  accuracy  in  recording 
past  events ;  in  others  it  communicated  ideas  not 
only,  new,  but  beyond  man's  unassisted  intellect 
to  reach ;  in  others  it  gave  a  foresight  into  future 
events;  uad  sometimes  the  subjects  of  it  gave  pre* 
dictions  of  things  which  they  themselves  understood 
not,  and  which  only  the  event  fully  developed.  But 
whatever  the  difference  of  inspiration  might  be,  one 
thing  we  must  certainly  believe,  that  the  writers  of 
Scripture  were  so  far  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to 
have  no  material  error  in  their  writings. 

Many  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meM  appear  to  have  been  written  by  persons  con-* 
tempiorary  wi&  the  periods  to  which  they  relate. 
Hence  they  may  not  be  so  uniformly  the  result  of 
immediate  inspiration  as  the  others;  though  of 
course  the  writers  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  restrained  from  registering 
error.  Some  books  were  compilations  from  sacred 
annals  written  by  prophets  or  seers,  and  from  public 
records  held  in  high  estimation.  To  these  the  wri-» 
ters  sometimes  refer  for  details  of  minuti€B  that  they 
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had  omitted,  as  inconsistent  with  their  design,  which 
was  to  give  merely  a  sketch  of  God's  proceedings 
and  dealings  with  his  people  of  Israel,  and  of  their 
conduct  towards  him.  Hence  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles^  being  probably  only  an  abridgment 
or  selection  from  the  works  of  each  contemporaij 
Prophet,  and  of  other  authentic  public  records,  di- 
gested by  Ezra  after  the  captivity,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected so  uniformly  inspired  as  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings :  still,  as  was  said  before,  they  are  free  from  all 
mistake  of  importance;  they  were  placed  in » the 
Hebrew  canon  amongst  the  prophetic  books ;  they 
are  cited  as  such  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  a  strong 
testimony  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  these 
books  is,  that  the  Jews  have  never  dared  to  add  to 
them,  but  close  the  Old  Testament  with  Malachi. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Hagiographa  likewise 
may  contain  some  things  not  the  result  of  inspira- 
tion ;  but  they  also  do  contain  prophecies,  which  are 
quoted  as  such  by  our  Saviour;  therefore  we  must 
admit  their  divine  authority. 

It  may  not  be  unadvisable  here  to  bring  forward 
a  few  more  considerations  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  first 
argument  arises  from  the  universal  concurrence  of 
all  antiquity.  The  rival  tribes  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
the  hostile  sects  of  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  all 
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ihe  early  Christians,  received  it  as  being  unques- 
tionably tiie  production  of  Moses.  * 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Alex- 
ander, Polyhistor,  Strabo,  Justin,  Tacitus,  Fliny, 
Juvenal,  Galen,  Numericus,  Longinus,  Porphyry,  all 
refer  t»  their  tDriiings  to  Moses  by  name,  as  the  Jeuh 
ish  lawgiver  ;  and  even  Julian,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  and  credi- 
bility of  the  writings  of  Moses.  Mahomet  also  as- 
serted the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  enmity  and  contempt  of  the  pretended 
prophet  for  Jews  and  Christians,  nothing  but  con- 
viction and  an  impossibility  of  invalidating  the  pub- 
lic credit  of  Moses*  writings,  could  have  compelled 
him  to  acknowledge. 

In  addition  to  this  we  find  that  Moses  declared 
himself  to  have  been  directed  -by  Gt>d  to  write  his 
commands  *.  We  read  also  ^'  that  Joshua  read  all 
the  words  of  the  law  t«"  The  Pentateuch,'therefore, 
must  have  existed  before  Joshua. 

The  New  Testament  again  bears  strong  evidence 
to  this  point.  **  We  have  found  him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  prophets  did  write  XP  Christ 
himself  gives  sufficient  testimony,  calling  the  words 

«      *   ■ 

*  Exod.  xvH.  14,  &c.    Deut  xxxi.  24.  f  Josh.  viiL  34,  35. 

{  John  i.  45. 
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of  the  Law  the  word  of  God  himself;  ^^  God  said^ 
honour  ihy  father  and  mother  *." 

A  corroborative  testimony  maj  be  g^tiiered  6om 
the  most  ancient  histories  and  eatliest  traditions 
coinciding  remarkably  with  the  Pentateuch  :^-^ 
MafiethOj  260  years  B.C.  wrote  his  history  from  an<^ 
cient  Egyptian  records,  and  mentions  Moses  as 
conducting  the  shepherd  people  out  of  Egypt^  &Ci 
Lffsimachus  expressly  names  him,  as  also  the  exclu- 
siye  system  of  religion  which  he  instituted,  opposed 
to  all  other  gods;  his  founding  Hiersolyma,  &c. 
Berosus  speaks  of  the  flood  and  ark  of  Noah..  Mates 
Choronensis  (an  Armenian  writer)  coincides,  as  in 
many  other  points,  so  also  as  to  the  tower  of  Babel, 
the  ark  resting  upon  a  mountain,  &c«  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Jose^hus,  who  gives  a  long  list  of 
these  coincidences,  appeals  to  the  public  records  bi 
different  nations,  and  to  a  number  of  books  then  ex- 
tant, in  proof  of  his  statements. 

There  are  also  very  many  traditions,  related  by 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers, 
singularly  coinciding  in  their  principal  leading  fkct^ 
witii  the  Mosaic  history.  The  Creation,  the  Fall, 
the  Deluge,  the  Dispersion,  &c.  may  all  be  traced 
up  in  various  eastern  m3rthologies ;  though  disguised 

•  Matt.  XV.  4. 
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by  fanciful  conceits^  thej  are  fragments  of  an  origi* 
nal  truth  broken  bj  the  dispersion  of  families,  and 
comipted  bj  time.  Now  it  appears  impossible  that 
Moses  could  have  discovexed,  by  his  own  sagacity, 
an  account  that  should  so  remarkably  suit  all  the 
endless  yariety  of  obscure  allegory  in  the  eastern 
mythology,  particularly  as  he  could  hare  had  but  a 
partial  knowl^ge  of  some  of  it ;  but  the  £&ct  of  his 
inspiration  solves  the  difficulty,  and  presents  us 
with  the  true  source  from  whence  so  many  perver* 
sions  had  been  made,  all  of  which,  by  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  of  allegory  and  fable,  may  be  traced  up 
to  it 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  furnishes  us 
with  a  strong  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  yiz.  that  the  names  assigned  by  Moses  to  the 
eastern  couiltries  and  cities,  as  derived  to  them  from 
their  original  founders,  the  Patriarchs,  are  the  names 
by  which  they  were  anciently  called.  This  is  as- 
certained by  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language. 

But  many,  though  ready  to  admit  the  civil  history 
of  the  Jews,  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  object 
to  the  miraculous  part  of  it  On  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  that  the  miraculous  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  not,  like  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  other  profieme 
ailthors,  unconnected  with  the  facts  recorded ;  it  is 
so  intermixed  and  blended  with  the  narrative)  thsX 
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ihey  must  bofh  stand  or  fall  together.  The  Penta- 
teuch contained  a  code  of  laws  to  be  observed  by 
every  individual,  under  pain  of  severest  punishment; 
it  directed  the  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
most  painAil,  burdensome,  and  peculiar  (as  of  cir- 
cumcision, of  the  land  lying  fallow  once  in  seven 
years,  and  two  years  together  at  each  jubil^;  the 
going  up  to  the  tabernacle  and  temple  at  the  three 
great  feasts ;)  it  referred  to  circumstances  most  ex- 
traordinary, to  preserve  the  memory  of  which  an- 
nual  feasts  were  to  be  kept  by  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  book  of  the  Law  was  to  be  read  every  seven 
years  in  the  hearing  of  the  people ;  every  king  also 
at  his  accession  was  to  write  himself  a  copy  of  the 
Law  in  a  book,  &c.  &c.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  pretender  could  have  imposed 
these  things  upon  a  whole  body  of  people,  and  more 
particularly  upon  a  nation  so  characteristically  stub- 
bom  as  the  Jews,  unless  they  had  been  habitually 
trained  to  them  previously  to  their  settiement  in 
Canaan;  neither  would  they  have  originally  con- 
formed to  observances  so  rigorous  and  burdensome, 
unless  they  had  been  fully  convinced,  by  a  series  of 
miracles,  that  Moses  was  indeed  a  Prophet  sent 
from  God ;  and  even  their  first  submission  to  such 

m 

a  law  must  have  been  while  all  the  tremendous  cir- 
cumstances of  its  promulgation  were  fresh  upon 
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their  minds.  Hence  we  hare  not  only  an  argument 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  for 
its  genuinei\ess,  inasmuch  as  there  must  have  been 
a  written  law.  by  Moses^  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  all 
its  requisitions. 

The  account  of  the  creation  and  fidl  is  not  a  nty- 
thologuey  invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  inspired  writer  and  lawgiver 
to  do  any  such  thing  as  to  mix  up  a  poetic  fiction 
or  £sibulous  account  of  his  own,  with  the  divine  reve- 
lation. The  whole  description  is  unquestionably 
delivered  as  realy  and  is  so  considered  by  all  the 
subsequent  sacred  writers  ^.  To  consider  it  as  an 
allegory,  would  not  be  only  to  throw  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch into  doubt  and  obscurity,  but  to  shake  to  its 
very  basis  Christianity,  which  commences  in  the 
promise  that  ^^  the  seed  of  the  womati  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  headf." 

There  was  no  real  cruelty  in  exterminating  the 
Canaanites.  God  may  take  such  methods  as  he 
pleases,  in  punishing  incorrigibly  sinfiil  people  or 
nations.  He  destroyed  the  world  by  a  flood, — the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire;  and  the 
Canaanites,  "  when  their  wickedness  was  full,''  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  IsraeUtes,  who  were  but 
the  agents  in  his  hands. 

•  John  viii.  44.  2  Cor.  xL  3.  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  &c.  f  Exod,  uu  16, 
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There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  as  to  the  Bame- 
ness  of  language  and  style  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  not  being  compatible  with  the  different 
ages  assigned  them;  because  it  is  not  founded  in 
fact ;  there  is  a  difference  of  style  plainly  obsenr- 
able,  just  as  much  as  between  Homlsr  and  Eusta- 
thius,  Greek  writers,  who  lived  iat  the  distance  of 
1600  years  from  each  other. 

The  proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  direct  and  positive ;  when,  therefo):e>  any 
doctrine  or  fact  is  revealed  iti  the  written  Word  of 
God,  no  weight  whatever  is  due  to  objections  df 
probable  reasoning,  metaphysical  speculation,  or 
conjectural  criticism ;  than  which,  it  may  be  coii- 
fidently  asserted,  none  other  have  ever  been  brought 
forward  against  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Contents  qfthe  Old  Testament, 

Genesis  (a  ycvecncy  generation  or  existence,)  com- 
prises a  period  of  2369  jrears.  Its  contents  are — The 
Creation;  the  Fall;  Deluge;  Dispersion;  CtU  of 
Abraham;  Coyenant  repeated  with  Isaac  and  Jacob; 
history  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  history  of  Joseph; 
Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 

Exodus  (ab  c^  oSocy  way  out)  comprises  a  period 
of  145  years.  Its  contents  are  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites;  their  deliverance  by  Moses;  their  en- 
trance into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  the  promnlga* 
tion  of  the  Law ;  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Leviticus  (a  Acvi  oucoc?  house  of  Levi)  comprises 
a  period  of  one  month.  Its  contents  are  the  duties 
of  Priests  and  Levites,  who  were  descended  from 
Levi ;  and  a  minute  description  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies. 

Numbers  (so  called  from  its  recording  the  num* 
bering  of  the  people  by  Moses)  comprises  a  period 
of  38  years ;  but  most  of  the  eyents  happened  in  the 
first  and  last  of  those  years.    Its  contents  are — The 
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numbering  of  the  Israelites  twice  ;  1st,  in  the  second 
year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt ;  2nd,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  journey.  It  contains  also  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites ;  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle ;  repetition  of  principal  laws ;  and  addi- 
tion of  new  precepts,  with  directions  concerning  the 
division  of  Canaan. 

Deuteronomy  (a  ^^vri^og  vofio^^  repetition  of  law) 
comprises  a  period  of  two  months.  Its  contents  are 
— a  repetition  of  the  civil  and  moral  law,  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  bom  be- 
fore the  first  promulgation  of  it ;  a  recapitulation  of 
events ;  reproaches  and  expostulations  for  miscon- 
duct ;  the  Messiah  foretold ;  and  many  predictions 
relative  to  the  Jews*;  the  death  of  Moses,  sup- 
posed to  be  added  by  Joshua. 

These  five  books  form  the  Pentateuch,  comprising 
a  period  of  2552^  years,  according  to  Archbishop 
Usher. 

The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  a  period  of  30 
years.  Its  contents  are — ^The  conquest  and  division 
of  Canaan ;  the  renewal  of  God's  covenant  with  the 
Israelites ;  the  death  of  Joshua  (probably  added  by 
Eleazer,  Phinehas,  or  Samuel.)  This  book  was 
written  by  a  contemporary  with  the  events  recorded, 

*  See  Deut  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
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for  we  find  the  writer  *  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
"  The  waters  were  dried  up  until  we  passed  over.** 
In  the  last  chapter  it  is  stated,  ^^  Joshua  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God." 

The  book  of  Judges  comprises  a  period  of  309 
years.  Judges  were  illustrious  men,  who  governed 
Israel  between  the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  regal  government :  most  probably  this 
book  was  written  by  Samuel.  Its  contents  are — ^the 
disobedience  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  subjection 
to  the  king  of  Mesopotamia.  Then  it  mentions  the 
appointment  of  Othniel  as  the  Jirst  judge  of  Israel. 
The  history  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Samson : 
between  him  and  Joshua  a  period  of  809  years  in- 
tervened, which  time  is  included  in  the  first  sixteen 
chapters.  The  portion  firom  the  17th  chapter  to  the 
end,  and  also  the  Book  of  Ruth,  contain  digressions, 
which  record  remarkable  occurrences. 

Ruth  was  the  great  grandmother  of  David.  She 
was  a  Moabite,  and  therefore  a  Gentile ;  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Christianity  might  be  probably 
intimated  thereby.  Ruth  was  the  mother  of  Obed, 
who  was  the  father  of  Jesse,  who  was  the  father  of 
David.  She  lived  about  1250  years  before  Christ 
The  Book  of  Ruth  was  written  after  the  birth  of 
David,  probably  by  SamueL 

•  Joeh.  V.  1. 
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The  Iiistoiy  is  resumed  (after  the  digression)  in 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  It  contains  the  comple- 
tion of  the  goremment  of  the  Judges,  Eli  and  Samuel 
being  the  last  two ;  the  anointing  of  Saul  first  king, 
1095  years  before  Christ ;  his  rejection ;  the  anoint- 
ing of  David ;  his  early  life ;  the  reign  and  death  of 
SauL  Samuel  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  first 
twenty-four  chapters,  and  Gad  and  Nathan  the  re- 
mainder*. 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history 
of  David  for  40  years  after  Saul's  death,  probably 
written  by  Gad  and  Nathan  f. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings  comprises  a  period  of 
126  years,  including  the  time  from  the  death  of  Da- 
vid to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings  comprises  a  period  of 
300  years.  Its  contents  are  the  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah's  kings,  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  584  years 
before  Christ  These  two  books  form  only  (me  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  and  were  probably  compiled  by 


*  See  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  in  which  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  are 
said  to  have  written  David's  life. 

t  In  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  these  two  Books  are  called  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  whilst  the  hooks  which  we  call  by 
that  name,  are  styled  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Kings. 
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Ezra,  fix)m  pubKc  records,  which  were  made  by  con- 
temporaiy  prophets. 

The  two  Books  of  Chronicles  formed  but  one  in 
the  Hebrew  canon.  In  the  Septuagint  they  aie 
called  irapoXcTTo/Lieva,  ^^  things  omitted  ;**  they  were 
first  called  Chronicles  by  Jerome.  They  were  pro- 
bably written  by  Ezra.  The  contents  of  the  first 
nine  chapters  of  the  First  Book  are  genealogical 
tables,  beginning  with  Adam.  These  were  veiy  tsIu- 
able  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  Messiah's  descent 
The  tenth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Saul ;  firom  which,  to  the  termination  of  the  Book, 
there  is  a  history  of  David's  reign,  and  preparations 
for  building  the  Temple. 

The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  comprises  a  pe- 
riod of  480  years.  Its  contents  are — the  Jewish 
history,  firom  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  return 
firom  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Many  original  facts 
are  mentioned  in  these  Books. 

The  Book  of  Ezra  comprises  a  period  of  79 
years.  Ezra  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  and  a 
descendant  of  Aaron ;  he  succeeded  Zerubbabel  in 
the  government  of  Judea.  The  first  six  chapters 
contain  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites 
firom  captivity  (under  Zerubbabel)  which  had  lasted 
70  years;  their  re-establishment  in  Judea;  the 
re-building  and  dedication  of  the  Temple.  In  the  last 

18 
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four  chapters  is  the  account  of  Ezra's  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Judea,  by  Artaxerxes  Long^- 
manus.  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  an 
interval  of  58  years  occurs.  The  portion  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  chapters  (both  inclusive)  was 
written  in  Chaldaic^  with  which  language  the  Is- 
raelites, during  their  captivity,  had  become  ac- 
quainted. 

The  Book  ofNehemiah  comprises  a  period  of  36 
years.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  held  the 
distinguished  post  of  cup-bearer  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia. He  was  bom  probably  at  Babylon,  during  the 
captivity,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  contains  an  account  of 
his  administration  until  B.C.  420,  at  which  period 
the  Scripture  history  closes ;  and  consequently  in 
the  Books  from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah  inclusive,  is 
contained  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  death  of 
Moses,  B.C.  1451,  to  the  reformation  established  by 
Nehemiah,  after  the  return  from  captivity,  a  period 
of  1031  years. 

Esther  was  an  accomplished  Jewish  captive, 
raised  by  her  marriage  with  Ahasuerus  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,   B.C.  518,    and  the  history  comprises 

•  Probably  because  he  wished  to  record  the  original  words  of  the 
decrees  which  those  chapters  contain. 
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20  years ;. by  her  interest  with  Ahasuems  she  was 
the  means,  of  delivering  the  Jews  from  the  destnic- 
tion  ihey  were  threatened  with  by  Haman,  in  com- 
memoration of  which  the  feast  of  Purim  *  was  esta- 
blished. Dean  Prideaux  has  shewn,  that  by  Aha- 
saems  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  is  meant  Josephus 
is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  in  the  Septuagint  Aha- 
suerus  is  translated  Artaxerxes*  The  Book  is  va- 
liously  ascribed,  to  Ezra,  to  Mordecai,  to  Joachim, 
and  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

Job  is  not  to  be  considered  a  fictitious  character. 
He  is  alluded  to  by  Ezeldel  f  and  by  James  %  ;  by 
the  farmer  he  is  named  along  with  real  characters, 
namely,  Noah  and  Daniel ;  and  the  latter  cites  him 
as  an  example  of  patience,  and  a  proof  of  God's 
mercy,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  Job  been 
an  imaginary  or  fictitious  personage.  Job  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Uz,  in  Arabia  Deserta,  south  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  was  probably  descended  fix)m  Uz, 
the  eldest  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Elihu, 
m  reckoning  up  the  modes  of  divine  revelation, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  hence  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with, 
Moses.  This  inference  is  supported  by  the  great 
age  to  which  he  lived,  for  his  life  was  prolonged 

•  For  which  see  Part  V.  f  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  J  James  v.  1 1. 
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lif)  j^ars  9&IW  the  ttiala  of  Ida  patience  *.  It  is  mi- 
certaiUii  wha  wrote  the  Book  of  Job,  but  it  i»  sq^ 
posed,  that  he  hiaiself  (Hd  in  Hebrew ;  othero  have 
tiiought  Moses  the  author ;  but  Bishop  LowtkthiBks 
tjpie  style  of  th^  Pentateuch,  and  that  of  the  Bode  of 
Job  so  different,  that  they  cojuld  not  have  been  wnl- 
ten  by  the  same  author ;  and  this  objeelioa  becomei 
sponger  the  lower  we  descend  firom  the  time  of 
Moses.  Learned  men  consider  it  as  written  ifk  me- 
tre. It  is  a  work  unrivalled  for  the  magnifieemce  of 
its  language,  and  the  subUmity  of  the  images  which 
it  presents. 

The  Psalm&  were  written  by  Tarioua  persons ;  but 
David  composed  most  of  them,  and  hence  they  ave 
called  the  ^  Psalms  of  David.'  Some  were  wiittOD 
by  Moses ;  others  after  the  Babylonisk  cap^vi^. 
David  first  introduced  the  practice  of  Piwlms  in 
public  service ;  and  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  se- 
lected the  Psalms  firom  a  much  greater  number,  and 
to  have  arranged  them,  when  he  restored  the  piddic 
worship.  Their  authority  is  acknowledged  by  the 
unvaried  testimony  of  every  age,  but  it  rests  chiefly 
on  their,  intrinsic  proofs  of  inspiration ;  for  they  oon- 
Uin  vexy  many  illustrious  prophecies,  which  were 
remarkably  fiilfiUed ;  and  we  find  the  Evangelical 

*  Job  zlii.  16. 
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writers,  and  indeed  our  Saviour  himself,  firequently 
appropriating  the  predictions  of  the  Psahns  *  as  i^ 
posite  to  the  circumstances  of  their  Hves,  and  inten* 
tionally  preconcerted  to  describe  them. 

The  Books  of  Proverbs  and  EccleHoHes  were 
both  written  by  Solomon ;  the  former  embraces  a 
rariety  of  subjects  of  the  didactic  kind.  The  first 
24  chapters  axe  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Solomon ; 
the  remainder  are  supposed  to  have  been  selected 
after  his  death,  by  collectors,  from  his  writings ;  and 
the  whole  (being  all  that  now  remain  of  his  numer- 
ous works)  were  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  by 
Ezra.  The  Book  of  EccleHastes  is  confined  to  one 
subject,  viz*  an  ^^  inquiry  into  the  chief  good ;''  and 
it  is  thought  that  Solomon  wrote  it  after  he  had  re- 
pented of  his  idolatry. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  was  an  Epithalamium  com- 
posed by  that  monarch,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  but  is  considered  also  as  ty- 
pical of  the  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  his 
Church.    It  is  a  species  of  sacred  drama. 

It  is  uniyersally  allowed  that  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  Books  of  the  sixteen 
Prophets,  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  were  writ- 
ten by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear. 

*  Matt  xzii.  43,  44;  and  zxvii.  35. 
C  2 
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Isaiahy  the  earliest  of  the  four  great  prophets,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  supposed  descendant 
from  the  royal  family.  He  began  to  prophesy  about 
758  years  before  Christ,  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah's 
reign ;  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  continued : 
some  think  till  the  15th  year  of  Hezekiah ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Manasseh,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign :  in  the  for- 
mer case  he  would  prophesy  45  in  the  latter  61 
years.  He  is  a  very  sublime  writer,  and  (amongst 
various  predictions  connected  with  the  Jewish  His- 
tory) he  speaks  so  particularly  and  circumstantially 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  is  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Evangelical  Prophet, 

Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family.  He  was 
bom  at  Anathoth,  a  village  three  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  he  commenced  his  prophetical  frmctions  in  the 
13th  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  628  years  before  Christ, 
and  continued  in  it  41  years.  He  retired  into  Egypt 
after  his  countrymen  were  carried  away  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  some  think  he  returned  to 
Judaea,  and  died  there.  Jerome,  however,  thinks 
he  was  stoned  at  Talpesha,  a  city  in  Egypt,  586 
B.C,  Amongst  his  prophecies  there  are  many 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  as  to  His  miraculous  con* 
ception.  His  atonement,  the  spiritual  nature  of  His 
religion,  &c.  The  last  chapter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Ezra. 
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JeremiaKs  Lamentations  by  some  are  thought  to 
have  been  written  on  the  death  of  Josiah ;  by  others 
more  probably,  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar :  though  written  on  present 
calamities,  they  may  be  considered  as  prophetically 
applicable  to  the  Aiture  miseries  of  the  Jews. 

Ezekiel  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  and  was 
of  the  sacerdotal  race.  He  was  carried  captive  with 
Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah,  to  Babylon,  598  years 
B.C.  He  began  to  prophesy  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
captivity,  and  continued  in  his  prophetical  fimctions 
21  years.  Ezekiel  may  be  compared,  as  to  his 
style,  to  the  Grecian  iBschylus,  being  bold,  vehe- 
ment, and  though  not  so  elegant  as  some  other  pro- 
phets, yet  unequalled  in  force  and  grandeur.  In  his 
writings  are  clear  intimations  of  the  glorious  redemp- 
tion under  the  Messiah. 

Daniely  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was 
bom  at  Upper  Bethoron,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim. 
He  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  when  about 
18  or  20  years  old,  606  B.C.,  and  was  raised 
to  great  honour  in  the  courts,  both  of  Babylon  and 
Persia.  As  he  was  90  years  old  when  the  captivity 
ended,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  return  to  Judaea. 
His  writings  contain  a  mixture  of  history  and  pro- 
phecy. In  the  latter  are  predictions  as  to  the  Assy- 
rian, Persian,.  Grecian,  and  Roman  Empires;  the 
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time  at  which  Christ  was  to  appear ;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Antichrist ;  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  consummation  of  all  things  here  below. 

Ho9ea  flourished  800  years  before  Christ,  ajCid 
continued  in  his  prophetical  office  60  years. 

Joel  flourished  800  years  B.C.  It  is  not  Imown 
how  long  he  continued  in  his  office. 

Amo8  flourished  800  years  before  Christ :  he  was 
a  herdsman,  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  deatli 
by  Uzziah,  for  censuring  his  vices. 

Ohadiah  flourished  585  years  B.C.  His  pro- 
phecy comprises  only  one  chapter. 

Jonah  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Prophets ;  he 
flourished  840  years  B.C.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon,  and  bom  at  Gathepher,  in  Galilee.  He 
was  sent  by  God  to  prophesy  at  Nineveh  ;  fearing 
the  difficulties,  he  fled  from  the  presence  of  God, 
and  in  his  voyage  met  with  the  remarkable  oir- 
cumstances  of  the  storm,  &c.  as  described  in  his 
own  book. 

Micah  flourished  750  years  B.C.  He  was  bom 
at  Morasihi,  in  the  southern  part  of  JudsBa. 

Nahum  flourished  probably  715  years  B.C.  He 
was  bom  at  Elcosha,  in  Galilee.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon.  His  prophecies  relate  solely  to  Nine- 
veh's destmction. 

Habakkuk  flourished,  as  is  supposed,  605  years 
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B.C.  He  ifi  thought  to  have  been  alive  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneszar,  and  to 
have  remained  and  died  at  JudMu 

Zephstniah  flooriflhed  680  years  B.C.  fie  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  of  a  noble  family^  and  lired  in 
the  reign  of  Xoaah.  ^ 

Haggai  flourished  520  years  B.C.  Be  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  bom  during  the  Captivity,  and 
of  sacerdotal  race;  it  is  also  thought  that  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  under  Zerubbabel,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  It  was  this  prophet 
who  predicted  that  the  glory  of  the  second  Temple 
(though  inferior  in  outward  splendour)  should  exceed 
that  of  the^r«^;  which  prophecy  was  fulfilled  when 
Christ  entered  it. 

Zecfiariah  flourished  520  yean  B.C.  He  was 
the  son  of  Barachiah,  and  grandson  of  Iddo ;  he 
was  bom  in  captivity,  and  returned  when  Cyrus 
permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
He  exercised  his  office  about  two  years. 

Malachi  flourished  400  years  B.C.  He  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  and  a  native  of  Sapha :  he 
predicts  Christ's  Advent,  and  John  the  Baptist's 
preaching.  He  closes  the  Sacred  Canon  with  en- 
joining the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  till 
the  forerunner  should  appear  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  to 
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introduce  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  establish  a  ne^ 
and  everlasting  covenant. 

The  urtitings  of  the  last  twelve  prophets  (^amang 
the  predictions  relating  more  immediately  to  tlu 
Jewish  history)  all  (except  NahuvrCs)  contain  mort 
or  less  prophages f  re/erring  particularly  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  His  kingdom. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Sketch  of  the  Old  Testament  History j  and  of  the 

Jewish  History. 

B.C. 

The  world  was  created    /. 4004 

(according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  according 
to  the  Septoagint  5872,  and  according  to  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  4700.)  The  Fall  of  Adam, 
and  consequent  corruption  of  the  human  race, 
were  the  original  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Redeemer,  the  promise  of  whose  coming  was 
first  given  to  Eve  *.  Only  three  of  Adam's  sons 
are  mentioned,  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth ;  and  the 
latter  is  chiefly  discoursed  of  in  Scripture,  be- 
cause Noah  and  Abraham  were  descendants 
from  him,  and  consequently  the  Messiah  was. 
The  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  extended  to  900 
years.  In  consequence  of  the  depravity  of 
mankind, 

The  Deluge  happened 2348 

It  lasted  150  days,  and  then  began  to  abate. 
Noah  came  out  of  the  ark  after  he  had  been  in 

•  Exod.  iii.  16. 
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it  one  year  and  17  days.     Noaih  was  ninth  in 
descent  from  Adam. 

The  ark  rested  upon  Mount  Ararat,  in  Ar- 
menia.  The  new  race  of  men  removed  after- 
wards to  the  plains  of  Shinar,  in  Assyria,  or 
Chaldaea,  where  they  built,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
God's  power. 

The  Totver  of  Babel  (i.e.  confusion,)  so  called  2247 
because  God  there  confounded  the  language  of 
mankind,  which  caused  their  dispersion.  It  is 
doubtM  whether  there  be  aoy  remains  of  the 
primitive  language.  The  old  Hebrew  or  Sy- 
riac  is  the  most  aacient  The  name  Hebrew 
is  derived  from  the  Patriarch  Heber,  from 
whom  Abram  was  sixth  in  descent.  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abram,  was  ninth  from  Shem ;  he 
removed  from  Ur,  in  Chaldsa  (not  the  Chal- 
dsea  of  which  Babylon  was  afterwards  the 
capital,  but)  in  Armenia,  to  Haran,  in  Meso* 
potamia,  and  there  died. 

Abraham  called^  by  divine  direction  (to  Ca-  1921 
naan,)  and  this  second  promise  of  the  Saviour 
given — ^'  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  In  consequence  of  a  fa- 
mine Abraham  left  Canaan,  and  went  and  re- 
sided in  Egypt,  whence  he  returned,  after  some 
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time,  bj  order  of  King  Pharaoh,  to  Canaan. 
Here  begin  the  430  jnears  mentioned  in 
Exodus*  and  ilk  Galatiansf.  In  Stephen's 
accomit  .in  the  A(!ts,  he  mentions  only  400 
yeaxs;  but  he  refers  to  the  promise  taking 
effect,  which  was  at  Isaac's  birth,  about  25 
years  after  ttie  period  Moses  speaks  of^  and 
consequently  400  years  in  round  numbers. 
From  Abram's  ilrst  call  to  Jacob's  going  into 
Egypt,  was  215  years,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  Exodus  215  morte. 

Isaac  h&m^  (the  child  of  promise)  when  1896 
Abraham  and  Sarah  wete  far  adranced  in 
years.  Abraham  had  a  son  14  years  pte- 
viously  to  Isaac,  by  Hagar,  an  Egyptian  bond* 
woman ;  he  was  called  Ishmael,  and  the  Ara- 
bians are  descended  from  him. 

Abralulm^^  trial  of  faith,  in  being  required  1871 
to  sacrifice  his  Son  Isaac,  now  25  years  old. 
This  whole  transaction  is  considered  typical 
of  Chiist's  sacrifice.  Abraham's  answer,  ^^  God 
will  provide  himself  a  burnt-offering,"  may  be 
considered  as  prophetical.  The  transaction 
took  place  upon  Mount  Moriah,  the  place 
where  the  Temple  Was  afterwards  built,  and 

•  Exod.  ziL  40.  f  GaL  ia  \% 
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it  one  year  and  17  days.    Noah  was  ninth  in 
descent  from  Adam* 

The  aik  rested  upon  Mount  Ararat,  in  Ar- 
menia. The  new  race  of  men  removed  after- 
wards to  the  plams  of  Shmar,  in  Assyria,  or 
Chaldaea,  where  they  built,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
God's  power. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  (i.e.  confusion,)  so  called  2247 
because  God  there  confounded  the  language  of 
mankind,  which  caused  their  dispersion.  It  is 
doubtM  whether  there  be  any  remains  of  the 
primitive  language.  The  old  Hebrew  or  Sy- 
riac  is  the  most  ancient.  The  name  Hebrew 
is  derived  from  the  Patriarch  Heber,  from 
whom  Abram  was  SLKth  in  descent.  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abram,  was  ninth  from  Shem ;  he 
removed  from  Ur,  in  Chaldaea  (not  the  Chal- 
dsea  of  which  Babylon  was  afterwards  the 
capital,  but)  in  Armenia,  to  Haran,  in  Meso* 
potamia,  and  there  died. 

Abraham  called^  by  divine  direction  (to  Ca-  1921 
naan,)  and  this  second  promise  of  the  Saviour 
given — ^^  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  In  consequence  of  a  li- 
mine Abraham  left  Canaan,  and  went  and  re- 
sided in  Egypt,  whence  he  returned,  after  some 
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time,  bj  order  of  King  Pharaoh^  to  Canaan. 
Het^  begin  the  430  jnears  mentioned  in 
Exodus*  and  in  Galatiansf.  In  Stephen's 
accomit  .in  the  A(!ts,  he  mentions  only  400 
years;  but  he  refers  to  the  promise  iakinff 
effect  J  which  was  at  Isaac's  birth,  about  25 
years  after  ttie  period  Moses  speaks  of,  and 
consequently  400  years  in  round  numbers. 
From  Abram's  ilrst  call  to  Jacob's  going  into 
Egypt,  was  215  years,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  Exodus  315  morte. 

Isaac  iarn^  (the  child  of  promise)  when  1896 
Abraham  and  Sarah  wete  far  adranced  in 
years.  Abraham  had  a  son  14  years  pre- 
viously to  Isaac,  by  Hagar,  an  Egyptian  bond* 
woman ;  he  was  called  Ishmael,  and  the  Ara- 
bians are  descended  from  him. 

Abraham^i  trial  offaithy  in  being  required  1871 
to  sacrifice  his  Son  Isaac,  n6w  25  years  old. 
This  whole  transaction  is  considered  typical 
of  Christ's  sacrifice.  Abraham's  answer,  ^^  God 
will  provide  himself  a  bumt-ofiering,"  may  be 
considered  as  prophetical.  The  transaction 
took  place  upon  Mount  Moriahy  the  place 
where  the  Temple  Was  afterwards  built,  and 

•  Exod.  zii.  40.  f  GaL  iii  It 
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Joseph  died,  aged  110,  in  Egypt   .*.. 1635 

He  uttered  a  prophecy  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  of  theix .fetching  up 
his  bones  *  to  Canaan. 

Pharaoh  imposed  tasks  upon  the  Israelitei^.    1573 

About  60'  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
the  midwives  were  ordered  to  destroy  the 
new-bom  children :  they  refiised,  and  then  all 
the  males  were  ordered  to  be  cast  into  the 
river. 

Moses  born  (son  of  Amram,  by  Jochabed,  1671 
both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi).   By  the  contrivance 
of  her  daughter,  Jochabed  wafi  appointed  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  as  nurse  to  her  own  son 
Moses,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  palace. 

Moses  fled  into  Midian,  in  consequence  of  1531 
having  slain  an  Egyptian,  where  he  married 
Zipporah,  daughter  of  Jethro,  a  priest,  who  had 
probably  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  by  Abram,  during  his  sojourn. 

God  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the  bush,  on  1491 
Mount  Horeb.    To  encourage  Moses  to  imder- 
take  the  mission  of  delivering  his  people  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  God  caused  his  rod  to  be- 

•  Oen.  L  24,  25. 
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come  a  serpent;  and  his  hand  leprons  luid 
clean  again*  On  his  way  to  Egypt  he  met 
Aaron,  by  his  appointment,  who  had  acceded 
to  God's  request,  that  Aaron  should  be  his 
companion  and  spokesman.  By  their  miracles 
the  Israelites  were  convinced,  and  worshipped 
God. 

Tenploffues.  1st  Water  into  blood;  2nd. 
Frogs ;  3rd.  Lice ;  4th.  Flies ;  5th.  Murrain ; 
6th.  Boils  and  blains;  7th.  Thunder,  &c. ; 
8th.  Locusts ;  9th.  Darkness ;  10th.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  first-bom ;  were  all  inflicted  upon 
the  Egyptiaos  before  Pharaoh  would  submit  to 
let  the  Israelites  go. 

The  Passover  instituted^  in  conmiemoration  1491 
of  the  destroying  angel  passing  over  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  last  plague,  and  sparing 
their  first-bom.  It  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste, 
with  their  loins  girded^  their  shoes  on,  and 
their  staff  in  hand ;  the  blood  was  to  be  sprin- 
kled on  the  lintel  and  do(»r-posts.  The  Lamb 
without  spot  or  blemish  is  typical  of  Christ 
The  Israelites  borrowed  (asked)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians lent  (gave)  them  their  valuable  jewels, 
&c.  At  the  Red  Sea,  or  sea  of  Edom  (which 
signifies  red)  adjoining  the  land  of  Edom, 
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Fharaoli  overtook  the  Israelites  on  the  sixth  1491 
day  after  they  set  out,  and  was  drowned  with 
all  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  The.  Israelites 
passed  not  in  a  direct  course,  but  through  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  between  Jordan,  the  moun- . 
tains  of  Gilead,  and  the  Euphrates,  a  pillar  of 
cloud  guiding  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night.  The  word  tvildemeas  is  synony- 
mous with  our  word  country^  and  does  not 
mean  a  complete  desart.  They  experienced  a 
great  many  miraculous  supports  firom  God  dur- 
ing their  journey ;  particularly  that  of  being 
supported  by  manna  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  residence  (forty  years)  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  where  they  arrived 
three  months  after  having  left  Egypt  At  this 
time  Moses'  wife  and  two  children  were  brought 
thither  to  him.  Moses  appointed  Judges  to 
manage  all  inferior  and  common  matters,  re- 
serving the  supveme  government  to  himself. 

God  renewed  his  promises  to  the  Israelites, 
and  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  given.  1491 

The  IsraeUtes  promised  to  obey  God,  who  149 
spoke  to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  clouds  and 
smoke,  and  fire,  and  thunderings,  and  declared 
the  Ten  Commandments.     Moses  wrote  the 
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words  of  the  Lord,  and  read  them  to  the  pec* 
pie,  who  promised  obedience,  ratified  bj  a  sa- 
crifice which  Moses  made,  with  the  blood  of 
which  he  besprinkled  them.  After  going  up 
into  Mount  Sinai,  and  remaining  forty  days  and 
nights,  he  received  the  Tables  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  *.  Moses*  coimtenance  was  glori- 
fied by  a  kind  of  divine  light,  which  thus  con- 
stantly reminded  the  Israelites  of  his  divine 
authority.  He  was  also  directed  to  make  a 
tabernacle  for  public  worship,  in  which  was 
placed  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  f»  Then  Aaron 
was  anointed  High  Priest  j  and  his  sons  priests 
by  Moses.  He  also  appointed  seventy  Elders, 
after  leaving  Mount  Sinai  (when  they  had  re- 
mained a  year)  and  gone  to  Kadesh-Bamea, 
near  Canaan.  From  the  formidable  accounts 
given  of  this  place  by  ten  of  the  twelve  spies 
who  were  sent  to  view  it,  the  people  murmured 
against  God,  and  were  sentenced  to  wander 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  until  all  who 

*  Moses  was  forty  days  in  Mount  Sinai  twice ;  having  broken  the 
first  set  of  tables,  when  he  found  the  Israelites  during  his  absence 
had  made  an  idol,  by  Gk>d's  direction  two  other  tables  were  written 
upon  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

t  For  which  see  Part  V. 
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were  then  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in  ntuh- 
ber  608,550  should  be  dead,  except  Joshua 
and  Cldeb>  who  gave  a  faithM  account  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  other  ten  sf^ies. 

Moses  and  Aarotty  by  partaking  of  the  gene-  1491 
ral  impatiente>  and  by  asisukning  to  themselves 
honour^  in  procimng  water  from  the  took  Bt 
Kadesh,  for  the  Israeliteis,  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  land  of  Ckmaan.  Th6  lisraelites 
were  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  but  the 
transactions  of  the  Jirst  two  and  the  Uist  are 
only  recordedi  In  the  thirty-third  chapter  of 
Numbers,  however,  are  recorded  the  iiames  of 
all  the  places  where  they  pitched  th^ir  tents 
during  this  whole  time  they  were  in  the  wil- 
derness. Amongst  various  other  things  there 
is  mention  made  of  a  bramen  serpent  (a  type  of 
Christ  It  was  fixed  upon  a  pole  by  Moses^ 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  those  who  had  been 
bitten  by  the  serpents,  which  God  sent  b^  Sl 
punishnkent  Whto  the  Israelites  muarmured  at 
Edom.  There  is  also  an  account  of  Balaam^ 
who  was  desired  by  the  king  of  Moab  to  curse 
the  Israelites ;  he  however  blessed  them.    It 

•  Moses  was  ordered  to  speak  only  to  the  rock,  and  he  struck  U 
twice,  and  said,  "  Ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water,"  &c. 
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may  be  observed  that  when  the  daud  appeared 
over  the  tabernacle  the  Israelites  were  sta^ 
tionary ;  when  ibejire  appeared  they  marched. 
In  taking  possession  of  Canaan,  they  Were  to 
spare  their  brethren,  the  children  of  Edom, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  whatever  provocation  they  might  give. 

Aaron  died  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  40th 
year  after  their  departure.  In  the  llth  month 
Moses  repeated  the  Law  (Sevrcpoc  vo/tcoc)  som- 
marily ;  deposited  it  in  the  tabernacle ;  ordered 
it  to  be  read  every  seventh  year  publicly ;  ap- 
pointed Joshua  his  successor ;  blessed  the  peo- 
ple, and  died  upon  Mount  Pisgah,  aged  120  1461 
years,  liter  seeing  Canaan  from  the  top  of  the 
Moimt. 

Joshua  succeeded  to  MoseSj  and  led  the  Is-  1451 
raelites  through  Jordan,  Which  was  miraM- 
lously  dried  up,  into  the  promised  land  oppo- 
site Jericho.  All  those  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
wilderness  were  circumcised  at  Oilgal.  Fbur 
days  after  their  arrival  in  Canaan  the  Passover 
was  kept,  and  the  manna  Ceased.  Joshua  con- 
quered Jericho,  the  walls  miraculously  fiedling 
down  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  subdued  31  kings,  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
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naanites,  Hivites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Periz- 
zites,  Jebuzites,  and  Girgashites.  These  were, 
however,  only  petty  princes.  In  the  course  of 
these  transactions  the  miracle  of  the  '  sun 
standing  still  for  a  whole  day*  is  recorded. 
Joshua  divided  the  land,  though  it  was  not  yet 
all  subdued.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  particu- 
lar allotment,  hut  forty-eight  cities  to  dwell  m, 
being  priests,  and  receiving  tithes  of  the  whole 
country  for  their  maintenance.  The  descend- 
ants of  Joseph  were  divided  into  the  two  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  to  complete  the 
twelve  divisions. 

Joshua  died 1426 

No  person  succeeded  him  in  command,  but 
governors,  called  Princes  of  the  People,  go- 
verned each  tribe- 

The  Israelites  enslaved  by  Cushan,  King  of  1413 
Mesopotamia,  in  consequence  of  mixing  with  . 
the  Canaanites  in  idolatry. 

Othnielf  the  first  judge^  delivered  them 1405 

The  Judges  were  twelve  in  number,  and  con- 
tinued nearly  309  years,  not  succeeding  each 
other  in  regular  order,  but  being  appointed  by 
God  upon  different  great  emergencies.  Dur- 
ing the  period  the  Israelites  were  governed  by 
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Judges,  they  often  relapsed  into  sin,  especially 
into  idolatry,  and  were  successively  enslaved 
by  Eglouj  king  of  Moab,  Jabin,  king  of  Ca- 
naan, and  by  the  Midianites,  Amorites,*  and 
Philistines.    In  the  time  of 

Uliy  the  kut  Judge  but  one^  the  ark  was  1160 
taken  by  the  Philistines,  but  miraculously  pre- 
served, and  brought  back  seven  months  after- 
wards. 

Samuel,  the  last  Judge,  when  growing  old,  1100 
appointed  his  sons,  through  whose  misconduct 
the  Israelites  were  induced  to  desire  a  King. 
Up  to  this  time  the  government  of  the  Israel- 
ites, from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  had 
been  a  theocracy,  God's  glory  resided,  as  it 
were,  among  them,  and  as  occasion  required, 
He  issued  his  decrees,  and  signified  his  will 
from  the  tabernacle.  To  reject  this  was  to  reject 
God  himself;  therefore  Samuel,  by  God's  com- 
mand, expostulated  with  them ;  but  they  per- 
severing, he,  by  God's  direction. 

Anointed  Saulji/rst  king , 1095 

He  reigned  forty  years;  but  on  account  of  his 
disobedience,  the  kingdom  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  family,  and  when  he  died 

David  succeeded  as  king 1055 
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He  had  been  secK^Hy  anointed  bj  Samuel  qm 
Saul's  sucoesaor.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Juh 
dah,  and  son  of  Jesse.  God  promised  ^^  to 
establish  his  house  and  throne  for  ever,^  an  in- 
timalion  that  the  Messiah  was  ta  descend 
from  him  *.  When  he  drew  ne^r  his  death,  by 
his  order 

Solomon  tffos  anointed  king    , 1815 

The  Temple  built  and  consecrated  upon  1004 
Mount  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  Mount  Sioa. 
David  collected  the  materials,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  build  it,  because  ^^  he  had  shed  blood 
abundantlj,  and  made  great  wars.*'  It  was 
seven  years  and  a  half  in  building,  and  wa» 
the  most  magnificent  building"  in  the  world. 
The  autographs  of  ike  Scriptures  were  re- 
moved from  Ihe  tabernacle  into  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  Solomon's  fallmg  into  idolatry,  God 
declared  that  he  would  afflict  his  posterity;  and 
therefore  when  he  died,  and  his  son 

Rehoboam  succeeded^  ten  Tribes  revolted  to     975 
Jaroboam. 

The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  remained 
faithfiil  to  Rehoboam,  and  formed  the  kingdom 

•  2  Sam.  vi).  la  16. 
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ofJtidah.  That  under  JCToboam,  oonfliftiBg 
of  the  other  ten  tribes^was  called  the  kingdom 
of  IsraeL  The  capital  of  the  former  was  Je* 
rusalem;  of  the  latter  at  first  Tirzah,  and  af- 
terwards Samaria,  the  principal  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  therefore  the  kingdom 
is  sometimes  palled  the  kingdom  of  Samaria^ 
and  sometimes  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim.  Je- 
roboam, fearing  that  the  people  by  going  to 
sacrifice  at  Jerusalem  might  return  to  their 
allegiance,  set  up  idolatrous  gods  at  Dan  and 
Bethel^  and  because  the  regular  priests  de- 
serted him,  he  made  the  lowest  of  the  people 
priests.  In  consequence  of  the  wickednesa 
and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  God  permitted 
Arbaceil,  king  of  Assyria,  to  carry  away  many 
of  the  l9r€kfilites  into  captivity.  74Q 

And  after^ajrds^  upon  their  continuing  to 
sin,  his  aijioceasar 

Salr^fu^^er  de^infyed  the  kingdom  of  Imraelj  721 
by  taking  Sw)W£b  i^  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  200 
years  ailer  its.  ^tpbli^hment  as  a  separate  * 
Idngdom.  Tl^e  people  that  remained  weze 
carried^  aw^y  captive  to  Aai^rria,  44  years  after, 
by  his  grandson;  but  ^^  a  remnant  stUl  re- 
mained in  the  land.'*    He  (Esarhaddon)  sent 
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colonists,  principally  from  Cuthaea,  to  Samaria; 
they  took  the  name  of  Samaritans,  but  were 
frequently  called  Cuthaeans.  Their  religion 
was  a  mixture  of  heathenism  and  Judaism. 
In  process  of  time,  many  Israelites  being  in- 
corporated among  them,  they  grew  better,  built 
a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  appear  to 
have  abandoned  idolatry. 

Hie  kingdom  ofJudah  was  not  so  soon  dis- 
obedient ;  they  had  many  good  kings  amongst 
them,  but  the  people  soon  grew  wicked,  and 
at  last,  in  consequence  of  their  sinfulness,  by 
permission  of  God,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Je- 
rusalenin  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachimy  who  was  606 
put  in  chains ;  but  on  promising  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  kingdom:  the  royal  family  were, 
however,  sent  captives  to  Babylon.  From  this 
time  is  to  be  dated  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
which  Jeremiah  prophesied  would  last  70 
years.  Three  years  after,  Jehoiachim  rebelled, 
Judea  was  invaded,  and  he  was  slain. 

Jehoiachim    succeeded,    commonly   called     599 
Jeconias,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  598 

Jeconias  and  family  were  sent  captives  to 
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Babylon,  where  he  continued  37  years  in  pri- 
son.  Mattaniah,  his  uncle,  was  made  king  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  name  was  changed 
to  Zedekiah.  Nine  years  afterwards  he  re- 
volted, and  Jerusalem  was  again  besieged  and 
takeny  after  eighteen  months  siege,  in  which  588 
the  inhabitants  suffered  severely,  from  famine 
and  pestilence.  Zedekiah  was  taken,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  sent  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. Two  prophecies,  apparently  contradic- 
tory, were  thus  ftdfilled :  one,  ^^  he  should  be 
carried  to  Babylon  * ;"  the  other,  that  he  (Ze- 
dekiah) should  not  see  Babylon  f. 

The  whole  cityy  with  its  temple j  was  reduced 
to  ruinsy  and  the  people  sent  captives  to  Ba^  588 
bylon.  Only  a  few  remained,  over  whom  Ge- 
daliah  was  set,  who  treated  them  kindly,  but 
was  slain  by  Ismael,  at  a  feast ;  upon  this  the 
people  fled  in  fear  to  Egypt,  where  they  re- 
mained till  that  country  was  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  four  years  after;  a  few  then 
returned  to  Judea,  and  as  no  colonists  were 
sent,  the  land  lay  desolate  for  the  allotted  time. 
After  that 

*  Jer.  xxxii.  5.    xxxiv.  3.  f  Ezek.  xii.  13b 
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Cyrus  issued  a  decree^  pennitting  all  Jews  58< 
to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  rebuild  their 
temple.  This  decree  of  the  king  of  Persia  and 
Babylon  was  foretold  100  years  before*.  42,860 
persons  returned,  and  7,337  serv^ants,  nnder  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  Joshua :  the  former  is  sometimes 
understood  under  the  appellation  of  Shaslibaz* 
zax,  in  Scripture ;  he  was  grandson  of  Jeconias, 
and  consequently  descended  from  David :  he 
was  called  the  "  Prince  of  Judah,**  was  ap- 
pointed their  governor  by  Cyrus,  and  took  back 
part  of  the  treasures,  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  remaining  trea- 
sures were  afterwards  carried  back  by  Ezra. 

The  Temple  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt^  in  the  53«l 
second  year  after  their  return,  under  Zerubba- 
bel.  The  Jews  refused  the  assistance  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  therefore  threw  obstructions 
in  their  way,  and  hence  originated  the  enmity 
that  ever  after  subsisted  between  them. 

The  Temple  wasjinished  in  the  seventh  year    51  * 
of  Darius.    The  second  temple  was  built  upon 
the  old  foundations  of  the  first,  and  therefore 
was  equal  to  it  in  size,  though  not  in  magni- 

*  Isai.  xliv.  2a  3dy.  1. 
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ficence.  The  Ark  of  the  Coyenant,  the  Shechi- 
nah ;  the  Holy  Fire  upon  the  altar;  the  Urim 
and  Thunimim  * ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy, 
were  all  wanting  to  this  temple  of  the  remnant 
of  ihe  people. 

Offerings  were  made  for  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  some  of  all  the 
tribes  returned ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore 
Jrom  this  period  the  Israelites  were  called  Ju- 
dcdy  or  Jewsy  and  their  country  JudtBa. 

Ezra  was  made  governor  of  the  Jews  by  Ar-    467 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  called  in  Scripture  Aha* 
suerus,  and  he  held  the  office  13  years. 

Nehemiah  was  then  appointed  (probably    445 
through  means  of  Esther,)  and  Ezra  applied 
himself  to  correcting  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  providing  for  the  worship  of  God  in 
its  own  original  purity. 

All  affairs  were  settled  properly ;  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt,  &c»  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  But  we  find  Malachi  soon  after- 
wards reproving  the  priests  and  people  for 
their  scandalous  lives.    At  this  period 

•  For  which  see  Part  V. 
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The  Scripture  History  ends  410 

The  Apocryphal  History  continues  to  about 
135  B.C. 

Judea  continued  subject  to  Persia  200  years, 
the  high-priest  holding  the  chief  authority 
under  the  governor  of  Syria. 

Alexander  the  Great  went  against  Jerusa^  882 
lem^  but  changed  his  intentions,  in  conse- 
quence of  Jaddua  the  high-priest's  dress,  &c. 
corresponding  with  a  dream  he  had.  He  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  shewed  them 
great  favour,  invited  many  to  Alexandria,  after 
he  had  built  it,  and  granted  them  many  immu- 
nities. 

The  Jews  began  to  hellenize  about  this  pe- 
riod, t.  e.  to  adopt  the  Grecian  manners  and 
tongue. 

Alexander  died    828 

The  kingdom  of  Judea  was  left  by  him  to 
Laomedon,  who  soon  had  it  taken  ft-om  himby 
Ptolemy  Soter ;  he  entered  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  as  on  that  day  the  Jews  durst 
not  fight,  he  took  it  without  resistance.  He 
carried  many  thousands  captive  to  Egypt,  but 
he  treated  them  kindly,  and  under  his  succes- 
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sor,   Ptolemy  PhiladelphuSj  who  is   said  to 
have  given  120,000  Jews  their  liberty, 

The  Septuaffint  Version  was  made.  After  270 
being  subject  to  Egypt  for  about  100  years, 
Jerusalem  fell  iinder  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Syria :  they  divided  the  land,  which  now  be- 
gan  to  be  called  Palestine ,  into  five  provinces, 
three  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  viz.  Galilee,  Sa- 
maria, and  Judea ;  two  on  the  east,  Tracho- 
nitis  and  Peraea;  but  permitted  them  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  under  the  high- 
priest,  and  council  of  the  nation.  The  Jews 
began  to  neglect  the  worship  of  God  (though 
they  did  not  fall  into  idolatry,)  and  adopted  a 
great  many  Grecian  customs,  as  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, &c. ;  in  consequence,  by  permission 
of  God, 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  plundered  the  city 

and  Temple 170 

in  revenge  for  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  exercised  great  cruelty ; 
burnt  all  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  that  could 
be  found,  and  compelled  many,  by  torture,  to 
sacrifice  to  idols.  For  three  years  and  a  half 
the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  according 
to  Daniers  prediction. 

D  3 
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Mattathias  undertook  to  deliver  them ;  he     167 
was  a  priest,  eminent  for  piety,  and  by  his  zeal 
raised  ^an  army  of  6000  men ;  but  being  old,  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  purpose,  and 

Judas  Maccabaus  succeeded  to  the  com*  166 
mandj  on  his  father  Mattathias*  death ;  he  de<» 
feated  the  Syrians  in  several  engagements; 
and  at  last  established  the  independence  ofJu* 
deaj  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brothers :  in 
consequence  the  Feast  of  Dedication  was  insti- 
tuted. Judas  Maccabaeus  was  afterwards  slain 
in  battle,  and  his  brother  Jonathan  succeeded 
him.  He  was  made  high-priest,  which  office 
from  that  time  remained  in  his  family.  The 
Maccabeans  recovered  the  possessions  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  by  them  the  temple  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  was  destroyed. 

Aristobulu^^  first  Maccabean  king 107 

About  forty-two  years  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  about  the  succession,  both 
parties,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  applied  to 
the  Romans  for  assistance.  The  Roman  ge- 
neral, Scaurus,  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Aristobulus.  Two  years  afterwards  both 
brothers  again  applied  to  Pompey,  who  took 
advantage  of  their  quarrel,  and 
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Judea  was  Tirade  subject  to  the  Romans    ....      63 
He  allowed  Hyrconus  to  be  JUgh-priest^  but 
not  king.    Afterwards 

Crassus  plundered  the  Temple  ot  every  thing      54 
valuable.    Julius  Caesar  confirmed  Hyrcanus 
in  the  priesthood,  and  granted  some  privileges 
to  the  Jews.    Four  years  after  his  death 

Antigonus  revolted  41 

He  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  deposed 
his  imcle  Hyrcanus,  assuming  the  title  of  king. 

Herod  set  out  for  Home 40 

He,  as  well  as  his  father  Antipater,  was  an 
Idumaean  (a  branch  of  the  Edomites)  who  were 
converted  to  the  Jewish  religion  120  years  be- 
fore Christ  They  both  had  held  offices  under 
Hyrcanus.  He  prevailed  upon  Antony  to  make 
him  king  of  Judea.    He  then 

Betwmedj  and  took  Jerusalem^  putting  an      37 
end  to  the  Maccabaean  government,  which  had 
continued  130  years.    Antigonus  was  put  to 
death  at  Rome. 

Herod  married  Mariamne,  who  lived  to  be 
the  last  representative  of  the  Asmonean  fa- 
mily :  he  soon  afterwards  puther  to  death  from 
jealousy.  Herod  enlarged  Judea,  but  greatly 
depressed  the  civil  power  of  the  high-priest- 
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hood ;  changed  it  from  being  hereditary  and 
for  life,  to  an  office  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
monarch,  and  frequently  sold  it  to  the  best 
bidder.  He  repaired  the  Temple,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  magnificence.  As  divine  worship 
was  not  interrupted  during  the  46  years  that 
these  works  were  going  on,  it  is  evident  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Temple  must  have 
remained  standing.  At  this  time,  when  the  Jews 
were  confidently  expecting  their  Messiah,  and 
a  general  idea  prevailed  amongst  the  heathens, 
that  some  extraordinary  person  was  about  to 
appear, 

Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem^  in  the      *4 
36th  year  of  Herod,  during  the  time  Augustus 
was  emperor  of  Rome.     Bethlehem  was  ori- 
ginally the  mother  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
five  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Herod  died  (one  year  and  a  half  after  Christ's         3 
birth.)     His  dominions  were  divided  among 
his  three  sons  and  sister : — 1st,  Arckelaus,  Ju- 
dea  Propria,  Samaria,  and  Idumea.    2nd.  He- 
rod AntipaSy  Galilee  and  Peraea.   (This  Herod 

*  The  Christian  era  does  not  commence  till  four  years  after 
Christ's  birth. 
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beheaded  John  the  Baptist.)  3rd.  Philip^ 
Trachonitis  and  Itorea.  Abilene,  of  which 
Lysanias  had  been  Tetrarch  in  Herod's  life- 
time *,  was  given  to  Salomey  Herod  the  Great's 
sister.  These  provinces  were  not  styled  king- 
doms, but  Tetrarchies. 

Archelaus/or  his  cruelty  was  banished^  and  7 
P.  S.  Quirinius  (in  the  Greek  mode  Cyrenius) 
was  appointed  to  reduce  his  dominions  to  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome,  which  was  now  governed  by 
an  officer,  under  the  title  of  Procurator,  subject 
to  Cyrenius,  President  of  Syria  f . 

The  power  of  life  and  death  was  now  taken 
from  the  Jews ;  though  in  religious  affairs  they 
kept  their  own  laws,  and  the  powers  of  the 
high-priest  and  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  con- 
tinued to  them,  subject  to  the  controul  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Christ  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  (being  twelve  years  old)  and 
asked  the  doctors  questions. 

*  Luke  iiL  1. 

f  Three  years  before  Christ's  birth  Augustus  issued  a  decree,  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  order  to  levy  a  tax. 
It  was  at  this  survey  that  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Bethlehem,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  property;  but  the  tax  was  not  levied  till  Judea 
became  a  Roman  province,  under  C}Tenius. 
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Pontius  Pilate  wets  Procurator  of  Judea  and      29 
Samaria,  at  the  time  that  he  sent  Christ  to 
Herod  Antipas,  who  still  remained  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee. 

Philipy  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  died   87 

in  the  20ih  year  of  Tiberius, 

Herod  Antipas  was  banished  by  Caligula. 

Both  their  Tetrarchies  were  given  to  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Caligula*  The 
emperor  Claudius  afterwards  added  Judea,  Sa- 
maria, part  of  Idumsea,  and  Abilene ;  and  thus 
Herod  Ayrippa^s  dominions  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Great.  He  took  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this 
Agrippa,  called  also  Herod  Agrippa,  and  some- 
times Herod,  who  put  James  to  death,  and  im- 
prisoned Peter.  At  his  death  the  kingdom 
was  ruled  by  successiye  governors  (his  son 
Agrippa  being  thought  too  young  to  govern.) 
Agrippa  was  afterwards  made  king  of  TVacho* 
nitis  and  Galilee^  by  Claudius,  andNero  added 
part  of  Galilee.  It  was  this  Agrippa  before 
whom  Paul  pleaded. 

In  the  reign  of  JVero,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Florus,  the  Jews  being  severely  op- 
pressed, revolted,  and  then 
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A.D. 

The  Jewish  war  began   70 

which  ended  in  their  complete  overthrow  and 
reduction  to  abject  slavery.    The  city  and 

TEMPLE  WERE  DESTROYED,  AND  THEY 
EXISTED    NO   LONGER    AS    A    NATION.      In        70 

the  timQ  of  Addan  numbers  collected,  but  they 
were  treated  as  rebellious  slaves,  rather  than 
as  a  people,  and  a  general  slaughter  and  dis- 
persion of  them  took  place ;  in  which  state  of 
dispersion  into  all  countries  under  heaven  they 
continue  unto  this  day  ! ! 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and  Inspiration  qfihe 

New  Testament. 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  27 
books,  all  of  them  written  by  persons  contenaporaiy. 
with  our  Saviour.  These  persons  were  eight  in 
number,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  Jude. 

They  were  written  at  different  times,  and  in  divers 
places,  remote  from  each  other.  When  the  last  was 
written  (St.  John's)  the  Gospel  had  been  preached, 
and  churches  founded  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa. 
Different  churches  at  first  received  different  books, 
but  gradually  enlarged  their  canons,  so  that  it  was 
not  long  before  Christians  of  all  countries  acknow- 
ledged the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  books. 

Owing  to  the  persecution  that  Christians  met 
with,  and  the  want  of  a  national  establishment,  no 
general  assembly  of  Christians  could  be  held  for 
several  centmies,  to  give  a  public  sanction  to  any 
canon  of  Scriptiure  -,  and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to 
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have  recourse  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
information ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there 
is  an  ahnost  perfect  agreement  among  them. 

Thejirst  regular  catalogue  is  left  by  OrigeUy  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  lliis 
catalogue  is  the  same  as  ours,  except  that  it  omits 
the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude ;  however,  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings  he  refers  to  them,  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  Apostles. 

In  the  following  century  we  have — 1.  Eusebius  ; 
2.  Athanasius;  3.  Cyril;  4.  Epiphanius;  5.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen;  6.  Philaster;  7.  Jerome;  8.  Ruf- 
fin;  9.  Augustine;  10.  Council  of  Laodicea;  11. 
Council  of  Carthage ;  all  of  them  publishing  cata- 
logues; seven  of  which  exactly  agree  with  our  canon  ; 
three  omit  the  Revelation  only ;  and  Philaster  omits 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  Revelation ;  but  he 
acknowledges  both  in  other  parts  of  his  work. 
These  catalogues  include  no  other  books  but  such  as 
are  in  our  canon,  thereby  shewing  their  authenticity 
and  genuineness.  Moreover  Polycarp,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  Apostles,  and  Justin  Martyr, 
Tatian,  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
all  living  in  the  second  century,  inform  us,  that  the 
primitive  Church  admitted  no  other  Gospels  but 
those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  and  tell 
us  also  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
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were  publicly  read  in  Christian  congregations.  The 
69th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  orderg  that 
only  the  books  of  the  canon  should  be  read  in 
churches.  Copies  of  Scriptures  were  dispersed  eveiy 
where.  Christians  of  all  denominations  appealed  to 
them  as  decisive  of  any  argument ;  and  both  Jews 
and  Pagans,  who  were  enemies  to  Christianity,  un- 
derstood that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
tained the  faith  of  Christians. 

This  publicity  rendered  designed  corruption  tm- 
practicable. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  they  suffered  firom 
the  errors  of  transcribers ;  of  this  Origen  com- 
plains. 

After  the  various  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  diligently  and  minutely  collated, 
the  different  readings  have  been  found  to  be  such  as 
not  to  affect  any  essential  article  of  faith. 

The  four  Gospels ; 

The  first  thirteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul ; 

The  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ; 

The  fiirst  Episfle  of  St.  John ; 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
Were  always  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  au- 
thentic*, 

•  On  this  point  see  Part  11.  on  Paley»  Prop.  L  section  9. 
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The  other  seven ;  namely,  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 
by  Paul ;  Epistle  of  St  James ;  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter;  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John ;  Epistle 
of  Jude ;  and  the  Revelation,  were  never  denied  to 
be  genuine  by  the  Catholic  Church,  but  were  only 
doubted  to  be  so,  at  a  very  early  period,  till  suffi- 
cient evidence  had  been  produced  to  prove  them 
genuine.  This  shews  the  caution  with  which  early 
Christians  admitted  books  into  their  canon.  In- 
deed Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  and  all  the  early 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  admitted  that  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  genuine. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  ar- 
ranged differently  by  different  persons,  at  different 
periods,  but  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  our 
Bibles  seems  to  be  unobjectionable. 

The  New  Testament  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts: 

1st  The.  Gospels^;  2nd.  The  Acts;  Srd.  The 
Epistles;  4tb.  The  Revelation. 

The  four  Gospels  contain  each  of  them  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  life  and  ministry,  but  none  of 
them  profess  to  give  an  account  of  all  Christ's  mira- 
cles, or  instructions ;  they  are  written  concisely,  but 

•  The  Greek  word  "EvayyiKiov  (glad  tidings,)  derived  from  tv, 
bene,  and  ayyiXXw,  nuncio,  corresponds  with  the  Saxon  word  Gospel, 
deriTcd  from  Ood,  good,  and  spel,  word,  or  tidings. 
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any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah.  Many  of  the  same  facts  are  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
words.  The  examples  oi verbal  offreement  axe  longer 
and  more  numerous  between  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  than  they  are  be- 
tween Mark  and  Luke.  Mark  and  Luke,  however, 
follow  nearly  the  same  order ;  and  in  this  Matthew 
often  differs  from  them.  There  is  also  a  species  of 
disagreement  in  minute  points,  and  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, that  proves  they  did  not  write  in  con- 
cert 

JohrCs  Gospel  has  very  little  matter  in  common 
with  the  other  three ;  it  was  written  upwards  of  60 
years  after  Christ's  death. 

The  Acts  contain  accounts  of  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  and  Europe^  extending  to  about  dO 
years  after  Christ's  ascension. 

The  Epistles  were  written  by  different  Apostles, 
to  single  persons,  to  Churches,  and  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  in  the  world.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  regular  treatises  upon  Chris- 
tianity, though  its  most  essential  doctrines  are  occa- 
sionally introduced  and  explained. 

The  Apocalypse^  or  Revelation^  contains  a  long 
series  of  prophecies  which  were  to  be  accomplished 
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in  the  Christian  Church  gradually y  thus  affording 
each  succeeding  age  additional  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 


INSPIRATION  OP  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  having  been 
demonstrated,  that  of  the  New  might  be  admitted  as 
a  regular  consequence ;  for  if  the  temporary  Jewish 
Dispensation,  limited  to  a  single  people,  required 
an  inspired  rule  of  life,  much  more  would  the  ever- 
lasting Christian  covenant,  which  was  intended  for 
all  mankind.  But  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament  having  been  shewn,  its  in- 
spiration may  be  demonstrated, 

1st.  By  inference ;  because  though  most  of  the 
Aposties  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  public  con- 
duct and  ministry  of  Christ ;  though  they  had  heard 
all  the  doctrines  he  taught;  and  though  ^'  when 
they  were  alone  he  expounded  all  things  *"  to  them ; 
yet  Christ  deemed  it  ^^  expedient  that  they  should 
receive  the  Comforter,  who  should  guide  them  into 
all  truth,"  and  "  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance t."  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  lAndXinspiration 

*  Mark  iv.  34.  f  John  xiv.  26 ;  and  xvL  13. 
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was  necessary ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God 
would  not  provide  every  thing  that  was  necessary  lor 
so  important  an  affair.  We  have,  therefore,  its  in- 
spiration proved, 

2nd.  By  direct  evidence.  The  Apostles  are  re- 
presented as  ^^  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,^'  and  '^  confinnfaig 
their  doctrine  by  miracles.''  And  though  it  may  be 
said  that  this  evidence  can  apply  only  to  speaking, 
and  not  writing ;  yet  it  is  not  very  probable  thai 
they  should  be  inspired  whilst  delivering  oraUg  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  which  could  only  be  heard  hy 
a  few;  and  that  this  inspiration  should  be  with- 
drawn when  they  sat  down  to  write  them  for  the 
many.  But  we  are  not  left  to  a  probability ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  "  abode  with  the  Apostles  ^^  ewer;" 
which  must  necessarily  imply  a  constant  inspiraiumy 
whether  they  taught  by  speaMng  or  writing. 

This  argument  cannot  perhaps  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  writings  of  St  Mark  and  Luke,  who 
were  neither  Apostles  sent  regularly,  nor  yet  mira- 
culously, like  St.  Paul.  But  we  have  abundant  rea- 
son to  believe  they  partook  of  the  extraordinaiy 
efiiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  granted  to  the  disciples 
of  Christ ;  and  that  their  writings  were  respectively 
approved  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  com- 
panions they  were,  and  also  by  St  John.    In  this 
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belief  we  have  the  sanction  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians,  by  whom  their  writings  were  received  ascano- 
mcal  from  earliest  times.  Their  doctrines  also  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  those  of  the  other  Apostles. 

The  Gospels  do  not  contain  sl/uU  ond  particular 
accomit  of  Christ's  life^  but  only  a  very  small  pari 
of  it*;  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  enabled  the  Apostles  to  make  a  proper 
selectiaHf  and  record  such  things  as  were  best  cal- 
culated to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

jS^^  Paul  unequivocally  asserts  his  own  inspira- 
tiomf;  it  also  appears  from  these  assertions,  *^  I 
qpeak  this  by  permissiony  not  by  commandment;'^ 
and  ^^  to  the  rest  speak  /,  not  the  Lord ;"  that  he 
could  distinguish  between  inspired  knowledge  and 
the  ordinaiy  suggestions  of  his  own  mind.  We 
must,  however,  believe  that  the  latter  were  under  the 
superintending  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  he 
was  prevented  from  teaching  any  thing  wrong. 
Ihere  is  also  internal  evidence  that  Paul's  Epistles 
proceeded  from  the  same  Spirit  as  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  in  ihe  New 
Testament  is  also  a,  proof  of  its  inspiration. 

•  John  xzi  25.  f  Gal.  i.  11,  12. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Evangelical  Writers  and 

their  Works. 

1.    St.  Matthew. 

Matthew f  called  also  Leviy  was  the  son  of  Alph^Bus; 
probably  not  that  Alphaeus  who  was  father  of  James 
the  Less.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  his  tribe 
is  not  known.  Though  a  Jew,  he  was  a  Publican^ 
or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans. 

It  appears  that  he  collected  the  tolls  fix>m  those 
that  passed  over  the  lake  of  Gennesaxeth.     Christ 

« 

called  him  whilst  he  was  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  office ;  and  he  firom  that  time  became  a  constant 
attendant  upon  our  Saviour.  After  Christ^s  ascen- 
sion he  continued  to  preach  in  Judea,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whither  he  afterwards  went.  It  is  probable 
he  died  a  natural  death.  His  Gospel  is  alluded  to 
by  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp,  though  they  do  not  mention  it  by 
name.  Papias  is  the  first  who  names  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  Matthew  mentioned  as  its  au- 
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thor,  by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Chiy- 
sostom,  &c.  &c.  and  its  genuineness  was  never  con- 
troverted. It  is  generally  believed  that  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  the  first  written^  though  the  precise 
time  is  not  known :  the  earliest  period  assigned  is 
A.D.  38 ;  the  latest  64.  Bishop  Tomline's  opinion, 
fomided  upon  the  improbability  of  the  Jews  being  left 
so  long  without  a  written  account  of  Christ's  doctrine 
and  ministry  to  refer  to,  inclines  to  A.D.  38. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy  whether 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  Among  the  ancient  Fathers,  Papias,  Eu- 
sebius,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Jerome,  have  supported  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  and  they  have  been  joined  among  the  modems 
by  Grotius,  Du  Pin,  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Campbell,  &c.  Erasmus  was  the  first  who 
maintained  the  latter ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  Bosnage,  Whitby,  Jortin,  &c. 
It  was  written  in  Palestine  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
and  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was  in  the  Ian. 
goage  then  spoken  in  Palestine,  viz.  Hebrew. 

The  Greek  translation  was,  however,  made  very 
early y  and  used  by  most  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
in  consequence  of  the  Jews  and  their  language  fall- 
ing into  contempt,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  early  fathers  writing  in  Greek.    That 
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it  was  written  in  Palestine  for  the  Jews,  appesn 
from  its  frequent  references  to  Jewish  custoniB,  to 
cities,  and  places,  as  being  weU  known  ;  and  from 
such  things  being  selected  as  would  please  the 
Jews ;  e.  g.  his  beginning  it  with  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,  to  shew  that  he  was  of  Abraham's  race,  &c. 
The  things  mentioned  in  this  Grospel  only  are— 
The  Wise  Men  or  Magi's  Visit;  the  Flight  into 
Egypt ;  the  Slaughter  of  Infants ;  Parable  of  ten 
Virgms;  Pilate's  Wife's  Dream;  Resurrection  of 
Saints  at  Christ's  Crucifixion ;  and  the  bribing  of 
the  Roman  Guard,  appointed  to  watch  his  sepulchie. 


St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  Mark  ike 
Evangelist  be  "  John,  sumamed  Mark."  Many 
critics  cpnsider  them  the  same.  He  was  in  that 
case  the  son  of  Mary^  an  early  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  whose  house  Peter  went  when  he  was 
deUvered  out  of  prison  ♦ ;  he  was  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  Peter  converted 
him,  as  he  calls  him  his  son.  He  went  A.D.  44  to 
Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  In  their  second 
journey  to  the  same  place  he  left  them  at  Perga,  in 

•  Acts  xii.  12. 
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Pamphylia,  and  retained  to  Jerusalem,  whereby  he 
afterwards  caused  a  dispute  between  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, that  ended  in  their  separation ;  and  Barnabas 
went  to  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  Mark.  St  Paul 
appears  to  have  been  reconciled  to  him  ^.  Jerome 
says,  ^*  he  died  in  Nero's  8th  year,  at  Alexandria," 
which  implies  that  it  was  by  a  natural  death.  Pa- 
pias  is  the  first  who  names  Mark's  Gospel ;  after* 
wards  Irenaeus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Origen,  &c. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  Mark  was  the  familiaT 
companion  of  Peter,  and  wrote  this  Gospel  firom  the 
public  and  private  discourses  of  that  Apostle;  as 
many  things  honourable  to  Peter  are  omitted,  and 
all  his  failings  are  recorded.  Some  have  even  in 
consequence  called  it  Peter's  Gospel.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  the  year  65,  for  the  use  of  the 
Christians  at  Bome^  whilst  Mark  and  Peter  were 
there. 

That  it  was  not  written  for  Jews  is  evident  firom 
Jewish  things  and  customs  being  explained :  thus 
Jordan  has  the  word  river  prefixed  t;  corban  is 
said  to  be  a  giji  %. 

Mark's  Gospel  is  a  simple  compendious  narrative; 
his  style  is  clear  and  correct ;  he  is  less  circumstan- 
tial than  Matthew,  and  usually  follows  his  arrange- 

•  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  t  Mark  i.  6.  J  Ibid,  vii  11,  &c. 
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ment  That  this  Gospel  is  NOT  an  abridgment  qf 
Matthew' 8 J  appears  from  his  omitting  several  impoit- 
ant  things  related  in  it ;  e,  g,  Christ's  genealogy  and 
birth  ;  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem ;  the  sermon  on 
the  mount;  and  more  particularly  from  his  dilating 
upon  some  facts  which  are  concisely  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  such  as  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  *,  and  the 
miracles  amongst  the  Gadarenes  f,  compajed  with 
Matthew  |.  Lardner  has  enumerated  above  thirty 
circumstances  noticed  by  Mark,  which  are  not  found 
in  any  other  Gospel ;  many  are  trifling,  but  two  are 
accounts  of  miraculous  cures,  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
chapter,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  8th, 


St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

Of  Luke's  family  little  is  known ;  he  is  not  named 
in  any  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  Acts  he  uses  some- 
times the  word  wcy  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  that 
at  those  times  he  was  with  Paul :  e.  g,  "  FroniTroas 
we  came  to  Samothracia  §."  They  went  next  to 
Philippi,  where  they  separated ;  for  Luke  there  uses 
the  pronoun  they  ||.  It  appears  Luke  joined  Paul 
when  he  was  returning  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  second 

•  Mark  ii.  f  Ibid.  v.  J  Matt  ix.  2.  viil  la 

§  Luke  xvl  11.  II  Ibid,  xvil  1. 
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vigit  to  Greece  * ;  e.g,  "  They  tarried  for  us  at  Troas, 
and  we  sailed  away  from  Philippi."  Prom  Paul's 
Epistle  we  find  that  Luke  continued  with  him  during 
h  is  onfinement  at  Rome  f. 

Justin  Martyr  quotes  passages  from  Luke's  Gos- 
pel; but  Lrenaeus  is  the  first  who  names  him,  and 
he  cites  so  many  passages,  and  points  out  so  many 
peculiarities  from  him,  that  this  is  a  sufficient  tes- 
timonj  of  its  genuineness ;  he  is,  however,  supported 
by  Origeu,  Jerome,  Chiysostom,  &c. 

It  seems  most  probable  it  was  pubUshed  in  Greece, 
AJ).  63,  for  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts,  as  he  has 
inserted  many  explanations,  particularly  concerning 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  he  would  not  have 
done  had  he  been  writing  to  Jews.  This  Gospel 
contains  many  things  which  the  others  do  not ;  e.  g. 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  Roman  census ;  vision 
to  the  shepherds;  Simeon  and  Anna's  testimony; 
Christ's  conversation  with  the  doctors  when  twelve 
years  old :  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  pro- 
digal son  :  the  account  of  2kiccheus ;  and  of  the  pe- 
nitent thief,  &c.  All  these  peculiarities  are  noticed 
hy  Lrenseus. 

Luke  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  learning 
than  the  other  Evangelists ;  his  language  is  more 

♦  Acts  XX.  5,  6.  f  2  Tim.  iv.  11.     Col.  iv.  14. 
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pure ;  he  is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  phymdaii* 
No  mention  being  any  where  made  of  his  martyr* 
dom,  it  is  thought  he  died  a  natural  death. 


St.  John's  Gospel, 

St  John  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and 
brother  of  James  the  Great  He  was  called  to  be  a 
disciple  with  his  brother  James,  as  they  were  fish- 
ing upon  Gennesaret,  or  sea  of  Galilee  *.  These  two 
were  called  Boanerges^  implying  their  zeal  and  re- 
solution. Mistaking  Christ's  kingdom  for  a  tem- 
poral one,  they  applied  for  places  of  honour,  and 
were  rebuked  f.  John  was  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Christ ;  he,  with  Peter  and  James,  was  chosen  fte- 
quently  to  accompany  Christ  when  no  others  were 
present ;  as  at  the  transfiguration,  and  during  his 
agony  in  the  garden.  John  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  aposfle  present  at  the  crucifixion.  Christ 
consigned  the  care  of  his  mother  to  him.  He  saw 
the  blood  and  water  issue  firom  Christ's  side ;  was 
one  of  the  first  who  were  made  acquainted  with 
Christ's  resurrection ;  and,  with  the  other  ten  apos- 
tles, witnessed  his  ascension.  He  continued  to 
preach  the  Gospel  some  time  at  Jerusalem;  was 

•  Matt  iv.  21.  t  Mark  xx.  20.  Matt  x.  30. 
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imprisoned  by  the  Sanhedrim^  with  Peter*,  and 
afterwards  with  the  other  Apostles  f.  After  the 
second  release,  John  and  Peter  were  sent  hy  the 
other  Apostles  to  the  Samaritans,  whom  Philip  the 
deacon  had  converted,  that  through  them  the  Sama- 
ritans might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  Here  his 
history  ends,  except  that  as  he  informs  us,  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  in  the  JBgean  sea,  ^^  for  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :" 
most  probably  Domitian  banished  him  thither. 
Upon  Nervals  siicceeduig  to  the  empire  he  returned 
to  Ephesus,  in  A.D.  96,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  (having  survived  all  the  Apostles)  in  the  third 
year  of  TrajafCs  reign,  AJD.  100.  There  are  mani- 
fest  allusions  to  this  Gospel  in  Hermas,  Ignatius, 
and  Justin  Martyr ;  but  Iienseus  is  the  first  who  ex- 
pressly namei  it 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  John  published  his 
Gospel  in  A^ia^  and  that  when  he  wrote  it,  he  had 
seen  the  other  three  Gospels ;  therefore  it  is  a  tacit 
confirmation  of  the  other,  three,  with  which  it  does 
not  disagree  in  any  material  point 

It  was  most  -probably  published  about  A.D.  97. 
This  late  date  is  inferred  by  the  contents  and  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel  itself;  for  the  Evangelist  evi- 

•  Acts  iv.  3.  t  IbiA  v.  18. 
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dendy  considers  those  whom  he  addresses  as  little 
acquainted  with  Jewish  customs.  He  calls  the  pas- 
sorer,  "  the  passover  of  the  Jews ;"  says  that "  rabbi" 
signifies  "  teacher;*'  and  that  the  "  Samaritans  had 
no  dealings  with  the  Jews,'*  &c.  Explanations  of 
this  kind  are  made  in  the  other  Gospels  sometimes, 
but  in  this  more  frequently ;  therefore  probably  many 
Gentiles  from  distant  parts  had  been  converted  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  and  were  unacquainted  with 
Jewish  customs,  it  being  then  thirty  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

According  to  some  of  the  fathers  it  was  written  io 
refute  the  Gnostics,  Cerinthians,  and  Ebionites,  and 
to  establish  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ 
This  appears  probable  from  this  Gospel  containing 
more  of  doctrine  and  less  of  historical  matter  than 
the  others.  It  may  be  considered  pecidiarly  as  a 
standard  offaith^  written  by  the  Apostle  who  en- 
joyed in  a  high  degree  the  afiection  and  confidence 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion.  The  style  of 
this  Gospel  is  the  least  correct  of  the  four,  but  this 
is  compensated  by  its  admirable  simplicity. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

This  Book  professes  itself  to  be  a  continuation  of 
St.  Luke^B  Gospel;  its  style  is  the  same.  Lrenacus, 
and  many  other  fathers,  quote  it  as  written  by  Luke. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity /or 
about  thirty  years  ;  but  by  no  means  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  Church  during  that  time.  Some  of  the 
principal  things  related  are,  Matthias  being  chosen 
in  the  room  of  Judas ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost;  Stephen's  death;  Paul's  conversion; 
Cornelius  the  first  Gentile  convert;  &8t  Gentile 
Church  at  Antioch ;  believers  first  called  Christians 
there ;  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  circumcision 
and  other  rites  declared  not  necessary  for  Gentile 
converts,  by  a  decree.  The  latter  part  is  confined  to 
the  travels  of  Paul  and  Luke. 

As  the  history  is  not  continued  after  Paul's  two 
years'  imprisonment  at  Rome,  most  probably  it  was 
published  soon  after  his  releasCy  about  A.D.  64.  The 
place  of  publication  is  doubtfiil,  but  probably  it 
was  in  Greece. 
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St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cili* 
cia,  and  was  a  Jew  and  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  wa§ 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  Pharisee  i  by  trade 
a  tent-maker*;  he  studied  the  law  at  Jemsalem, 
under  Gamaliel. 

Paulas  name  first  occurs  in  the  Acts  f,  at  the  ac- 
count of  Stephen's  death :  he  was  a  yiolent  persecu- 
tor of  the  Christians.  In  this  account  his  name  is 
given  as  Saul,  which  he  afterwards  changed  to  the 
Roman  name  Paul,  probably  out  of  compliment  to 
his  first  Roman  convert  Sergius  Paulus  J. 

He  was  miraculously  converted  in  his  journey 
firom  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  (whither  he  went  fiv 
the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  the  Christians  therei) 
and  was  supematurally  qualified  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  §.  He  commenced  his  minis- 
try at  Damascus,  and  then  went  to  Jerusalem^  but 
was  obliged  to  flee  firom  persecution  there.  He 
preached  next  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confining  his 
teaching  to  Jews.  After  the  conversion  of  Corne- 
lius, he  and  Barnabas  preached  to  the  Gentiles  at 

*  Among  the  Jews  it  was  an  usual  practice  to  instruct  a/7  in  some 
trade, 
t  Acts  viii.  1.  X  Ibid.  xiii.  7*  §  Acts  iz. 
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Antioch,  where  the  first  Gentile  Church  was  esta- 
blished. He  and  Barnabas  were  then  specially  set 
apart  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world  *.  For  this  purpose 
St  Pan!  made  what  are  generally  termed  three  apos- 
tolical joumies. 

Tkejirsi  apostolical  jowrney  was  from  Antioch  to 
Salamis  and  Paphos,  in  Cyprus  f;  to  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia ;  to  Antioch,  in  Pisidia ;  and  to  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia ;  from  whence  they 
retained  to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  by  nearly  the  same 
route.  The  time  of  this  first  journey  was  about  two 
years.  Sergius  Paulus  was  converted  in  the  course 
of  it  Between  this  and  the  next  journey  Paul  and 
Barnabas  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  a 
council  held  respecting  the  circumcision  of  the  Gen<^ 
tiles,  which  was  at  length  declared  not  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  second  apostolical  journey  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  risiting  different  Churches  which  they  had 
founded.  Before  it  commenced  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated,  Paul  chose  Silas  as  his  companion,  and 
travelled  from  Antioch  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
Derbe,  Lystra,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia :  being  forbid- 
den by  the  Spirit  to  go  into  Asia  Proper,  he  went 

*  Acts  xiii.  2.  f  Acts  xiil  4. 
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into  Mysia ;  forbidden  to  go  into  Bithynia,  he  went 
to  TroaS)  Samothracia,  Neapplis,  and  Fhilippi,  of 
Macedonia ;  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  to 
Thessalonica ;  to  Berea,  and  to  Athens.  Here  Panl 
was  accused  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the 
Areopagus.  Dionysius  and  Damans  were  cohyerted 
here.  From  Athens  he  went  to  Corinth,  where  he 
staid  preaching  the  Gospel  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
from  thence  he  went  into  Syria,  to  Ephesus,  to  Cs- 
sarea,  and  to  Jerusalem,  just  before  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  After  that  he  went  to  Antioch.  Dur- 
ing part  of  this  jomney  Luke  and  Timothy  were  also 
with  St.  Paul. 

The  third  journey  was  through  Galatia  andPhry- 
gia,  to  Ephesus,  where  he  staid  two  years,  preach- 
ing with  great  success ;  thence  to  Troas ;  into  Mace- 
donia ;  to  Corinth.  He  intended  to  have  gone  into 
Syria,  but,  on  account  of  the  Jews,  passed  through 
Macedonia,  and  sailed  from  Philippi  to  Troas  in 
five  days ;  by  land  to  Assos ;  by  sea  to  Mitylene ; 
to  Miletus ;  to  Tyre ;  to  Cassarea ;  Agabus,  at  this 
place  foretelling  his  sufferings  if  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  arrived  in  the  year  58,  just  before 
Pentecost. 

Here  ends  the  third  apostolical  journey.    Paul 
was  received  with  great  joy  on  account  of  his  suc- 
cess in  preaching  the  Gospel.     But  soon  afterwards 
a  tumult  was  excited  against  \ma  \>y  ^omi^  Viatic 
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Jews,  and  the  mob  Were  on  the  point  of  killing  him, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  Lysias,  a  Koman  officer. 
Next  day,  after  an  altercation  in  the  Sanhedrim  con- 
cerning him,  Lysias,  knowing  that  he  was  a  Koman 
citizen,  and  finding  that  an  attempt  was  on  foot  to 
assassinate  him,  sent  him  to  Felix,  the  Koman  go- 
vernor at  CaBsarea.    Paul  was  accused  before  him 
by  Ananias,  the  high-priest,  and  Tertullus,  an  ora- 
tor, and  then  made  his  defence  ^.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done  fiirther  in  the  business,  and  Paul  was  kept 
as  a  prisoner  at  large  upwards  of  two  years,  Felix 
wishing  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  as  a  bribe  for  his 
release.     At  the  end  of  this  time  Felix  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Festus,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought 
and  accused  again  by  the  Jews.     Here  he  found  it 
necessary  to  avail  himself  of  a  Roman  citizen's  pri- 
vilege, to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  CsBsar  f.     He  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard  at  Caesar's  tribunal.    After  many  dangers  in  a 
long  voyage,  and  aiter  being  wrecked  upon  the  island 
of  Melita,  or  Malta:]:,  he  at  last  was  conducted  safely 
to  Borne.    It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  ever 
tried,  and  there  are  contradictory  opinions  on  this 
point.    He  was,  however,  allowed  to  dwell  by  him- 
self, with  a  soldier  as  a  guard,  and  he  was  fully  oc^ 

•  Acts  xxLv.  t  Acts  xxvi.  J  Acts  xxvii, 
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cupied  in  preaching  the  Crospel  to  those  who  came 
to  hear.  He  staid  two  years  at  Rome,  and  con- 
Terted  some  JewB  and  many  Gentiles^  particulaify 
several  of  the  Emperor's  household. 

Here  the  Scripture  history  ends,  A.D.  63.  Thoe 
are  no  particulaxs  of  the  remainder  of  St  PauTs  life. 
It  is  probable  that  he  afterwards  travelled  into  Aaa 
Minor  and  Greece,  confirming  his  converts,  teod  re- 
gulating the  Churches.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Nero's  persecotitti  of 
the  Christians,  A.D.  65. 

St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  gp*eat  abilities,  wann  fed' 
ings,  firm  resolution,  and  irreproachable  life.  He 
displayed  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  in 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  was  the  principal  instro- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  it  amongst  the  Gentiles.  He  not  only 
laboured  in  preaching,  but  he  wrote  also  the  fomleen 
Epistles  to  Churches  and  individuals,  which  fenn 
part  of  om:  canon.  These  are  writt^i  in  a  concise 
and  often  highly  figurative  style,  and  with  a  stnkmg 
peculiarity  and  energy  of  language.  In  consequence 
of  this,  and  of  their  being  in  the  epistolary  fixnoi 
they  contain  some  obscurities,  and  ^^  things  hard  to 
be  understood ;"  but  they  are  a  storehouse  of  invafai- 
able  information  on  the  sublime  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion. 
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The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  are  fourteen  in  number. 
Their  genuineness  is  established  bj  their  being 
quoted  and  named  by  all  the  primitiFe  Fathers,  and 
being  regularly  inserted  in  -the  early  catalogues  of 
canonical  Scriptures 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  from  Co* 
xinth,  A.D.  58,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Church  at 
Rome,  which  consisted  both  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
conyertSi^  Its  object  was  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith; 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  errors  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  by  shewing  that  the  whole  human  race 
were  admissible  into  the  Christian  corenant,  and 
were  freed  from  all  obligation  to  Mosaic  ceremonies. 
It  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  arguments  as  to 
the  necessity,  excellence,  and  universality  of  the 
Gospel  Dispensation. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
from  Ephesus,  A.D.  56,  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  a 
city  of  Greece,  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  that  name. 
Its  object  is  to  notice  and  reprove  various  abuses 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  Church; 
and  to  exhort  them  to  imion,  simplicity,  and  purity 
of  life.  It  contains  directions  about  the  marriage 
state ;  cautions  against  irregularities  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  a  powerftil  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  and  various  other 
matters  of  unportance. 
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The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  writ- 
ten from  Macedonia,  about  A.D.  67.  The  first  one 
having  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  regret  and 
reformation  amongst  those  whom  it  rebuked,  this 
was  written  to  confirm  them  in  their  good  resolu- 
tions, and  to  give  them  advice  on  various  points  in 
their  situation  and  circumstances. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Gtdatians  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  A.D.  51,  to  the  Christian 
converts  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Galatia. 
Its  object  was  to  counteract  the  impression  which 
some  fisdse  teachers  had  made,  who  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  of  the  necessity  of  being  circmn- 
cised,  and  of  observing  the  Mosaic  law;  and  had 
also  hinted  that  Paul  had  only  an  inferior  conunis- 
sion.  He  proves  the  independency  and  divine  ori^ 
ginal  of  his  mission,  shewing  that  ^he  was  not  a  whit 
behind  the  chiefest  Apostle;'  then  he  declares  the 
aboUtionof  the  ritual  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel ;  and  con- 
cludes with  a  variety  of  exhortations  to  a  holy  life. 

ITie  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  about 
A.D.  61,  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Some  have  thought  it  was  written  to  the  Lao- 
diceans ;  but  the  former  is  more  probable.  It  is  of  a 
generid  nature,  and  intended  to  confirm  them  in  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Philippian$wBS  prohMywriU 
ten  about  A.D.  62,  to  the  Christians  at  Fhilippi,  in 
Macedonia,  in  answer  to  a  letter  they  had  sent  hini» 
whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  to  assure  him  of 
their  regard,  and  to  offer  him  a  supply  of  money. 
It  is  written  in  an  affectionate  style,  and  contains 
earnest  exhortations  to  Christian  holiness,  charity, 
and  humility ;  and  cautions  against  Judaizers. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  probably  written 
A.D.  62,  to  the  Christians  at  Colosse,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  return  to  an  inquiry  which  they  had  sent  after  his 
wel&re  whilst  at  Some.  Its  contents  are  of  a  gene* 
ral  nature,  exhorting  to  Christian  faith  and  practice* 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessahnians  was  pro* 
bably  written  A.D.  52,  to  the  converts  at  Thessalo* 
nica,  the  capital  of  Macedonia ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  ih&Jirst  written  of  all  the  Epistles.  Its 
contents  are  of  a  general  nature ;  but  towards  the 
end  he  dissuades  against  excessive  grief  for  the  loss 
of  deceased  friends,  and  recommends  preparation  for 
death  and  judgment 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written  in  the  same  year  as  the  former,  principally 
to  correct  some  wrong  notions  which  its  perusal  had 
excited  vdth  respect  to  the  near  approach  of  the  day 
of  judgment ;  it  informs  them  that  many  things 
would  occur  before  that  awful  period  should  arrive. 
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The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  probably  writ- 
ten A.D.  63.    Timothy  was  a  natire  of  Lystra,  in 

Lycaonia;  his  father  was  a  Gentile,  his  mothers 

• 

Jewess.  Paul  conyerted  him,  and  therefore  some- 
times calls  him  his  son.  He  accompanied  Paul  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  and  the  object  of  thb 
Epistle  is  to  give  him  directions  concerning  the  ge- 
neral management  of  the  Church  there,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  practice. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  probably  writ- 
ten A.D.  65,  from  Rome,  not  long  before  Ptoil's 
death.  It  is  of  a  general  nature,  exhorting  to  sted- 
fastness  of  fiedth,  and  diligent  discharge  of  minis- 
teiial  duties. 

Tlie  Epistle  to  Titvs  was  written  about  A.D*  64 
Little  is  known  of  Titus :  he  probably  was  a  com- 
panion of  Paul  in  his  journeys,  and  is  by  some  called 
Bishop  of  Crete.  Its  object  is  to  give  general  direc- 
tions concerning  the  management  of  the  Cretan 
Churches. 

TTie  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  written  about  A.D. 
62.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosse,  and  Paul 
wrote  to  intercede  with  him  on  account  of  a  slaTe 
named  Onesimus,  who  had  run  away  from  him,  to 
Bome,  and  had  there  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

13 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  sometimes  had  its 
genuineness  doubted,  though  its  antiquity  has  never 
been  questioned,  there  being  undoubted  references 
to  it  in  the  most  ancient  Christian  Fathers.     Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
centorj,  is  the  first  who  quotes  it  as  the  work  of  Si. 
PomI;  and  he  is  followed  by  Origen,  Dionysius,  Je- 
rome, &c.  &c.  all  of  whom  ascribe  it  to  St  Paul. 
And  even  those  who  have  denied  the  g^uineness 
of  it  have  always  admitted  that  it  was  either  writ* 
ten  or  translated   by  some  fellow-labourer  of  the 
Apostle,  and  that  it  had  his  sanction.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  written  to  the  Christians  of  Judaea, 
who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism,  and  were 
therefore  called  Hebrews^  to  distinguish  them  from 
Greeks  and  Jews  of  other  countries.     Its  object  is  to 
show  the  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian dispensation ;  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  and 
His  superiority  to  Moses ;  His  superiority  as  our  High 
Priest,  and  the  infinite  value  of  His  atonement  above 
that  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  and  the  nature,  merits, 
and  effect  of  faith.    The  objections  to  the  Gospel 
are  answered  with  great  force ;  and  the  arguments 
being  addressed  to  Jews,  are  principally  taken  firom 
the  ancient  Scriptures.    The  style  is  elegant,  and 
often  sublime. 
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The  seven  Catholic  or  General  Epistles^ 

(Ancientlj  so  called  because  addressed  not  to  parti- 
cular  persons,  or  to  the  Churclies  of  single  cities  or 
countries,  but  to  believers  in  general)  were  written 
one  by  St  James,  two  by  St  Peter,  three  by  St  John, 
and  one  by  St  Jude.  The  genuineness  of  five  of 
these  was  at  first  doubted  *,  but  they  were  all  after- 
wards uniyersally  admitted  into  the  canon« 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  written  about  A  J). 
61,  by  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  orCleophas,  who 
is  called  in  the  Gospels  James  the  Less  f,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  James  the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cousin-german  of  Christy 
his  mother  being  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  is  no  account  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship, 
but  in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  Epistles,  he  is  often 
mentioned  udth  great  distinction  %.  He  seems  to 
have  been  early  appointed  by  the  other  Aposdes  to 
remain  and  superintend  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
whilst  they  travelled  into  other  countries.  Hence 
he  is  sometimes  called  Bishop  of  Jerusalem*  He 
presided  at  the  councils  of  the  Apostles;  and  in 


*  See  Part  I.  p.  62.  t  Mark  zv.  40. 

X  Acts  XV.  13;  GaL  L  19;  and  U.  9. 
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consequence  of  his  integrity  and  holy  zeal  was  sur- 
named  James  the  Just.  He  was  put  to  death  in  a 
tumult  of  unbelicTing  Jews,  A.D.  62.  The  object  of 
the  Epistle  was  to  animate  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
support  patiently  their  sufferings  for  the  Gospel, 
and  to  correct  a  mis-interpretation  of  St  PauPs  doc- 
trine of  justification  without  the  works  of  the  cere- 
monial  lawj  which  some  had  perrerted  to  mean 
without  the  works  of  the  moral  law,  and  thus  opened 
a  door  to  all  sorts  of  profligacy.  Hence  the  Apostle 
shews  the  true  nature  of  a  living  active  faitli,  which 
"  without  works  is  dead." 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  probably  writ- 
ten at  Rome,  A.D.  64.  Simon  Peter  was  the  son  of 
Jonas,  and  brother  of  the  Apostle  Andrew.  He  was 
married,  and  lived  at  Capernaum,  as  a  fisherman. 
The  surname  Peter  seems  to  have  been  given  him 
by  Christ,  to  designate  his  bold  firmness  of  charac- 
ter^. Christ  called  him  and  his  brother  to  be 
^  fishers  of  men  f."  Christ  seems  to  have  had  no 
fixed  residence  after  he  began  his  public  ministry 
save  with  Peter,  at  Capernaum.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances recorded  in  the  Gospel,  of  Peter's  being 
selected  to  be  present  on  extraordinary  occasions  in 
Christ's  life ;  of  his  often  being  particularly  address- 

•  John  i.  42.  t  Matt.  iv.  " 
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ed  by  Christ ;  and  generallj  actmg  as  spokesman  of 
the  Apostles ;  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of 
the  twelve,  or  rather  as  the  leading  character;  there 
being  no  actual  superiority  of  any  of  the  Apottloii 
It  is  supposed  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  crucifixioiiy 
in  the  Christian  persecution  by  Nero,  A.D.  6k 
The  Epistle  is  addressed  generally  to  the  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  object  is  to  enforce  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  of  humility,  patience  under  persecutioni) 
civil  obedience,  and  vigilance  against  tenq>tati0Di 
It  is  admired  as  a  composition  of  great  dignity  and 
majesty. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  probably 
written  A.D^  65,  from  Rome,  a  litUe  before  the  Apos- 
tle's death,  to  the  same  persons  as  the  first.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  attest,  with  the  Apostle's  dying  breath,  ai 
it  were,  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  faith ;  to 
fbretel  the  rise  of  heresies,  and  false  doctrmes;  to 
denounce  judgment  against  the  deserters  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  to  exhort  the  brethren  to  com- 
tinue  stedfast  in  faith  and  obedience  to  the  Loid 
Jesus  Christ 

7%e  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  was  written  pro- 
bably about  A.D.  69,  by  the  Evangelist,  to  Chris- 
tians generally.  Its  object  was  to  confirm  them  in 
the  true  faith  in  opposition  to  certain  heretical  tenets 
that  had  sprung  up,  denying  the  necessity  for  an 
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atonement,  and  the  pre-existence  and  inoamation  of 
Christ 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  John  was  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  first,  to  an  eminent  female  con* 
y«rt,  chiefly  to  confirm  her  in  the  true  fistith,  in  (^po* 
sition  to  the  heresies  he  had  mentioned  in  the  first 

The  Third  Epistle  of  St.  John  was  supposed  to 
be  T^Titteii  firom  Ephesus,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
two  former,  to  a  private  Christian  called  Gains, 
chiefly  to  commend  his  kindness  and  hospitality  to 
the  Christians  where  he  resided. 

These  two  last  Epistles  are  improperly  termed 
CathoUc,  b^ing  addressed  to  private  persons. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  probably  written 
A.D.  70,  by  Jude,  the  brother  oi  James  the  Less, 
and  theref(»re  cousin-german  of  Christ  His  call  is 
not  recorded,  and  he  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
Grospels  *.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  natural 
death.  It  is  addressed  to  all  Christians  generally, 
and  its  object  is  to  confirm  them  in  the  true  faith ; 
to  wdm  them  against  the  perverting  and  seducing 
doctrines  of  false  teachers ;  to  denounce  woe  against 
all  impious  and  profligate  characters ;  and  to  exhort 
the  brethren  to  keep  in  the  love  of  God,  and  obedi- 
ence to  their  Saviour. 

•  John  xiv.  22. 
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The  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine  is  uniyersally 
allowed  to  be  the  work  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 
Its  omission  in  some  of  the  early  catalogues  arose, 
not  from  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness^  but  from  an 
idea  that  its  contents  were  too  obscure  and  mffsteru 
ous  for  public  reading.     St  John  wrote  it  in  the  isb 
of  Patmos,  whither  he  had  been  banished  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  about  A.D.  95.     The  first  fhxee 
chapters  are  of  an  introductory  kind,  asserting  tbe 
divine  authority  of  the  writer's  predictions,  wUcb 
he  delivers  respecting  the  Churches  of  Proconsnlir 
Asia.    The  prophetic  visions  of  2i  general  kind  com- 
mence at  the  fourth  chapter,  and  contain  a  predic- 
tion of  all  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  Chxis- 
tian  Church,  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
^'  To  explain  this  book  perfectly  is  not  the  woik,  d 
one  man  or  of  one  age ;  it  will  probably  never  be 
clearly  understood  till  all  is  fulfilled.^'*     It  is  gift- 
ciously  designed  that  the  gradual  accomplishment  of 
these  prophecies  should  afford  to  every  succeeding 
age  additional  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sketch  of  the  New  Testament  History. 

Our  blessed  Redeemer  Jesus  (called  Christy  or 
Messiah  *J  having  been  miraculously  conceived  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  in  the  womb  of  a  vir- 
gin named  Mary^  betrothed  f  to  a  man  named  Jo- 
sephy  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  Judaea,  in 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
whilst  Augustus  was  emperor  of  Rome.  Joseph  and 
Mary,  though  in  a  low  condition,  were  both  de- 
scended from  David.  Their  residence  was  at  Na- 
zareth, in  Galilee ;  but  they  had  gone  to  Bethlehem 
to  be  enrolled,  according  to  a  decree  of  Augustus, 
that  being  the  city  to  which  the  family  of  David  be- 
longed.   Whilst  ihey  were  there  Mary  brought  forth 

*  The  words  Christ  and  Messiah  mean  the  same  thing;  the  latter 
being  a  Hebrew  and  the  former  a  Greek  word,  signifying  "  The 
Anointed  One/'  and  applied  in  a  peculiarly  eminent  and  significant 
degree  to  Jesus  as  the  anointed  Son  of  God, 

f  It  was  a  custom  in  the  eastern  countries  for  persons  to  be  be- 
trothed or  affianced  to  each  other  for  some  time  before  the  marriage 
took  place. 
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her  first-bom  son,  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  for  want  of  room  in  the  inn,  laid  him  in  a  man- 
ger. The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  maimer  and 
circumstances  of  it,  were  first  annomiced  by  a  host 
of  angels  appearing  to  some  country  shepherds  watch- 
ing their  flocks  by  night*,  who  came  to  Bethlehem, 
and  having  found  all  as  the  angels  had  declared,  re- 
turned praising  and  glorifying  God.  At  his  circum- 
cision and  presentation  in  the  Temple,  on  the  eighth 
day  afterwards,  two  devout  and  aged  attendants  at 
the  Temple,  Simeon  and  Anna,  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  declared  Him  to  be  tlie 
Messiah  f.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  still  more  pub- 
licly announced  afterwards  by  the  arrival  of  wise 
men,  or  sages,  from  the  East,  who  had  seen  his  star, 
that  is,  some  extraordinary  meteoric  appearance  is 
the  heavens;  by  this  coming  under  a  divine  im- 
pulse, they  were  miraculously  guided  to  the  place 
where  He  was,  and  did  homage  before  Him,  pre- 
senting the  gifts  usual  on  visiting  a  royal  person, 
age  X,  Thus  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  commu- 
nicated both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  by  them  He 
was  thus  early  acknowledged. 

These  things  becoming  publicly  known,  caused 
much  wonder ;  more  particularly  as  from  prophecy 

•  Luke  il  6—14.  f  Luke  ii.  25—38.  I  Matt  ii.  I.  et  leq. 
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there  was  at  that  time  an  uniyersal  expectation  of 
the  appearance  of  some  great  personage  in  the  world; 
the  Jews  especially  were  looking  for  a  promised 
Prince  to  deliver  and  rule  their  nation.  Herod,  fear- 
ing his  power  might  be  endangered,  endeavoured  to 
destroy  Him,  by  ordering  aU  the  children  in  Beth- 
lehem, under  two  years  of  age,  to  be  slain.  Jesus 
was  saved  by  God's  directing  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
cairy  Him  into  Egypt,  where  they  staid  till  Herod's 
death. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  early  life  of  Christ, 
saving  that  He  lived  in  subjection  to  his  parents ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  shewed 
amazing  wisdom  before  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the 
Temple  *. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  John 
the  Baptist  was  bom.  He  had  been  miraculously 
pxomised  to  his  father  Zacharias  f  (a  Jewish  priest) ; 
his  mother  Elizabeth  was  nearly  related  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  We  have  no  further  account  of 
the  Baptist  till  he  entered  upon  his  office  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Jesus,  (thirty  years  afterwards)  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
whilst  Pontius  Pilate  was  Procurator  of  Judaea.  He 
then  appeared  in  the  desert  country  about  Jordan, 

•  Luke  u.  47.  t  I^id.  i.  13. 
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preaching  the  doctrine  of  ^  repentance  for  the  remis* 
sion  of  sins,'  and  admonishing  his  countrymen  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand^.  To  frequent 
inquiries  he  uniformly  answered  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ  J  but  only  sent  to  prepare  His  way  f.  After 
multitudes  had  been  baptized  Jesus  came  to  John, 
and  (removing  the  Baptist's  scruples  about  his  in** 
feriority  to  himself)  was  baptized  by  him;  on  which 
occasion  there  was  a  miraculous  visible  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him ;  and  an  annunciation  firom 
heaven  declared  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  J. 

Being  thus  baptized,  and  then  having  sustained  a 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  after  forty  days 
fasting  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  Christ  entered  upon 
His  public  ministry,  commencing  in  Galilee;  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  speaMng  as 
never  man  spoke ;  and  confirming  His  doctrine  by 
miracles.  His  followers  in  consequence  becoming 
numerous.  He  chose  twelve  persons^  called  Apostles^ 
to  be  His  constant  attendants  during  his  ministry. 
He  declared  that  the  purpose  of  His  coming  into  the 
world  was,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance ;  that  ibA 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved ;  and  that  who- 
soever believed  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.     He   taught  that   the   two   great 

•  Luke  iii.  3.  f  John  i.  23.  J  Luke  iil  22. 
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braoches  of  human  duty  were  **  love  to  Gtod  and 
love  to  our  neighbour."  That  God  required  a  spi* 
ritual  service,  and  purity  of  hekrt,  as  well  as  out- 
ward  profession  and  moral  conduct  He  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  faith,  humility,  temperance,  devo- 
tion, and  resignation  to  God's  will ;  and  of  integrity, 
mercy,  charity,  kindly  affection  and  brotherly  love 
towards  our  fellow-men.  He  asserted  most  posi- 
tively  that  there  would  be  a  future  eternal  state  of 
existence;  and  a  general  judgment  by  which  all  man- 
kind would  be  sentenced  to  eternal  happiness  or  mi* 
sery,  according  to  their  deeds. 

In  proof  oi  his  divine  mission,  and  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  he  publicly  performed  most  CLstonUh^ 
ing  miracles.  By  His  word  alone  He  cured  instan- 
taneously all  manner  of  diseases ;  made  the  blind  to 
see  ;  the  deaf  to  hear;  the  lame  to  walk.  He  calmed 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  restored  the  dead  to  life. 
He  plainly  manifested  His  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
of  men's  hearts,  and  of  the  events  of  futurity.  Though 
doing  all  this.  He  Uved  \i4thout  any  outward  state  or 
splendour,  having  no  fixed  abode,  save  at  the  house 
of  Peter,  a  fisherman,  one  of  His  apostles. 

When  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  (which  pro- 
bably continued  about  three  years)  He  had  fully 
taught  and  confirmed  His  religion ;  and  shewn  an 

r 
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example  of  it  bj  a  life  of  piely  and  holiness;  He 
prepared  to  complete  the  work  ci  redemption  by  die 
sacrifice  of  HiraseUl  After  instituting  the  sIbickb- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  to  be  a  perpetoal  oom- 
memoration  of  that  event.  He  permitted  TTiiaffftlf  |o 
be  betrayed  by  Judas  (one  of  His  Apostles) ;  to  be 
dragged  bound  before  the  Hi^-Priest  and  Jewish 
Sanhedrim;  to  be  there  falsely  accused,  and  {no- 
nounced  to  be  guilty  of  death  as  a  blasphemer^  bd« 
cause  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  (as  He 
really  was)  **  the  Son  of  God'' 

Haying  been  treated  with  the  greatest  crueliyand 
indignity,  He  was  carried  before  the  Boman  Go- 
vemor,  Pontius  Pilate,  to  have  the  sentence  of  death 
confirmed  (the  Jews  not  then  having  the  power  of 
life  and  death).  Pilate  was  prevailed  upon  by  their 
importunity,  and  contrary  to  his  own  conviction  of 
Christ's  innocence,  to  condemn  Him  to  be  crucified. 
This  was  immediately  done ;  and  He  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves ;  thus  making  an  atonement  by 
His  blood  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

At  the  moment  He  expired  the  veil  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  rent  in  twain ;  the  earth  did  quake ;  the 
rocks  rent ;  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodies 
of  saints  which  slept  arose.  Though  it  was  the  sixth 
hour  (or  mid-day)  there  was  a  darkness  over  all  the 
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eaith,  till  the  ninih  hour  ^;  nature  herself  thns  pro* 
claiming  Him  to  be  indeed  ^  the  Son  of  Ood.** 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  one  of  His  disciplesy  beg- 
ged of  Pilate  the  dead  body  of  Jesns,  and  laid  it  in 
a  tomb ;  which  to  prevent  deception  was  secured  by 
a  large  stone  being  rolled  to  its  month  and  sealed, 
and  by  a  strict  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  f. 

On  the  third  day  after  His  crucifixion  and  burial, 
Jesus  arose  and  shewed  Himself  alire  to  His  dis- 
ciplesy  by  many  infallible  proofs^  such  as  conversing 
with  them,  directing  them  to  touch  His  body,  eating 
and  drinking  with  them  Xj  &c.  He  gave  His  Apos* 
ties  a  commission  to  propagate  His  religion  among 
all  nations,  and  to  admit  them  into  His  Church  by 
the  rite  of  baptism  §.  And  after  forty  days  He  was 
visibly  taken  j&om  amongst  them,  on  the  hill  of 
Bethany,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven  ||. 

Ten  days  after  this,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  visibly  upon  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles If,  and  enabled  them  to  speak  in  different  lan- 
guages ♦♦  and  perform  miracles.  By  these  means 
they  were  empowered  to  preach  the  Gospel  with 

•  Matt  xxviL     Luke  xxiiL  f  Matt,  zxviu 

t  Luke  xxiy.  30-41  f  Matt  xxnil  19.  |  Acti  I  a 

Y  In  ^  interval  between  the  asceniion  of  Christ  and  tfaia  deacent 

of  the  Spirit,  Matthias  had  been  solemnly  admitted  into  the  place  of 

the  traitorous  Apostle  Judas,  who  had  hanged  himselC 

••  Acts  ii.  4. 
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powerful  and  convincing  demoiistration  to  the  dit 
ferent  nations  of  the  earth. 

Commencing  at  Jerusalem,  thej  preached  the 
doctrine  of  "  Christ  crucified''  being  the  ^*  power 
of  God  unto  salvation."  By  the  force  of  their  lea- 
soning,  proving  fi-om  the  prophecies  of  Scripture 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  confirming  their  teach< 
ing  by  signs  and  wonders,  they  converted  multitudes 
to  the  faith.  In  spite  of  repeated  and  severe  perse- 
cutions on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  being  supported  bj 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  encouraged  by 
many  extraordinary  providential  interpositions  and 
deliverances  firom  danger,  they  continued  to  speak 
the  word  of  God  with  boldness,  and  to  add  daily 
numbers  of  believers  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

During  the  first  eight  years,  however,  their  preach- 
ing was  confined  to  the  Jews  alone.  At  that  time  a 
special  divine  revelation  was  made  to  St.  Peter,  de- 
claring the  admissibility  of  the  Gentile  world  into 
the  Christian  covenant  *.  Cornelius  of  Antioch  was 
the  first  Gentile  convert ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  mira- 
culously appearing  to  Paul,  and  converting  him  fixwi 
a  fiirious  persecutor  of  Christianity,  into  a  true  be- 
liever and  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  appointed 
him  more  especially  as  the  Apostie  to  the  Gen- 
tiles f. 

•  Acte  X.  f  Acts  iz« 
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So  rapidly  and  widely  did  the  Gospel  spiead, 
that  within  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascen* 
sion.  Christian  Churches  were  founded  not  only 
throughout  Judasa  and  its  adjacent  parts,  but  also  in 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Greece,  Italy,  and  many  countries  of 
Asia  Minor.  At  this  period  the  New  Testament 
History  terminates. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  history  was  writ- 
ten by  persons  contemporary  with  the  facts  it  re* 
cords,  as  is  proved  by  an  unbroken  series  of  writers 
firom  the  time  of  the  Evangelists  to  the  present  day ; 
that  no  unbeliever  in  any  age  could  ever  disprove 
these  facts ;  or  in  the  ages  nearest  to  the  apostolic 
one  (and  therefore  best  suited  to  detect  error  if  there 
had  been  any)  ever  so  much  as  attempted  to  dis- 
prove them.  Hence  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
ception of  Jesus,  His  birth,  family,  life,  sufferings, 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  predictions  of  the  an- 
cient prophets,  demonstrate  Him  to  be  the  Messiah 
foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  His  won- 
drous miracles  and  sublime  and  pure  doctrine  pro- 
claim His  divine  mission.  And  hence  also  His 
predictions  concerning  His  own  death  and  resurrec- 
tion ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  spread  of 
His  Gospel ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
events  that  have  been  already  completed,  and  that 
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are  still  going  on  to  completion  in  the  world ;  all 
prove  that  He  spake  by  and  with  the  authority  of 
God,  and  that  His  words  are  indeed  the  words  of 
life  and  truth. 


END   OF  PART  I. 


PART  II. 


PALEVS  EVIDENCES. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Preparatory  Considerations  on  the  Antecedent 
Credibility  of  Miracles. 

In  whateyer  degree  it  is  probable  that  this  world 
was  created  by  an  obviously  wise  and  benevolent 
Being,  and  that  its  rational  inhabitants  were  designed 
by  Him  for  a  future  state ;  in  such  a  degree  it  is 
probable  that  miracles  have  happened ;  for  a  reve- 
lation can  be  made  in  no  conceivable  way  but  by 
miracles ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  improbable,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  if  God  designed 
His  creatures  for  a  future  state,  to  be  regulated  by 
their  conduct  here,  He  would  acquaint  them  with  it 

The  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  existence  of 
a  fiiture  state,  are  not  however  assumed  to  prove  the 
reality  of  miracles  (that  must  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence ;)  but  only  to  prove  their  antecedent  credibi* 
lityy  i.  e,  that  miracles  are  not  themselves  such^  as 
that  no  human  testimony  can  render  them  credible* 

It  has  been  objected  against  miracles  that  they 
are  contrary  to  experience ;  whereas  it  is  want  of  ex- 
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perience  only,  and  not  contradiction  of  experience, 
that  can  be  alleged  against  their  probability.  But 
miracles  were  not  necessary  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity ;  and  they  would  cease  to  be  mira- 
cles were  they  objects  of  general  experience.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible  or  improbable, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  should  interrupt  the  general 
course  of  nature,  or  (more  properly  speaking)  that 
He  should  suspend  His  own  laws,  on  special  ocea- 
sionsj  for  some  particularly  good  purpose. 

The  accounts  of  miracles  do  not  assign  eflfects  to 
inadequate  causes ;  for  the  words  or  actions  repre- 
sented as  made  use  of,  in  their  performance,  are 
merely  signs  to  connect  the  mirajDle  with  its  end; 
the  effect  is  produced  by  the  volition  of  the  DeUy. 

If  twelve  men  of  probity  and  good  sense  relate  an 
account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  they  could  not  be  deceived;  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  them,  both  altogether  and  separately,  to 
confess  the  falsehood  of  their  story  or  submit  to  a 
gibbet ;  if  they  unanimously  denied  that  there  was 
any  imposture  in  it ;  and  submitted  to  every  speciei 
of  torture  and  death,  rather  than  give  up  its  truth ; 
then  their  testimony  is  a  phenomenon  which  only 
the  truth  of  the  fact  can  solve. 
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FIRST  PROPOSITION. 

There  is  mtisfactory  emdence  that  nuMmjf^  profeu- 
ing  to  be.  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  mira^ 
cleSy  passed  their  lives  in  laboursy  dangers^  and  suf 
feringsy  rxAwnUMrily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the 
accounts  which  they  deUveredj  and  solely  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts;  and  that 
they  also  submitted  from  the  same  motives  to  new 
rules  of  conduct. 

1st  This  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  Christiaii  religion  exists ;  and  could  only  hare 
been  established  by  the  exertions  and  labours  of  the 
Foimder  and  his  immediate  followers:  and  this 
most  have  been  a  work  of  danger,  Christianitjr  being 
opposed  to  all  the  fixed  opinions  and  habitual  na» 
tional  prgudices  of  those  to  ^om  it  was  addressed ; 
and  being  moreover  peculiarly  exclusive  and  com- 
pletely decrying  every  other  religious  system.  Its 
propagators,  therefore,  whether  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  Jews  or  heathens,  could  not  have  pursued 
their  object  of  overthrowing  the  popular  creeds  where- 
ever  they  went,  without  considerable  mo,estation 
and  personal  danger,  as  well  from  the  anger  of  the 
populace,  as  of  their  respective  rulers. 
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It  is  probable  also  that  the  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity  adopted  new  rules  of  conduct;  conforming 
in  their  own  persons  to  those  precepts  which  they 
preached  to*  others ;  because  this  is  what  every  teacher 
must  do,  visibly  at  least,  to  obtain  converts. 

2nd.  I%ere  is  evidence  on  this  point  from  prt^ane 
testimony,  Tacitus  relates  the  dreadM  suffierings 
of  Christians  under  Nero ;  and  gi^es  an  indirect  tes* 
timony  to  the  active  exertions  of  its  propagators,  by 
telling  us  that  an  ^^  ingens  multitudo*^  of  Christians 
were  cruelly  put  to  death.  Suetonius  and  Ju/vewA 
also  name  the  cruel  nature  of  these  persecutions ; 
and  Pliny  Junior y  in  a  letter  to  Trajan,  describes 
their  great  numbers ;  and  their  persecutions  from 
popular  fury,  without  any  formal  edict  from  the  Bo- 
man  government.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  Pliny 
and  from  Martial^  that  their  sufferings  were  under- 
gone voluntarilyy  and  that  they  might  have  avoided 
them  by  joining  in  the  heathen  sacrifices. 

8rd.  There  is  indirect  evidence  of  it  from  tie 
Scriptures  themselves. 

There  are  four  separate  histories  of  Christ's  life; 
an  account  of  the  acts  of  his  principal  followers  for 
nearly  thirty  years ;  and  several  public  and  private 
Epistles.    In  all  these  there  are  various  allusions  to 
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the  persecutions  of  Christ  and  his  fbllowers ;  thus 
affording  a  ca9U€U  and  undesigned  testimony,  and 
therefore,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  more  valuable. 
Besides  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  religion,  was  per- 
secuted and  put  to  death :  what  could  his  disciples 
expect  but  persecution?  Again,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented dA  foretelling  their  persecutions,  therefore  he 
either  really  foretold  them,  and  they  took  place ;  of 
else  they  took  place,  and  then  the  historians  in  con- 
sequence falsely  ascribed  the  words  to  Christ  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  also  abound  with  ex- 
hortations to  patience  J  and  topics  of  comfort  under 
distress  J  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  if  persecu- 
tions did  not  exist 

4th.  There  is  direct  evidence  of  it  in  the  New  7Vf  • 
lament  It  contains  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  religion  from  its  first  promulgation  by  its 
founder,  to  thirty  years  after  His  death.  And  in  this 
we  have,  not  in  regular  set  form,  but  occasionally 
and  dispersedly,  in  the  progress  of  the  history, 
statements  of  the  continued  persecutions  of  the 
Apostles  through  the  whole  course  of  their  ministry; 
plainly  and  ingenuotuily  told ;  and  incidentally  but 
strongly  corroborated  by  undesigned  coincidences 
hetween  these  histories  and  private  letters. 

The  ancient  Fathers  Clement  and  Hermas  (both 
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mentioned  by  St  Paul,)  Polycarp  (contempoMiy 
witli  St  John,)  and  Ignatius  (contemporary  widi 
Polycarp,)  all  bear  testimory  to  the  troth  of  tkn 
statement 

5ih.  Observations  upon  the  foregoing. 

Although  the  Scripture  histoiy  leares  the  general 
account  soon,  and  then  refers  only  to  an  individual 
Apostle,  yet  it  shews  the  nature  of  the  service.  And 
that  aU  of  them  were  similarly  treated,  may  be  m* 
ferred  £rom  numerous  passages  in  the  letters  or  Epis- 
tles in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  their  enduring  ttie 
sufferings  with  himself.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
history,  too,  we  find  that  all  were  punished,  impri* 
soned,  and  beaten;  that  one  was  stoned;  another 
beheaded ;  and  that  many  were  obliged  to  fly  their 
country :  and  all  this  within  ten  years  after  Christ's 
death. 

These  are  only  effects^  for  which  adequate  causes 
are  ascribed,  viz.  the  active  exertions  of  the  propa* 
gators  of  a  religion  adverse  to  the  prgudices,  hopes, 
and  wishes  of  the  Jews,  and  tending  to  decry  and 
overthrow  the  established  worship  of  every  other 
country. 

There  is  both  direct  and  internal  evidence  of  a 
change  of  life  assumed  by  the  primitive  followers  of 
Christ    We  read  of  their  "  continuing  with  one 
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accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  ;^  of  their  being 
frequently  and  daily  ^^  assembled  together  to  pray;'* 
that  the  first  word  of  their  preaching  was  always 
^  repent"  We  have  many  aUuHoM  in  their  letters 
to  their  change  of  heart  and  manners ;  ex.  gra* 
speaMng  of  the  lascivious  Gentiles,  it  is  said, 
'^  wherein  they  think  it  strange  that  ye  nm  not  with 
them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot;'*  to  the  Roman 
converts  the  question  is  put,  ^^  What  fruit  had  ye, 
then,  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?** 
Fliny  also,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  this  point  He  says  of  Chris- 
tians, that  ^  they  used  to  meet  before  day-light  and 
sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  god ;  and  bind  them* 
selves  by  an  oath  to  commit  no  theft,  robbery,  or 
adultery  ;  never  to  falsify  their  word,**  &c*  &c. 

6th.  Their  story  was  miraculous. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  evident 
that  many  persons  acted  as  the  proposition  states, 
for  some  particular  story ;  now  that  it  was  mira^ 
culouSf  i.  e.  that  they  pretended  to  miraculous  evi- 
dence, appears  very  highly  probable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  No  achievement  of  valour  or  conquest, 
or  strength  or  policy,  was  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ; 
he  had  wrought  no  deliverance  for  the  Jews ;  and 
therefore  unless  they  ascribed  mircu^les'to  him,  their 
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Bttsertion  that  a  Galilean  peasant  of  mean  condition 
was  the  Messiahy  would  have  been  thought  too  oi* 
9urd  to  be  worthy  of  debate.  In  all  controversiei^ 
whether  miraculous  evidence  was  mentioned  or  not, 
it  must  have  been  presupposed  as  Hheprimaty  grtnmi 
of  argument 

That  the  story  was  miraculous  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  claims  which  Christians  of  after  ages 
laid  to  miraculous  powers ;  for  it  is  improbable  that 
miracles  would  have  been  pretended  to  by  their  fid* 
lowers,  if  none  were  by  the  founders. 

7th.  ITie  story  which  we  have  now,  is  the  same 
which  they  had  then. 

This  is  proved  by  indirect  considerations.  There 
is  no  other  story  different;  and  the  incidental  tes* 
timony  from  profane  writers,  as  £00:  as  it  goes,  un- 
equivocally con'oborates  it  Josephus  mentions 
John  the  Baptist,  with  all  the  particulars  of  his  life ; 
and  there  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  his  histoiy 
which  explicitly  substantiates  the  truth  of  our  Gos- 
pel account  If  this  passage  be  not  genuine  (as 
some  assert,)  then  his  silence  on  a  subject  so  noto< 
rious,  and  which  other  contemporary  writers  had 
mentioned,  must  have  been  designed;  not  knowing 
how  to  represent  the  affair  he  passed  it  over  without 
notice* 
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The  whole  series  of  Christian  writerS)  £rom  fh« 
first  age  of  the  insdtution)  in  all  their  various  woriDi 
proceed  on  the  general  stoiy  of  our  Scriptures,  and 
no  other ;  and  their  letters  contain  numberiess  aUa« 
sions  to  aU  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  it  Its 
leading  features  were  also  preserved  through  aU  the 
dark  ages;  additions,  indeed,  were  made,  andexrors 
crept  in,  but  the  original  story  remained  the  same. 

There  are  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  in  the 
first  ages,  and  yet  in  force,  manifestly  arising  out  of 
the  account,  as  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
&c. 

There  is  evidence  in  its  very  constitution,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  it  as  an  account 
oi facts  well  known  and  believed  at  the  time.  Fox 
instance,  neither  Matthew  nor  John  mention  the 
ascension :  but  it  is  plainly  referred  to  in  their  writ- 
ings ;  a  proof  of  the  notoriety  of  the  matter*  Luke 
also,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  shews  that  the 
substance  of  the  history  he  was  about  to  write  was 
already  believed  by  Christians. 

8ih.  TTie  same  proved  by  direct  testimony, 
'    The  authors  of  all  the  histories  lived  at  the  time 
and  upon  the  spot    Two  of  them  were  eye  and  ear* 
witnesses  of  what  they  record ;  and  wrote  upon  a 
subject  in  which  their  hearts  and  minds  were  deeply 
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engaged : — ^if  their  accounts  were  tiiaef  they  woe 
yillains  for  no  end  but  to  teach  honestj,  and  martjrn 
without  any  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage.  Ths 
other  two  Uved  in  habits  of  intimaf^  with  those  who 
were  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  their  accoanta,  ftam 
whom  they  had  diligently  inquired  co(nceniiiig 
them. 

.  If  any  one  of  the  Ooq>el8  be  genuine  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  point; — ^if  Mark's  Gospel  be  an 
epitome  of  Matthew's ;  or  if  Luke  consulted  itbefcre 
he  wrote ;  these  circumstances  at  least  corroborate 
the  truth  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 

In  the  four  separate  Gospel  histories,  mutually 
confirming  each  other,  we  have  an  etccufntUaiian  of 
evidence,  which  is  sometimes  overlooked,  by  con* 
ndering  the  New  Testament  as  one  book. 

Even  were  none  of  the  Grospels  genuine,  yet  ths 
very  reception  of  these  books  among  the  earliest 
Christians,  proves  at  least  that  they  (wcorded  with 
the  primitive  belief  and  original  story  which  the  first 
teachers  delivered. 

9th.  ITie  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teetament  considered  in  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions. 

There  are  many  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  these 
books,  some  one  thousand  years  old :  and  versions  of 
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them  into  languages  which  haye  long  ceased  to  be 
spoken ;  proving  thereby  the  great  antiqnitjr  of  these 
books. 

The  peeuUar  gtyle  in  which  thejr  were  written 
(being  Greek,  with  Hebrew  and  Syriac  idioms)  shews 
it  was  that  of  men  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  gemnne- 
ness  of  the  books  is  not  disputable  becanse  they 
relate  supernatural  events;  for  this  is  entirely  a  ques* 
tion  of  history. 

The  entire  absence  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  (with 
one  single  exception  scarcely  worth  naming)  shews 
it  was  no  easy  thing  to  forge  Christian  writings; 
though  from  the  eagerness  with  which  they  would 
have  been  received,  there  was  much  temptation 
to  it 

Had  the  ascription  of  the  Gt>spels  been  eonjeC" 
turaly  they  would  have  been  ascribed  to  more  emu 
neni  Apostles  than  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  of 
whom  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Christian  writers  and  Churches  speedily  came  to 
a  general  agreement  about  the  books  we  have. 

2%tf  mme  proved  by  the  foUowmg  disiinet  pro* 
positions : 

Ist.  By  quotations  from  the  Gospel  histories  in 
the  works  of  ancient  Christian  writers,  commencing 
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with  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles^  and  con* 
tmuing  to  the  present  time. 

2nd.  By  the  respect  with  which  they  were  alwayl 
quoted,  as  books  ^^  sui  generis^^  and  conclusiye  in 
all  arguments. 

drd.  By  their  being  early  collected  into  a  Tolmne. 

4th.  By  their  being  distinguished  by  appropriite 
names  and  titles  of  respect* 

5th.  By  their  being  publicly  read  in  Christian 
assemblies. 

6th.  By  commentaries  being  anciently  written  xxpaa 
them ;  harmonies  made  out  of  them ;  different  copies 
being  collated ;  and  versions  of  them  being  macte 
into  other  languages. 

7th.  By  their  being  received  by  different  sectSy  as 
the  touchstone  of  their  arguments. 

8th.  By  the  circumstance  of  twenty  books  being 
always  received  by  those  who  doubted  of  the  otfaen^ 

9th.  By  their  being  considered  by  the  adversaries 
of  Christianity  as  containing  accounts  upon  which 
Christianity  was  founded* 

iOth.  By  formal  catcUogties  being  published  ci 
them. 

11th.  These  propositions  apply  not  to  the  Apo- 
cryphal books. 

All  the  above  propositions  are  most  fully  and  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  by  numerous  passages  to  be 
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found  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers^  and 
various  other  documents,  beginning  with  the  apofti* 
tolic  age,  and  continued  in  an  unbroken  series  down 
to  our  own  times. 

Recapitulation,  The  nature  of  the  undertaking ; 
the  character  of  the  persons  employed ;  the  oppo* 
sition  of  their  tenets  to  fixed  opinions  and  national 
expectations ;  their  condemnation  of  all  other  reli- 
gions ;  their  total  want  of  power  and  authority ;  our 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  Founder,  and  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  His  disciples  within  thirty  years 
afterwards,  as  derived  from  the  heathen  writers ;  the 
evidence  (both  incidental  and  direct)  of  our  own 
books,  written  by  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  facts ; 
all  prove  sufficienfly  that  the  original  propagators  of 
Christianity  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  dan- 
ger  and  suffering ^  and  also  that  they  adopted  a  new 
course  of  life.  That  it  wdj&for  a  miracuUms  story  is 
evident,  because  they  could  have  nothing  else  but 
miracles  to  build  upon.  That  it  was  for  the  story 
which  we  have  is  plain,  from  the  consideration  that 
it  was  written  by  two  of  their  own  number,  and  two 
others  personally  connected  with  them  ;  and  that  its 
genuineness  is  attested,  both  generally  and  speci- 
fically, by  the  most  indisputable  arguments  and 
proofs. 

If  it  be  SO9  the  religion  must  be  true.    These  men 
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conld  not  be  deceivers.  By  only  not  bearing  teslu 
mumijf  they  might  have  avoided  all  these  sufferings, 
and  have  lived  quietly.  Would  men  in  such  cir- 
cumstances pretend  to  have  seen  what  they  never 
saw,  assert  £eu)ts  which  they  had  no  hnowledge  o^ 
go  about  lying  to  teach  virtue;  and,  though  not 
only  convinced  of  Christ's  being  an  impostor,  bat 
having  seen  the  ill  success  of  his  imposture  in  his 
crucifixion,  yet  persist  in  canying  it  on ;  and  so  per- 
sist, as  to  bring  upon  themselves,  for  nothing,  and 
with  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  consequence,  enmity 
and  hatred,  danger  and  death  ? 


CHAPTER  11. 

SECOND   PROPOSITION. 

There  is  not  satisfactory  evidencCj  that  persons 
pretending  to  he  original  tmtnesses  of  other  miracles^ 
in  their  nature  as  certain  as  these,  f  Christian  mira- 
cles J  have  ever  acted  in  the  same  manner ,  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  accounts  which  they  deliveredy  and  pro- 
perly in  consequence  of  their  belie/  of  the  truth  of 
these  accounts. 

Preparatory  Considerations. 

1st.  Our  history  is  contemporary y  and  not  written 
after  the  events,  like  the  accounts  of  Greek,  Boman, 
and  Gothic  mythology,  or  Popish  legends.  The 
value  of  this  is  shewn  in  the  account  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits  *. 

*  The  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  was  published  fifteen  yean  after 
his  death,  by  a  Mend ;  in  this  life  the  author  so  £ur  from  ascribing 
any  miracles  to  Ignatius,  states  the  reasons  why  he  was  not  invested 
with  that  power.  About  fifteen  years  after  this  his  life  was  re-pub- 
lished, with  additional  fi^ti,  die  fruit  of  ftffther  diligent  inquiry;  but 
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2nd.  It  was  also  published  ont/ie  spot  where  the 
transactions  are  asserted  to  have  taken  place. 

8rd.  It  was  not  a  transient  rumour^  but  was  fiA- 
lowed  by  a  train  of  actions  and  events  to  wMck  it 
gave  rise. 

4th.  It  is  not  naked  history ^  or  a  mere  statement 
of  facts ;  but  is  combined  with  institutions  continuing 
to  this  day,  and  is  confirmed  by  numberless  coUito* 
ral  and  subsequent  histories, 

5th.  Its  particularity  in  nameSf  dates,  &c.  is  an 
evidence  of  its  truth ;  no  fiction  would  have  been  in- 
terspersed with  so  many  particulars,  so  interwoven 
with  each  other ;  and  yet  all  on  close  investigation 
exactly  corresponding ;  as  maybe  found  in  the  Epis- 
tles, Acts,  and  Gospels. 

6th.  It  did  not  require  a  mere  otiose  assent  from 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  involving  no  inter- 
est and  teaching  no  self-denials ;  but  it  demanded 
a  thorough  change  of  life,  and  of  opinions  and  system 
of  action. 

7th.  It  did  not  accord  with  fixed  opinions,  like 

still  no  mention  was  made  of  miracles.  When  Ignatius  had  been 
dead  nearly  sixty  years,  the  Jesuits,  wishing  to  place  their  founder 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  ascribed  to  him  a  catalogue  of  miracles, 
which  could  not  then  be  distinctly  disproved. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  applicable  to  Christian  miracles,  whose 
narraton  were  contemporary  with  the  facts  they  related. 
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pretended  Popish  miracles,  which  came  merely  in 
affirmance  of  favourite  prejudices  already  deeply 
formed ;  but  it  contradicted  them ;  and  the  things  it 
declared  took  place  in  the  midst  of  enemies^  under  a 
government,  a  priesthood,  and  a  magistracy  vehe- 
mently adverse  to  it.     Christ's  miracles  gofve  birth 
to  his  sect,  and  established  a  society  who  ga/ve  up 
their  habitual   opinions  from   the  belief  of  them. 
What  could  induce  men  Uke  the  first  Apostles,  fish- 
ermen, &e.  to  set  about  changing  the  religion  of  the 
world,  or  what  could  procure  them  any  degree  of 
success?      No  assignable  cause  save  the  truth  of 
their  story, 

8th.  The  miracles  could  not  be  attributed  to  ^^i/«e 
perception.  The  change,  indeed,  was  instantaneous, 
but  the  effects  remained ;  the  person  cured  was  there 
in  evidence,  living  and  associating  afterwards  with 
his  family  and  firiends. 

9ih.  They  were  not  tentative^  or  only  a  few  suc- 
ceeding out  of  many  attempts.  Christ  never  pro- 
nounced the  word  but  the  effect  followed,  and  some 
of  them  were  such  (raising  the  dead  for  instance)  as 
to  preclude  any  thing  like  a  fortunate  experiment, 

10th.  They  were  not  doubtful;  as  visions*,  dreams, 

•  Paul's  vision  is  confirmed  by  its  consequences^  viz.  his  blindness, 
and  the  communication  to  Ananias,  in  another  place.  This  last  ob- 
servation applies  .to  Peter's  and  Cornelius's  visions;  §iih9r  might 
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&c.  or  healing  Hie  sick  by  process,  of  time  ;  ihejr  were 
instantaneous. 

If  there  be  some  few  miracles  in  the  New  Tettft- 
ment  liable  to  objection  from  any  of  the  aboye  con- 
siderationSy  there  are  rast  numbers  of  others  entinfy 
6ee  from  it.  Christ's  miracles  were  of  Tarioiis  Undi^ 
and  performed  in  great  varieties  of  sitiiatioiiy  fatm^ 
and  manner;  at  Jerusalem,  the  metrcqpolis  of  ^ 
Jewish  nation  and  religion ;  in  di£ferent  parts  of 
' Judea  and  Galilee ;  in  cities  and  villages  ;  in  syaa- 
gogues ;  in  private  houses ;  in  the  street ;  in  hig^ 
ways ;  with  preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  Laxams; 
by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  the  widow^s  son  of 
Nain;  when  attended  by  multitudes,  and  when 
alone  with  the  patient ;  in  the  nudst  of  His  disci- 
ples, and  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies;  with  tbe 
common  people  around  him,  and  before  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  rulers  of  the  synagogues. 

In  some  or  other  of  the  above  pa/rUeiUarg  aU  pre- 
tended miracles  differ  from  Christian  miracles. 

The  three  which  Mr.  Hume  has  chosen  to  iNdng 
forward  wiU  not  stand  the  test, 

1.  That  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  and  lame  man  by 
Vespasian,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  lies  open  to  the 

hftTe  been  a  delusion,  but  the  eoncurrenee  stamps  their  tmtli:  betidei 
their  miraculous  powers  attested  their  pretennons. 
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cbarge  of  trick  and  9traiaffem:  besides  Tacitus 
wrote  the  account  from  report  of  otherSy  twenty- 
siefven  years  after  its  alleged  performtiice ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  believed  it  himself.  The 
Emperor  was  sorronnded  only  by  his  friends  and 
flatterers,  and  it  fell  in  with  the  reigning  religious 
superstitions,  and  worship. 

2.  The  restoration  of  a  Umb  to  a  Spaniard  at  the 
church  of  Saragossa,  rests  on  mere  report ;  the  per- 
son (Cardinal  de  Retz)  who  relates  it  neither  examin- 
ing into,  nor  believing  it  himself;  and  the  whole 
affahr  seems  to  have  been  got  up  by  the  ecclesiastics 
a,s  a  sort  oi  pious  fraud. 

3.  The  Parisian  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  Abb£ 
Paris  were  tentative ;  out  of  some  thousands  only 
nine  are  stated  to  have  been  cured;  and  none  of 
those  instantaneously,  but  gradually ^  so  that  they 
might  be  referred  to  natural  causes. 

The  above  are  the  strongest  examples  which  his- 
tory supplies,  and  none  of  them  in  any  degree  come 
up  to  the  Christian  miracles ;  in  none  of  them  was 
the  miracle  unequivocal ;  by  none  of  them  were 
established  prejudices  and  persuasions  overthrown  ; 
of  none  of  them  did  the  credit  make  its  way  in  op- 
position to  authority  and  power ;  by  none  of  them 
were  many  induced  to  commit  themselves,  and  that 
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in  contradiction  to  prior  opinions,  to  a  life  of  morti- 
fication, danger,  and  sufferings;  none  were  called 
upon  to  attest  them  at  the  expence  of  their  fortones 
and  safety. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Paley  on  the  Auxiliary  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

On  Prophecy, 

The  strongest  and  clearest  prophecy,  among  the 
great  number  that  refer  to  Christ,  is  contained  in 
Isaiah,  from  the  13th  verse  of  the  52nd  chapter,  to 
the  end  of  the  53rd  chapter. 

It  was  incontestibly  written  700  years  before 
Christ  It  is  mimixed  with  history ;  it  is  nnequivo- 
cal  in  its  application ;  and  it  is  contained  in  a  book 
declaxedlj  prophetic.  The  Jews,  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  acknowledge  it  as  such ;  and  their  an- 
cient rabbis  considered  it  as  pointing  to  the  Mes- 
siah. The  modem  rabbis  contend  it  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  Jews,  represented 
under  the  character  of  a  single  person.  The  words 
of  the  prophecy,  however,  wiU  not  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, ea:.  gra.  "  With  his  stripes  we  are  healed; 
he  hath  borne  our  griefs ;  he  bare  the  sins  of  many, 
and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.**  Here 
is  so  manifest  an  opposition  of  persons  that  tl^  ~ 
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plication  of  the  words  to  one  and  the  some  indi- 
vidual will  not  hold.  Besides  the  mention  of  a 
^  grave'  and  a  ^  tomb/  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecy, are  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
nation  *. 

A  second  argument  from  prophecy  is  taken  from 
our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jenua- 
lem  t»  The  peculiar  concurrence  of  the  events  with 
this  account  is  universally  allowed ;  the  only  aiga- 
ment  is,  whether  it  were  written  before  or  €^ier  the 
events*  That  it  was  vmtten  hefore  may  be  thns 
proved. 

1st.  All  antiquity  concur  in  assigning  the  date  <^ 
the  three  Gospels'  publication  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem* 

2nd.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ErangeUsts 
would  defer  writing  till  seventy  years  after  Chxisf  s 
birth. 


•  The  Septuagint  version  (which  Bishop  Lowth  adopts)  has  it, 
**  He  was  smitten  to  death ;"  this  is  the  correct  interpi-etation,  as  is 
shewn  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  tells  us  that  Origen  pressed  his  adfvr- 
saries  (learned  Jews)  hardest  by  this,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
if  the  word  did  not  bear  this  interpretation,  both  in  Origen's  opinioo 
and  in  that  of  his  adversaries.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  dispute  as  to 
appl3nng  lihe  prophecy  to  a  people  instead  of  a  person, 
t  Luke  xzi.  Matt  zzit.  Mark  xxiv.  13 ;  partknodarlj  ibo  Lake 
'     41. 
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Sid.  Had  it  been  initleii  «^)^,  there  would  have 
been  some  Ami  o^  or  allusion  to,  its  fulfilment  Be* 
ades  liie  duocacter  of  the  Erangelists  is  eyidently 
not  sncliy  that  we  could  suppose  them  impostors. 

^h.  Either  Christ  did  utter  his  admonitions  to  his 
disdptles  to  flee  and  save  themselyes,  and  they  acted 
aeoardm^j ;  or  if  nothing  of  the  sort  happened,  then 
it  is  not  probable  the  Evangelists  would  have  pul>- 
fished  such  admonitions  in  opposition  to  the  expe- 
nencd  of  those  to  whom  they  were  said  to  be  ad- 


5th.  If  written  €^ier  it  would  have  been  more  spe- 
cific in  names,  dates,  &c« 


On  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Gosp^  does  not  contain  a  system  of  morality, 
because  it  is  intended  chiefly  to  supply  motives  and 
sanctions,  such  as  that  of  a  future  life,  and  its  con- 
sequences; it  gives,  theiefore,  generally  the  prin- 
dplCy  and  man  himself  can  perceive  the  specific 
details.  But  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  is 
t^nerkable  for  its  preference  of  solid  to  popular 
virtues ;  as  of  patience  before  heroism ;  meekness 
b^re  courage;  fc^  its  placing  the  check  upon  the 
tight  place,  viz*  on  the  heart  instead  of  the  actions ; 
iot  its  excellent  summary  of  the  principles  oi  VwctaKCi 
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action,  "  Love  to  God  and  man  f  for  its  exchukm 
of  all  study  for  reputation. 

The  authoritative  way  of  Christ^s  teaching  is  also 
remarkable;  it  was  calculated  for  impiessioii; 
as  was  also  His  admirable  mode  of  conTeTingtradu 
by  parables.  In  His  doctdne  there  was  nothing  to 
catch  vulgar  prejudice,  as  austerities,  enthiudaifl^ 

i&C. 

Without  reality  J  it  is  impossible  to  account  hoir 
9uch  a  system  sprung  firom  such  persons,  as  Christ 
and  His  disciples  were,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  and  a 
few  fishermen.  It  may  be  here  observed  of  Ckritfi 
character,  that  none  of  His  enemies  for  500  yean 
ever  charged  Him  with  any  personal  vice ;  in  this 
particular  He  is  imlike  every  other  moral  teacher. 
Whilst  on  all  occasions  we  read  of  His  piety,  devo- 
tion, benevolence,  and  every  most  admirable  virtue. 

On  the  Candour  of  the  Sacred  Historians. 
This  is  observable  in  their  stating  things  that 
made  against  their  cause,  ex.  gra,  speaking  of  Christ, 
they  tell  us  '^  many  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him.''  Speaking  of  Paul's  preaching,  thcgr  re- 
late that  ^^  some  believed,  and  some  believed  noi^ 
It  is  also  entirely  improbable  that  a  fabricator  could 
have  ever  thought  of  such  a  passage  as  this :  '^  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  him  is  my  flesh,"     The  his- 
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toiian  liimself  confesses  its  difficulty,  ^^  this  is  a  hard 
saying." 

There  is  a  naturalness  in  the  accounts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, or  such  a  representation  of  persons  acting  and 
speaking  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  stamps 
its  truth ;  ex.  gra.  the  struggle  in  the  father's  heart, 
between  anxiety  for  his  child's  life,  and  a  sort  of  dis* 
trust  of  Christ's  power  is  thus  forcibly  shewn,  "  He 
cried  out  and  said  with  tearsy  I  believe ;  Lord,  help 
thou  mine  unbelief.^'* 

There  are  properties  also  observable  in  the  Gos- 
pels ;  ex.  gra*  Matthew  states  that  the  Pharisees 
cavilled  against  Jesus  and  his  disciplesfor  eating  with 
unwashen  hands.  Mark  records  the  same  thing, 
with  the  additional  information,  that  the  Jews  air- 
ways washed  before  eating.  Now  Matthew,  a  Jew, 
wrote  for  Jews  only  ;  whilst  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
for  general  use,  and  therefore  he  gives  the  explana- 
tion. 

Oh  the  Identity  of  Chris  fs  Character. 

•In  the  accounts  given  of  Christ  by  the  different 
Evangelists,  although  the  actions  and  discourses 
ascribed  to  Him  by  some,  vary  from  those  ascribed 
to  Him  by  others ;  yet  they  all  preserve  a  similitude 
of  manner f  which  shews  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  same  person.    This  argument  holds  most  upon 
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a  comparison  of  fhe  fhree  first  Gospels  with  that  ai 
St.  John.  The  similitude  appears  chiefly  in  Chrisf  i 
method  of  teaching^  namely,  in  drawing  apposite 
reflections  firom  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  obsenrable  that  none  of  the  Evangelists  ever 
apply  the  term  "  Son  of  Man**  to  Christ ;  it  is  al- 
ways adopted  by  Himself.  Christ's  reseire  and 
meekness  always  appear  throughout  all  the  histo- 
ries of  him. 

The  following  coincidence  is  most  striking.  The 
three  first  Evangelists  describing  Christ's  agony  in 
the  garden,  represent  him  as  praying  ^  that  the  ewf 
might  pass  finom  him.*^  St  John  omits  the  garden 
scene ;  but  recording  the  subsequent  events,  men- 
tions Christ  as  saying  to  Peter,  ^  The  cup  which 
my  Father  gave,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?'' 

On  the  Originality  of  Chrisfs  Chartu^ter. 
The  Jews  expected  a  temporal  Prince  in  iheii 
Messiah :  had  Jesus  been  an  enthusiast  He  would 
most  probably  have  fallen  in  with  the  popular  delu- 
siony  especially  since  all  pretended  Messiahs  did  so. 
A  mission,  the  operation  and  benefit  of  wfaidb  was 
to  take  place  in  another  life,  was  a  thing  nnthougfat 
of  by  the  Jews,  and  in  their  opinion  contradicted  the 
ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  That 
Christ  should  come  in  so  diflerent  a  character  firom 
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what  they  expected^  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
both  against  enthumtsm  and  imposture. 

On  the  Conformity  of  Facts  mefitioned  in  the  New 
Testament f  with  accounts  by  foreign  independent 
writers. 

The  argument  £rom  this  proves  that  the  writers  of 
the  Gospel  possessed  that  local  knowledge  which 
could  only  belong  to  persons  living  at  the  time  and 
on  the  spot  And  the  circumstance  of  allusions 
being  made  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  principles 
of  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  renders  bl  forgery  still 
more  difficult  and  improbable*  The  truth  of  the  ar* 
gument  is  shewn  (in  Paley)  by  a  citation  of  upwards 
of  forty  examples,  comparing  the  Gospel  accounts 
with  those  of  other  writers,  particularly  of  Josephus; 
ar.  gra.  Herod's  grandson  is  styled  in  the  Acts 
^^  Herod  the  king^  From  Josephus  it  appears  that 
for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  only  he  was  per- 
mitted by  Caligula  to  have  this  title ;  and  for  thirty 
years  before,  there  had  not  been  a  king  at  Jerusalem, 
nor  was  there  ever  afterwards.  Again,  Paul  tfpeaks 
of  an  ^^  aitar  to  an  unknown  God^'*  at  Athens ;  and 
it  appears  from  heathen  writers  that  the  Athenians 
had  such  altars,  but  that  it  was  peculiar  to  them,  no 
other  heathens  having  them. 


G  6 
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On  undesigned  Coincidences. 

Between  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  his  history 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  are  many  peculiar 
marks  of  correspondency,  evidently  undesigned,  and 
in  many  instances  so  minute,  recondite j  and  pecu- 
liar j  that  no  forger  could  have  ventured  to  'insert 
them. 

On  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Christ's  resurrection  is  invariably  asserted  by  aU 
Christians,  and  is  recognized  in  every  portion  of 
Scripture.  The  disciples  could  not  be  deceived; 
they  saw  him  often,  ate,  drank,  conversed  vdth  Him, 
touched  Him.  Besides,  the  disappearance  of  the 
body  is  a  complete  argument  against  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm  :  if  it  could  have  been  found  the  Jews 
would  certainly  have  produced  it  as  a  refiitation. 
The  character  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  very  strict 
precaution  which  the  Jews  took,  are  strong  arga« 
ments  against  its  being  aifraud. 

On  the  Rapid  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
An  argument  also  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is 
deduced  from  its  rapid  propagation.  A  few  days 
after  Christ's  ascension  120  became  Christian  con- 
verts ;  a  week  after  3000  more ;  soon  after  they  in- 
creased  to  5000  ^  and  within  two  years  multitudes. 
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and  amongst  them  many  Jewish  priests,  were  con- 
verted— all  in  Jerusalem*  Seven  years  after  Christ^s 
ascension  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Gen* 
tiles,  at  Cesarea,  viz.  to  Cornelius.  It  spread  ex- 
tensively in  Asia,  Europe^  and  Africa,  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Tacitus,  who  says  an  "  ingens  multi^ 
tudo'^  were  at  Rome ;  and  by  Pliny  junior,  who  com- 
plains to  Trajan  of  the  vast  numbers  in  Asia  Minor : 
all  within  seventy  years.  And  in  less  than  eighty 
years  after  this,  it  was  fully  established,  and  the  Ro* 
man  empire  became  Christian  under  Constantine  the 
Emperor. 

This  argument  holds  stronger  when  compared 
with  the  progress  made  hy  modem  missionaries; 
with  all  their  advantages,  humanly  spealdng,  of  edu- 
cation, learning,  and  influence,  backed  in  many 
cases  by  authority,  not  more  than  12,000  Indian 
Christians  have  been  proselyted  in  200  years :  and 
this  Conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn,  ^^  that  the 
Aposties  possessed  means  of  conviction  which  we 
have  not,  and  that  they  had  proofs  to  appeal  to  which 
we  want" 

On  Mahometanism. 

Mahometanism  cannot  be  compared  with  Chris- 
tianity, 

1st.  Because  it  did  not  found  its  pretensions  upon 
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miracleSy  properly  so  called,  t .  e.  upon  sach  as  could 
be  seen  and  attested  by  others;  indeed  Mahomet 
disclaimed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

2nd.  Because  it  was  not  propagated  with  the 
rapidity  of  Christianity  at  its  first  outset,  fonrteeB 
converts  being  only  made  in  the  first  three  years,  and 
a  hundred  in  the  first  seven  years.  And  even  this 
slow  increase  was  not  promoted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christianity,  by  men  of  low  station^  but  by  the  family 
of  Mahomet,  who  were  men  of  rank  and  influence. 
Nor  did  it  find  its  way  peaceably,  or  by  its  own 
merits ;  but  at  first  by  art  and  policy,  and  then  by 
ihe  sword.  Nor  lastly  was  it  a  spiritual  religion; 
but  it  addressed  itself  to  the  passions  of  its  votaries, 
allowing  them  sensual  indulgences  here,  and  pro- 
mising a  voluptuous  paradise  hereafter. 

On  Discrepancies  in  the  Gospels* 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  «ifi- 
siantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety.  The 
Gospels  were  not  properly  histories,  but  memoirs ; 
therefore,  as  each  writer  recorded  what  struck  him 
as  most  important,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  omissions 
and  discrepancies  might  occur ;  but  the  main  story  \^ 
the  same. 
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On  the  alleged  Erroneous  Opinions  of  the  Apostles. 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times quote  the  Old  Testament  erroneously  /  but  on 
many  occasions  ihey  often  quote  it  allusively^  and 
by  way  of  accommodation,  and  not  as  strictly  ap^ 
plicable  in  every  point  Neither  does  their  wrong 
judgment  in  arguing  on  the  merits  of  hfact,  destroy 
the  validity  of  their  testimony  as  to  the  fact  itself. 

On  the  Connection  of  Christianity  with  Jewish 

History. 

In  this  we  are  not  to  be  too  nice.  Our  Saviour 
assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  Institution ; 
but  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  is 
not  to  fix  the  exact  truth  of  every  littie  circumstance 
in  the  former ;  ex.  gra.  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
because  St  James  *  refers  to  Job,  it  is  therefore  to 
be  certainly  inferred  that  such  a  person  as  Job  ex- 
isted. St.  James's  allusion  only  proves  that  such  a 
performance  as  the  book  of  Job  was  in  his  time  re- 
ceived among  the  Jews.  This  point  is  explicifly 
stated  by  Paley,  because  Voltaire  and  others  had 
begun  to  attack  Christianity  through  the  sides  of 
Judaism,  making  Christianity  responsible,  as  it  were, 
for  every  fact  rectwded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

*  James  v.  11. 
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On  the  Rejection  cf  Christianity. 

This  should  be  more  properly  termed  **  its  want  of 
more  extensive  success  ;^  and  it  forms  no  substantial 
argument  against  its  truth ;  for  though  with  tu  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  miracles  leads  at  once  to 
conviction,  and  to  the  belief  in  Christ's  divine  mis- 
sion ;  yet  with  the  Jews  it  was  not  so.  After  ac- 
knowledging (as  is  evident  in  various  parts  of  the 
Gospel,)  the  reality  of  the  miracles^  their  national 
prejudices  prevented  them  from  receiving  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  and  they  perversely  attributed  the  mi- 
racles to  Beelzebub.  Hence  their  rejection  of  Him 
is  no  argument  against  miracles  having  been  per- 
formed. As  to  the  Gentiles^  their  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity may  be  ascribed  to  contempt  prior  to  exami* 
nation;  to  its  being  an  unphilosophical  religion; 
and  to  its  connexion  with  Judaism,  which  was  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  Gentile  world.  This  contempt 
prior  to  examination  accounts  also  for  the  compara* 
tive  silence  of  heathen  writers  about  it ;  and  that 
this  was  the  feeling  entertained  is  proved,  not  only 
on  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  heathen  wri« 
ters;  but  also  from  their  writings  themselves ;  ex.  grOn 
compare  Pliny's  account  of  Christians'  conduct  with 
Tacitus'  appellation  of  its  being  an  "  exitiabilis  su- 
perstitio.^^ 
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On  Christian  Miracles  not  being  frequenihf  appealed 
to  and  recited  by  early  Christian  writers. 

The  apostolic  and  early  writers  addressed  them- 
selves  to  those  who  already  believed  Christian  mint* 
cles ;  and  their  object  was  to  exhort  to  Christian  duty 
rather  than  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity.  They, 
however,  firequently  either  mentioned  Christian  mi- 
racles or  alluded  to  them.  The  subject  of  which 
the  Apostles  and  Fathers  treated  did  not  lead  them 
to  any  direct  recital  of  Christian  history,  but  still 
the  whole  system  was  founded  on  the  tacit  admis- 
sion of  miracles. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is,  in  its  subject  and 
composition  much  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
an  allegorical  application  of  divers  passages  of  the 
Jewish  history,  and  of  their  law  and  ritual,  to  those 
parts  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  in  which  the 
author  perceives  a  resemblance. 

elements  Epistle  was  written  to  quiet  certain  dis- 
sentions  that  had  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  and  of  reviving  a  Christian  tem- 
per among  them. 

Hermans  work  is  a  vision,  and  quotes  neither  Old 
Testament  nor  new,  but  jnerely  falls  now  and  then 
into  the  language  and  mode  of  speech  which  he  had 
read  in  the  Gospel. 
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Pdlpcarp  and  IgnaUw?  Episfles  had  for  their  db* 
ject  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Churches. 

Qmadraius,  the  first  ChiistianapologiBt,  who  Imd 
aboat  70  years  aftrar  the  ascensiony  in  his  Apology 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  formaUjf  appeA 
to  our  Saviouf^s  miracles.  Justin^  30  years  aftei^ 
does  the  same ;  and  also  adds  that  he  would  ratiier 
argue  fcom  prophecy ^  because  his  adversaries  attn* 
buted  miracles  to  magic*  After  these,  verj  many  of 
the  Fathers  appeal  to  miracles. 

On  the  want  of  Universality  in  the  reception  ^ 
Christianity  J  and  greater  clearness  of  Evidence. 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  why  God  did  not  g^ye 
more  eyidence,  if  we  have  sufficient,  and  what  is 
suited  to  our  circumstances.  We  may  on  this  point 
draw  an  analogy  between  the  works  of  nature  and 
revelation ;  in  the  former  things  might  be  managed 
according  to  our  ideas  perhaps  sometimes  better; 
ex.  gra.  the  rain  faUs  in  vast  quantities  into  the 
ocean  again ;  and  many  vast  deserts  are  without  it 
After  all,  perhaps,  both  the  scheme  of  Christiaiiity 
and  the  order  of  nature  may  be  a  plan  of  optumm 
though  unperceived  by  us. 

If  the  evidence  of  Christianity  had  been  imrisOr 
ble,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  exercise  of 
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our  natiml  powen ;  it  would  not  hare  antwezed  the 
purposes  of  trial,  nor  permitted  the  exerdae  of  can* 
door,  humility,  and  serioasness  ininqniiy;  If  there 
weie  a  perfect  di^pioj^  of  a  future  state,  its  effects 
on  the  human  mind  mij^t  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
of  life. 


On  the  mppoeed  Effects  of  ChristiimUy. 

The  effects  of  Chiislianity  consist  chiefly  in  its 
aggregate  influence  on  the  great  mass  of  society ; 
and  more  especiaUy  in  its  operation  amongst  the 
more  retiied  and  domestic  scenes  of  private  life ;  in 
the  genial  improvement  ci  the  usages  of  society ; 
and  the  difihsion  of  more  elevated  ideas  of  God. — 
The  influence  of  religion  is  strongest  in  the  breasts 
of  those  with  whom  history  has  the  least  to  do. — 
Religion  operates  most  on  fathers  and  mothers  in 
their  fiatmilies,  on  servants,  on  the  orderly  tradesman, 
tiie  quiet  manufacturer ;  on  the  villager  and  the 
faosbandman ;  amongst  such,  its  influence  collectively 
may  be  <3i  inestknable  value,  though  its  effects  ap* 
pear  bat  little  upon  those  who  figwre  in  the  world. 
Those  writers  who  paradoxically  contend  that  Chris^ 
lianity,  as  &r  as  is  believed,  produces  a  had  effect  on 
public  happiness,  and  look  for  its  direct  and  obvious 
influence  in  courts,  or  camps,  or  popular  assemblies^ 
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look  in  the  wrong  place*  Besides  ChiistiaDityis 
often  charged  with  consequences  which  do  not  be* 
long  to  it;  as  in  those  instances  where  penoni 
make  use  of  it  as  a  vehicle  for  malevolent  pah 
sions  ;  where  these  exist,  any  thing  will  serve  aia 
conductor.  Neither  can  the  bad  effects  of  zeal  make 
against  it;  in  both  cases  no  one  can  reasonably  a^ 
gue  from  its  abtise :  the  real  question  is,  what  it  is  coJ- 
culated  to  promote  ?  And  in  &ct  it  has  accomplished 
much  good  of  a  public  kind ;  polygamy,  exposme 
of  children,  immolations  of  slaves,  shews  of  gladia- 
tors, &c.  &c.  have  all  been  abolished ;  and  innumer- 
able institutions  of  charity  for  alleviating  human  suf- 
fering have  sprung  up  through  its  influence. 


Conclusion. 

The  proper  way  of  treating  the  important  subject 
of  religion,  is  to  attend  solely  to  the  general  and 
substantial  truth  of  its  principles.  Having  a  Ann 
foundation  of  credibility  in  its  history,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  interpretation  of  its  records.  The  troth 
of  Christianity  depends  entirely  upon  its  leading 
facts;  and  these  are  fully  confirmed  by  uncontested 
and  incontestible   evidence,    altogether  without  a 
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parallel  in  buman  Iiistoiy.    The  propositions  b}^ 
idiich  this  has  been  established^  lay  ihe/aundation 
of  our  faifh ;  and  this  being  first  done,  then  we  xKiay 
enquire  into  its  doctrines  without  any  fear  of  our 
fidtb  being  staggered  by  the  difficulty  of  apprehend- 
ing what  may  be  propounded  for  our  belief.    Indeed, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  that  what  relates  to  the 
economy  of  a  future  inyisible  world,  would  comprise 
scHneihing  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
mind.    The  doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  comCy  how- 
crer,  solves  the  difficulty  which  the  promiscuous 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  often  pre- 
sents to  us :  whilst  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is 
not  more  wonderfiil  or  incomprehensible  than  their 
(niginal  creation :    and  the  existence  of  an  imma- 
terial soul  is  not  more  mysterious  than  many  of  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  as  gravitation,  mag- 
netism, &c.,  the  power  of  which  seems  to  be  diffused 
flmmgh  all  space. 

When  the  revelation  of  a  future  state  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  but  when  it 
alone  removes  all  appearance  of  contrariety  in  his 
coqduct  towards  his  creatures ;  when  a  strong  body 
of  historical  evidence,  confirmed  by  internal  tokens 
of  truth,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  reve- 
lation has  been  made  ;  our  minds  ought  to  be  per- 
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fecily  at  rest  that  God's  creative  wisdom  cam 
want  resources  to  cany  into  effect  that  which  ] 
hath  purposed. 


END   OF  PART  II. 


PART  III. 


PEARSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED. 


THE  CREED. 

1.  I  bclieye  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  Heaven  and  Earth ; 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord, 

3.  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 

4.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  crucified 
dead  and  btlried"; 

5.  He  descended  into  Hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  firom  the  dead ; 

6.  He  ascended  into  Heaven ;  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ; 

7.  From  thence  he  shaU  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead : 

8.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

9.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  the  Communion 
of  Saints ; 

10.  The  Forgiveness  of  sins; 

11.  The  Resurrection  of  the  body ; 

12.  And  the  Life  everlasting. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ARTICLE  I. 


^^  /  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty ^  Maker  of 

Heaven  and  Earths 

The  first  word  *  Credo/  /  believe,  gives  a  deno- 
mination to  the  whole  Confession  of  Faith,  thence 
commonly  called  the  Creed,  and  this  same  woid  is 
imderstood  to  be  virtually  prefixed  to  the  head  of 
every  article,  and  to  every  single  truth  contained  in 
each  article,  ex.  gra,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty ;"  id  est  I  believe  in  God ; — I  believe 
that  God  to  be  a  Father ; — I  beUeve  that  Father  to 
be  Almighty,  &c.  Belief  is  an  assent  to  what  is 
credible,  as  credible.  Assent  is  that  act  of  the  un- 
derstanding, by  which  it  receives,  acknowledges, 
and  embraces  any  truth. 

All  belief  is  assent ;  but  all  assent  is  not  faith ; 
as  it  maybe  the  result  of  knowledge. 

Things  apparent  to  sense  or  understanding  are 
not  properly  believed,  but  knottm. 

Things,  though  not  apparent  in  themselves,  may 
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appear  true  from  their  necessary  connection  with 
something  abready  known ;  and  the  comprehension 
of  these  is  not  faiihj  but  science.  Things  appear- 
ing true  by  their  external  relations  to  other  known 
truths^  and  yet  having  some  imcertainty  in  them, 
are  not  matters  oi  faith ^  but  opinion.  But  when  a 
thing  is  neither  apparent  to  sense,  nor  evident  to  the 
understanding,  nor  to  be  collected  by  rational  de- 
duction or  argument;  and  yet  moves  us  to  assent  to 
it  by  virtue  oitke  testimony  given  to  it ; — ^this  assent 
is  properly  belief  or  faith. 

There  are  two  kinds  o£  testimony^  human  and  di- 
vine ;  therefore  there  are  two  kinds  of  faith. — 
Hvma/n  faith  is  a  belief  of  what  is  credible  upon 
the  testimony  of  man ; — Di/vine  faith  is  a  belief  of 
what  is  credible  upon  the  testimony  of  God.  This 
last  is  the  highest  kind  of  faith,  being  grounded 
upcm  God's  perfections ;  being  infinitely  wise,  he 
cannot  be  deceived ;  being  infinitely  good,  he  cannot 
deceive*  Upon  these  two  immoveable  pillars  stands 
the  authority  of  God's  testimony. 

Revelation  is  of  two  kinds^ — immediaie  and  me- 
diate.  By  the  first,  God  himself  spake  to  the  Pro- 
phets ;  by  the  second,  in  the  Prophets,  and  by  them 
to  us. 

Immediate  Revelation  must  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  some  plain  and  sure  proofs  of  God  being 
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the  aatkor;   otherwise  (ex.  gra.)  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  thai  Abraham  would  have  slain  his  son. 

Mediate  Rerelaium  is  beliered  by  the  miracles 
accompanying  it ;  er.  gra.  **  When  the  Israelites 
saw  in  Moses^  hand  God's  ommipotency,  they  could 
not  suspect  in  his  tongue  GoJPm  veraciiff^  Hence, 
thou^  the  grounds  of  faith  are  (both  in  those  who 
beliere  from  immediate,  and  those  who  believe  from 
mediate  revelation)  the  same,  viz.. the  testimony  of 
Grod ;  yet  the  mode  of  assent  is  different. 

Prophets  were  instruments  of  Divine  Revelation : 
the  words,  or  rather  the  ideas  and  subjects  were 
God^s,  but  the  articulation  was  theirs.  That  which 
they  delivered,  they  believed  upon  the  tmmediale 
testimony  of  God ;  and  the  rest  of  the  behevers  as- 
sented to  it  upon  the  same  testimony  mediate  through 
their  hands. 

God,  who  spake  in  times  past  to  the  prophets, 
and  thus  propounded  to  them  the  object  of  £aath ; 
has  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son  ;  and 
hath  thus  enlarged  the  object  of  faith,  which  is  now 
the  faith  of  Jesus.  His  apostles,  fiilly  convinced 
that  he  knew  all  things,  and  came  forth  from  God, 
believed  his  words  as  the  immediate  testimony 
of  God. 

Besides  this,  they  received  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  had  frequent  revelations,  so  that  each  one  of 
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hem  might  well  reiterate  the  expression  of  St.  Paul : 
*I  know  whom  I  have  believed."  And  thus  the 
A.postles'  faith,  equally  with  that  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  was  grounded  upon  the  immediate  revela- 
tion of  God. 

As  the  Israelites  believed  Moses  from  his  mira- 
cles, so  Christian  converts  believed  in  consequence 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles ;  and  thus  their  faith 
in  each  case  rested  ultimately  upon  the  testimony  of 
God,  immediately  upon  the  testimony  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles.  Thus  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
Christians  was  an  assent  unto  the  word,  as  credible 
upon  the  testimony  of  God,  delivered  to  them  by 
testimony  apostolical. 

Though  Moses  was  not  always  with  the  Israel- 
ites, and  therefore  his  miracles  could  not  bind  the 
faith  of  subsequent  ages ;  yet  by  foretelling  the  pro- 
phets who  should  be  raised  up  afterwards,  he  puts 
an  obligation  upon  them  to  believe  their  prophecies : 
and  thus  the  Israelites  believed  Moses  in  all  ages ; 
while  he  was  living  by  believing  his  words j  and  after 
his  death  by  believing  his  writings. 

In  like  manner  it  is  with  us.  As  the  Israelites 
believed  Moses,  the  mediator,  and  the  subsequent 
prophets,  and  when  they  were  all  dead,  continued 
to  believe  their  writings ;  so  when  Christ  came,  the 
apostles  believed  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  the 
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Prophets,  and  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  these  com- 
prised their  faith.  When  Christ  departed,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  came,  the  Apostles  preached ;  and  tiie 
converts  believed  the  writings  of  the  Prc^hets^  and 
the  words  of  the  Apostles ;  and  this  comprised  the 
whole  of  their  faith ;  when  the  Apostles  died,  they 
left  the  substance  of  their  doctrine  in  writing  ;  and 
Christians  have  since  believed  the  writings  of  Mosesy 
and  the  Prophets ;  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists; 
this  comprised  their  fidth. 

Thus  the  Christian  Faith  now^  is  an  assent  mUo 
truthsy  credible  upon  the  testimony  of  Godj  delivered 
to  us  in  the  ttritings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets. 

To  believey  as  the  word  stands  in  the  creed,  is  to 
assent  to  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  it.  Faith  being 
an  intellectual  operation,  and  therefore  invisible^  a 
public  profession  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
church.  In  the  heart  faith  is  seated,  and  with  the 
tongue  confession  is  made  ;  and  between  these  two 
salvation  is  completed. 

Public  profession  of  faith  is  necessary — 1st.  In 
obedience  to  God's  command  * ;  2nd.  Because  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  are  attached  to  it  t ;  3rd.  For 
mutual  edification ;  4ih.  For  God's  praise  and  glory; 
6th.  To  shew  we  are  not  ashamed  of  Gt)d's  revela* 

•  Peter  iii  16.  f  Rom.  x.  10. 
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tion. — Hence  the  church  in  former  ages  ordered  the 
repetition  of  it  before  baptism,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  L(»;d's  Supper ;  and  a  perpetual  inculca- 
iiDii  of  it  by  the  clergy  to  the  people.  Every  one 
expresses  his  own  feith,  and  therefore  says,  /  believe. 
Secapitulation. — ^Though  the  things  which  are 
affirmed  be  not  apparent  to  sense — nor  evident  to 
the  understanding — ^nor  objects  of  knowledge  or 
science;  yet,  being  contained  in  the  writings  of  men 
inspired  by  that  God  who  cannot  deceive  or  be  de- 
ceived; I  steadfaistly  beHeve  them  as  most  certain 
infallible  truth ;  and  for  the  edification  of  others ; 
for  the  declaration  of  God's  glory ;  m  eonq)liance 
with  his  command;  in  hope  of  the  eternal  reward 
promised,  I,  with  a  eertain  and  full  persuasion, 
assent  to  them,  and  with  a  fixed  resolution,  will  pro* 
ykss  them ;  and  with  this  persuasion  in  my  heart, 
and  confession  in  my  mouth,  with  respect  to  every 
article  in  the  creed,  and  every  particle  in  it,  I  sin- 
cerely and  resolvedly  say,  "  /  helieve^^ 

Art.  I. — Sect.  2.    "  I  believe  in  God:' 

This  implies  "  1  believe  that  God  is^  The  name 
*  Crod^'  is  here  imderstood  of  Him  who  (by  way  of 
eminence)  bears  that  name  above  all  other  Gods,  and 
is  the  only  true  God;  who  is  a  Being  of  infinite  per 
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fection,  perfectly  independent,  and  upon  and  by 
whom  all  things  depend  and  are  goyemed. 

God^s  ejcistence  is  deducible  from  the  regulaz  sac- 
cession  of  finite  dependant  beings,  all  incapable  of 
self  creation,  and  which  therefore  mnst  certainly  hare 
been  made ;  therefore,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing which  never  had  a  beginning ;  some  prima 
origo  per  9e  existens;  since  all  things  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  made;  for  a  thing  cannot  make  or  create  it- 
self. And  since  we  see  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tures, all  pursuing  a  course  of  operations,  conduciye 
to  their*  respective  ends,  which  themselTes,  being 
irrational,  could  not  devise ;  there  must  be  some  ar- 
tificer, some  great  controlling  power,  and  director  of 
the  universe.  And  upon  these  principles  has  always 
been  founded  the  ^'publica  vox  mundi  Deutn  esseJ" 
So  much,  therefore,  of  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in  God" 
has  been  the  general  confession  of  oM  nations*.—* 
Again,  none  but  he  who  made  all  things,  and  upon 
whom  they  depend,  can  foresee  effects  depending 
upon  such  causes ;  and,  therefore,  the  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  a  prophecy y^  is  also  a  proof  of  a  Divinitjr. 
All  the  works  of  nature  are  uniform,  and  circum- 
scribed within  a  certain  sphere ;  every  action,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  power  of  a  natural  agent,  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  superintending  controlling  power. — 

f  For  more  on  this  point,  see  Part  4-,  first  part  of  Article  1. 
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JEvery  miracle j  therefore,  prores  its  author,  and  is  a 
complete  evidence  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  necessary  thus  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  be- 
cause all  divine  faith  is  built  solelj  upon  the  belief 
of  God's  existence ;  and  relies  upon  his  authority ; 
his  authority  is  founded  upon  his  veracity ;  and  his 
Teracity  is  founded  upon  his  omniscience  and  sanctity* 

It  is  necessary  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Deity  to 
whom  our  prayers  and  acknowledgments  of  his  per- 
fections may  be  properly  and  worthily  addressed ; 
for  we  find  all  nations  more  prone  to  idolatry  than 
to  atheism,  and  more  ready  to  multiply,  than  to 
deny,  the  Deity. 

The  unity  of  the  godhead  is  included  in  this  arti- 
cle ;  and  is  deducible  as  foUows-^The  nature  of  God 
is,  that  he  is  prime  origin,  and  ultimate  end,  or  final 
cause  of  all;  and  therefore  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
imagine  two  such  independent  beings.  If  there 
were  two  Gods,  both  absolute  and  free,  the  counsels 
of  the  one  might  counteract  those  of  the  other ;  and 
hence  the  omnipotence  of  each  would  be  destroyed. 

God's  unity  is  peculiar  and  $ui  generis;  he  is 
the  only  God ;  not  as  man's  unity,  whereby  he  is 
one  of  many ;  but  the  divine  nature  has  an  intrin^ 
sical  angularity y  because  no  other  being  can  have 
any  existence  but  firom  it 

Besides,  God? a  unity  is  necessary,  in  respect  of 
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ofur  devotions,  which  would  otherwise  be  distracted 
and  wandering ;  it  is  also  an  honour  dne  to  Qk)d  to 
accept  of  no  compartner. 

Recapitulation. — Since  all  created  things  efitUse 
a  God,  and  their  dependance  infers  an  independent 
essence ;  since  all  things  direct  their  operations  to 
some  end^  although  thej  themselves  cannot  appre- 
hend it ;  they  must  be  guided  by  an  over-ruling  intel- 
ligence ;  since  this  is  so  plain,  that  all  nation9  hare 
acknowledged  it ;  and  since,  in  addition,  God  hatb 
revealed  himself  by  voSfiSXMQ  predictionSy  and  9tq>er' 
natural  operations ;  therefore,  I  acknowledge  fiilly 
that  there  is  a  God. — ^Again,  since  a  prime  inde- 
pendent being  supposeth  all  others  to  depend;  since 
the  entire  fountain  of  perfection  is  incapable  of  a 
double  head ;  and  since  the  most  perfect  government 
of  the  universe  shews  one  absolute  governor :  I  ac- 
knowledge that  God  to  be  but  one ;  and  in  this  unity 
or  singularity  of  the  Godhead,  "  /  believe  in  Chd.^ 

Art.  I. — Sect.  3.    "  /  believe  in  God  the  FatherP 

The  term  Father ^is  applied  to  Gt)d  in  two  senses 
— 1st.  as  father  of  all  mankind ;  2nd.  as  the  peculiar 
proper  Father  (6  eSioc  Trarijp)  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  term  Father  is  not  peculiar  to  Christians,  as 
applied  to  God,  since  the  heathens  gave  the  name 
to  their  deities.    The  fo\mdation  of  paternity  is  gene- 
ration  ;    but  the  creatioii  or  -gito^vjic^oTL  qH  ^ss^  ^^obs^^ 
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which  existed  not  before,  is  a  sort  of  generation ; 
hence  the  creator  of  it  is  a  sort  of  &ther.  ^^  Hath 
the  rain  a  father,  and  who  hath  begotten  the  drops 
of  dew  *  ?"  Thus  Plato  called  God  irarcpa  travriDv. 
The  relation  of  Father  and  Son^  seem ^  howeyer,  to 
be  more  properly  applied  between  God  and  his 
rational  creatures,  than  between  him  and  irrationals ; 
the  former  are  his  sons,  the  latter  his  creatures. — 
Hence  God  is  styled  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and 
Adam  is  called  the  ^^  Son  of  God."  God's  pater* 
nity  is  also  established  in  his  conservation  and  re* 
demption  of  us ;  in  his  spiritual  regeneration  of  us — 
"  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
bom  of  God,^^  In  our  resurrection  likewise ;  where- 
by, as  in  the  former,  the  soul  acquired  a  birth  unto 
ffrace  ;  so  here,  the  body  comes  out  of  the  womb  of 
the  earth,  and  acquires  a  new  glorified  existence. — 
God  is  also  our  Father  in  a  dvil  sense  by  adoption. 

The  belief  of  God's  paternity  is  necessary, — 1st. 
to  ensure  oxxxJUial  reverence  and  homage ;  2nd.  to 
assure  us  of  our  petitions  being  answered  by  our 
Father;  3rd.  to  enable  us  patiently  to  endure  afSiic- 
tions  as  parental  corrections;  and  lastly,  to  incite 
u»,  a^  sons,  to  assimilate  ourselves  to  our  Father,  not 
indeed  in  nature  and  fornix  (for  that  is  impossible) 
but  in  actions  and  affections. 

Job. 
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2nd.  God  is  the  peculiar  Father  (6  iScoc  iranip)  of 
Jesus  Christ  The  principal  paternity  of  God,  as 
mentioned  in  the  creed,  is  his  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ  There  is  one  degree  of  paternity,  founded 
on  creation^  common  to  all ;  another  on  regenera- 
iiany  belonging  to  the  faithful ;  a  third,  on  resurrec- 
tioHy  and  conformity  to  God's  similitude  in  heaven, 
belonging  to  the  saints :  but  the  patemify  of  God  to 
Christ  is  superior  to  all.  Now,  that  this  last  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  Father  is  intended  in  the 
creed,  may  be  shewn  thus— Christ,  before  his  ascen- 
sion, commands  his  disciples  to  ^'  baptize  all  nations 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost'^ 
From  this  form,  the  church  derives  its  rule  of  faith, 
requiring  a  profession  of  belief  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  previously  to  baptism ;  in  whatever 
sense,  therefore,  the  word  Father  is  taken  in  bap- 
tism, in  the  same  it  is  taken  in  this  article ;  and  as 
we  are  baptized  into  no  Son  of  the  Father  but 
Christ;  so  unto  no  other  Father  but  the  Father  of 
that  Christ.  Hence  "  /  believe  in  God^  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ. ''^ 

Now,  God's  paternity  to  Christ,  may  be  founded 
on  his  miraculous  conception,  resurrection,  8fc. ;  but 
he  is  more  peculiarly  a  Father — ^in  an  eternal  rela- 
tionship, as  Christ  "  ever  was,  and  is  with  God,  and 
is  God." — There  is  no  change,  as  with  earthly  fit- 
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thers,  wheieby  a  son  may  become  a  Either ;  but  Ood, 
as  Father,  and  Christ,  a^  Son,  continue  such  for 
ever. 

A  further  peculiar  paternity  arises  from  the  simi- 
larity, or  rather  identity^  of  Christ  with  God ;  for  if 
a  man  obtain  the  name  of  father  from  begetting  a 
son  similar,  though  even  with  many  disparities ;  how 
much  more  God,  whose  only  begotten  Son  is  the 
same  with  himself. 

God  is  then  the  proper  Father  of  his  own  eter^ 
nal  Son. 

From  these  relations,  there  resulteth  a  sort  of 
priority  or  pre-eminence  in  respect  of  first  and 
second  person ;  which  consisteth  in  this,  that  the 
Father  hath  his  essence  of  himself;  the  Son  by 
communication  from  the  Father. 

Now  life  is  otherwise  in  God,  than  in  creatures ; 
in  God  originally y  in  them  derivatively.  God's  life 
is  in  himself:  and,  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  him- 
self, so  he  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him- 
self. The  Father  gives,  the  Son  receives.  Upon 
this  is  founded  the  congruity  of  the  divine  mission ; 
Christ  is  sent  by  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
sent  by  the  Father  and  Son  ;  but  the  Father  is  never 
sent ;  there  being  an  authority  in  that  name  incom- 
patible with  mission.  Hence  in  respect  of  Sonship, 
there  is  some  priority  in  the  diviue  patennty.    TVa^ 
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is  also  apparent  from  the  order  of  the  form  of  bap- 
tism,  where  the  Father  stands  firsts 

Recapitulation,  I  believe  there  is  a  God,  and 
as  there  can  be  only  one  infinite  He  is  one ;  that 
He  is  the  Father  of  all,  both  bj  creation  and  jet 
more  by  regeneration.  But  in  a  mo^  especial  man- 
ner that  He  is  the  Father  of  Christy  whom  he  not 
only  begot  of  the  blessed  Virgm  by  the  Holy  Ohost, 
and  sent  as  king  of  Israel,  and  raised  from  the  dead; 
but  antecedently  to  this,  whom  He  hath  eternally 
begotten  in  the  same  divinity  and  majesty  with  Him- 
self; and  that  this  paternity  is  therefore  eternal,  im- 
mutable. That  in  it  is  a  sort  of  priority  or  eminence, 
so  that  as  He  is  the  origin  of  all  created  things,  so 
He  is  tbe  fountain  of  the  Son  begotten  of  Him  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  Him. 

Art.  I.— Sect.  4.    "  Tlie  Father  Almighty^ 

After  God's  paternity  follows  his  omnipotence. 
Our  term  Almighty  is  sometimes  used  by  the  most 
ancient  Greek  writers  for  the  "  Lord  of  Hosts," 
Kvpeoc  (raj3aci>0;  sometimes  for  the  Hebrew  names 
Lord  Shaddai;  the  first  implying  his  universal  do- 
miniony  the  second  his  Ahmghty  power. 

God^s  power  and  dominion  may  be  divided  into, 
Ist.  The  right  of  making  any  thing  as  He  pleas- 
eth,  according  to  His  absolute  will ;  and  in  conse- 
quence. 
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2nd.  A  right  both  of  hating  and  possessmg ;  and 
also, 

3rd.  A  right  of  using  and  disposing  of  them  as  he 

pleaseth. 

The  second  branch,  God's  dofniniouy  is  indepen- 
dent and  infinite ;  it  is  independent  as  originating 
in  Himself  9  it  is  infinite  in  extenHon^  perfection^ 
and  duration;  for  it  reacheth  over  and  compre-^ 
hendeth  all  things  ;  it  is  absolute  and  supreme ;  and 
since  some  of  His  creatures  are  itnmortaly  He  their 
Creator  must  be  eternal. 

The  third  branch,  God's  authoritative  power,  in 
the  use  and  disposal  of  all  things  necessarily  belong- 
eth  to  Him,  as  the  universal  supreme  Proprietor,  who 
ordereth  all  things  so  as  to  redound  to  His  own 
glory. 

This  belief  of  God's  omnipotence  is  necessary, 
1st,  To  create  in  us  a  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
awM  majesty.  2nd,  To  produce  patience  when  in 
afiSiction,  as  it  either  cometh  or  is  permitted  by  a 
just,  wise,  and  Almighty  Father ;  and  3rd,  To  con- 
vince us  of  our  great  obligations  to  Him  whom  we 
cannot  benefit  in  return.  And  as  the  original  word 
for  Almighty  is  put  both  for  Lord  Sabaoth  and  Lord 
Shaddai,  implying  both  authority  and  power,  so  is 
His  dominion  uncontroulable,  because  His  power  is 
irresistible ;   and  therefore  no&e  caoEi  c«ii  ^  1^^ 
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yoke  wiih  impunity,  but  He  must  necessarily  be 
Lord  both  over  the  willing  and  the  unwilling*. 

Recapitulation.  As  I  believe  in  an  eternal,  in- 
finite, independent  essence  called  God ;  and  that  bj 
a  mysterious  eternal  generation  He  is  ^.  father  ;  sol 
believe  He  is  not  subject  to  infirmities  of  age,  nor  to 
any  sort  of  weakness ;  that  He  is  omnipotent  boA 
in  authoritative  and  a/:tive  power ;  that  this  power 
is  absolutely  independent,  infinite  in  extension,  and 
perfection ;  illimitable,  and  eternal  Thus  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

Art.  I. — Sect.  5.  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Though  these  words  were  not  in  the  most  ancient 
Creeds,  yet  the  sense  of  them  was  contained  in  the 
first  rules  of  faith ;  and  subsequently  the  particular 
words  were  inserted  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  con- 
fessions. 

Under  the  terms  heaven  and  earth  are  compre- 
hended all  created  things  whatsoever.  Thus  Moses 
evidently  means,  when  he  says  "  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth."  Now  as  a  house 
cannot  build  itself,  no  more  can  the  temple  of  the 
universe  be  supposed  self-created. 

All  things  were  created  or  uncreated :  whatever  is 
uncreated  is  of  necessity  self-existence ;    id  est  is 

*  For  a  further  explanation  of  God's  Omnipotence,  see  the  last 
section  of  Article  6,  in  this  part. 
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God.  To  be  made  argues  some  imperfection ;  and 
therefore  if  the  noblest  parts  of  the  universe^  the 
heavens  and  all  their  glorious  host  were  made,  much 
more  shall  we  conclude  that  the  inferior  pails  were 
made  also. 

Creation  excludes  all  concurrence  of  any  material 
cause,  and  implies  that  something  is  made  and  not 
any  thing  antecedent,  out  of  which  it  is  made.  In 
this  sense  must  be  understood  St.  Paul's  expression, 
^^  God  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though 
they  were."  "  To  he  called"^  implies  "  to  Je,"  and 
therefore  "  to  caW^  implies  "  to  make.^^  Again  he 
says,  ^'  things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear :"  are  seen  implies  "  exist,^ 
not  appearing  means  "  which  were  not.^^  The  sup- 
position of  eternal  matter  is  unnecessary,  deroga^ 
tory,  and  contradictory  to  God's  omnipotency ;  and 
it  implieth  imperfection,  that  God  should  be  tied 
to  pre-existent  matter ;  we  might  as  well  put  Him 
on  a  level  with  human  artificers,  and  suppose  He 
must  have  corporeal  members. 

Again,  the  present  mode  of  generation  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  origin  of  all  things ;  and  how- 
ever far  you  trace  back  a  succession  (as  an  infinite 
one  oi  finite  beings  is  an  absurdity)  you  must  even- 
tually come  to  one  not  generated  but  created. 

Creation  is  of  two  kinds,  immediate  and  mediate  ; 
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by  the  first  were  made  all  spiritaal  beings,  angds, 
sonls  of  men ;  as  also  the  heavens  and  simple  ele- 
mental bodies,  as  the  earth  and  waters.  Oat  of  tte 
earth,  or  mediately ^  were  formed  otur  bodies,  trees, 
and  all  the  hosts  of  the  earth. 

As  God  was  antecedent  to  every  thing,  he  could 
not  be  extrinsiccdly  impelled  or  influenced  to  crea- 
tion ;  and  as  He  is  in  Bimself  infinitely  and  titers 
nally  happy,  and  His  happiness  cannot  receive  anj 
extrinsic  increase  or  diminution ;  and  as  in  respect 
of  abstract  virtue  and  vice.  He  is  necessarily  goodt 
but  in  communicating  good,  not  necessarily,  hot 
oxAy  freely  good ;  so  we  must  conclude,  that  of  His 
mere  goodness  He  was  moved ;  of  'H.isJree-'WiU  He 
determined;  and  of  His  infinite  potveTy  by  such  de- 
termination, He  created :  for  such  is  the  admiraUe 
power  of  God,  that  with  Him  "  to  wiU,^  is  "  <» 
effect^^  and  "  to  determine*^  is  "  to  perform.^  God, 
therefore,  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  by  willinf 
them  to  be. 

By  our  faith  we  are  bound  to  believe  the  heavens 
and  earth  not  eternal.  Christ  speaks  of  the  '^  gkiy 
which  He  had  before  the  world  was;''  and  God  if 
said  to  have  ^^  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  worid 
was."  The  accounts  of  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
and  Egjrptians  are  manifestly  absurd.  The  Assy* 
rians,  mdeed,  make  their  kings'  lives  to  last  4O,(K)0 
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p^ears  each.  As  for  their  account  by  eclipses^  it  in^ 
3vident  that  they  may  be  made  retra^peciivej  just  as 
iirell  as  they  are  projective.  Besides^  we  have  the 
niginals  of  arts,  sciences,  and  languages  known ; 
but  these  accounts  are  perfectly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness. But  taking  the  genuine  account  we  may 
easily  trace  the  period  of  creation.  From  Adam  to 
the  flood  (1656  years)  ten  generations.  From  the 
Flood  to  Abraham  (292)  ten  generations ;  and  since 
Abraham  (3700)  on  an  average  120  generations. 
Thus  we  are  in  the  140th  generation  only  from 
Adam. 

As  heaven  and  earth  have  been  shewn  to  imply  all 
things  except  Ood;  and  as  whatsoever  is  not  made^ 
is  God;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  world  coidd 
not  make  itself;  it  follows  that  He  who  made 
all  things  is  God.  Now  that  the  Almighty  Maker 
is  owe^  has  been  shewn  (section  2,)  neither  is  there 
any  such  diversity  of  the  creatures  of  the  world,  as 
to  signify  a  diversity  of  creators ;  nor  is  the  least  or 
lowest  of  creatures,  as  to  its  original^  derogatoiy  Xa 
God,  but  very  much  the  contrary.  God  made  all 
good ;  whatever  is  evil  is  not  so  from  Hikn,  but  from 
the  creature's  defection;  so  that  the  idea  at  two  cre- 
ators, one  of  good  the  other  of  evil,  is  absurd.  "  I 
form  the  lights  I  create  darkness^  saith  the  Lord." 

Now  that  He  who  made  the  world  is  the  Father  of 
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Jesus  Christ  is  abundantly  manifest  from  Scripture : 
the  confession  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem, thus  declares  it:  ^^  Lord,  thou  art  God, 
which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is ;  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  ga- 
thered together  *y  Jesus  then  was  the  child  of  that 
Father  which  made  heaven  and  earth ;  therefore,  the 
Father  of  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Agaio,^ 
Christ  is  frequently  called  '^  the  light  of  the  Genr 
tiles ;"  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  ^^  the  Lord  that 
made  heaven  and  earth,  &c.  will  give  thee  as  a 
covenant,  and  a  light  to  the  Gentiles.'' 

Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  thus  peculiarly 
rendering  the  creation  of  the  world  to  tHe  Father; 
one,  on  account  of  the  heresies  which  went  to  sup- 
pose another  creator  of  the  world,  different  from  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  error  overthrowing  the 
whole  Christian  Heligion ;  and  the  other  in  respect 
of  His  paternal  priority  in  the  Godhead,  so  that 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  Trinity  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  first  person  in  that  Trinity. 

The  confession  of  this  faith  appears  necessary  for 
the  manifestation  of  God's  glory ;  for  oiu*  humilia- 

•  Acu  iv.  24.  27. 
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tion;  to  promote  our  obedience;  and  to  afford  us 
consolation  under  all  our  trials.  '^  Thou  art  worthy 
to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power,  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things  ^."  ^'  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  t  ?"  "  Obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
your  God  J."  ^*  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord  §." 
Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  heaven  and  earth 
with  all  things  in  them  did  not  originate  from  them- 
selves, but  were  created  mediately  or  immediately ; 
that  there  was  nothing  antecedent  for  God  to  form 
them  with,  nor  to  move  him  to  create  them ;  that, 
therefore,  he  formed  them  frpm  nothing,  and  of  his 
mere  will  and  goodness ;  probably  within  130  gene- 
rations of  men ;  certainly  within  6  or  7000  years ; 
and  that  this  Creator  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  thus,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

•  Psalm  xix.  1.  t  Psalm  viii.  3. 

t  Jer.  xxvi.  13.  %  Psalm  cxxi.  2. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Article  II 
And  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  Article  presented  as  the  object  of  our 
faith,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity.  AccoidiBg 
to  the  Father's  injunction,  that  we  should  ^^  betkre 
on  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ;''  to  Christ's 
command,  ^^  believe  also  in  me;''  and  to  the  sacn- 
mental  institution  of  our  baptism ;  we  believe  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Christ  is  here  threefold  represented  :  by  funmmr 
tiony  Jesus  Christ;  by  generation^  only  Son;  by 
dominion^  our  Lord.  Jesus  is  his  (ro  cScov  ovo/ua) 
peculiar  proper  name,  being  named  so  by  the  angd 
whilst  yet  in  the  womb.  Christ  is  His  name  of 
office.  Hence  we  believe  that  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  the  person  promised  to  the  Jews 
under  the  title  oi  Messias^  or  Christ. 

Joshua  signifies  the  same  as  Ji^^i^;  this  is  evi- 
dent firom  the  words  of  Stephen  and  Paul :  the  for- 
mer speaks  of  ^^  the  tabernacle  of  the  witness  brought 
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in  with  Jesus  into  possession  of  the  Gentiles*;" 
and  the  latter  says,  '^  If  Jesus  had  given  them  rest, 
he  (David)  would  not  afterwards  have  spoken  of 
another  day  f ;"  both  which  passages  undoubtedly 
refer  to  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  previously  called 
Oshea.  Now  this  Oshea,  the  son  of  Nun,  and  pro- 
totype of  Christ,  was  the  first  that  bare  the  name  Of 
Jesus  or  Joshua ;  and  as  the  name  Oshea  signifies 
Saviour,  so  the  alteration  of  his  name  by  additum  of 
the  Hebrew  Jah  (one  of  the  titles  of  God)  may  seem 
to  imply  that  Joshua  meant  a  divine  Saviour,  or 
Saviour  appointed  by  God.  This  reasoning  appUes 
equally  to  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  the  angel  when  speaking  of  Him  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  in  the  womb,  declared  that 
avroc,  he  Himself,  should  save  (avrov)  His  own 
people:  whereas  Joshua  saved  God*s  people,  and 
not  by  his  otcn  power,  but  by  God's  power.  As  to 
the  name  Emmanuel  (God  with  us)  it  seems  to  be 
comprehended  in  that  of  "  our  Saviour,^^ 

Now,  though  the  ancients  gave  the  title  aumip  to 
their  gods,  and  sometimes  to  men,  and  though  evesi 
in  Scripture  the  Judges  have  this  natne  ;  and 
though  Cicero  says  the  import  of  the  Ghreek  teim 

•  Acts  vil  46.  t  Heb.  iv.  a 
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was  too  comprehensive  to  be  expressed  by  any  an- 
gle Latin  word,  yet  this  term  belongs  in  a  jnore  pe- 
culiar and  sublime  sense  to  Christ.  ^^  Theire  is  no 
other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  may  be 
saved." 

Christ  then  is  our  Saviour. 

1st  Because  he  declared  unto  us  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  2nd.  Because  He  procured  salvation  for  us; 
for  as  ^^  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion of  sins ;"  as  ^^  none  could  redeem  himself  or  his 
brother ;''  so  Christ  offered  Himself,  and  thus  firedy 
redeemed  us  :  and  3rd,  because  besides  promulging 
and  procuring  He  also  confers  salvation  upon  us ; 
for  the  Father  hath  given  the  Son  power  "  to  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  He  has  given  Him.** 
Hence  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  act%Mil  giving 
of  salvation  is  the  ultimate  and  conclusive  ground  of 
the  title  Saviour, 

The  correspondence  of  Jesus  to  the  temporal  So- 
viourSy  appears  to  hold  most  with  Joshua.  He  led 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  so  Christ  de- 
livers and  leads  us  from  this  world's  subjection  to 
heaven.  He  assigned  the  tribes  their  places ;  Christ 
prepares  and  assigns  our  heavenly  mansions.  He 
began  his  public  office  at  Jordan;  so  did  Christ 
He  chose  twelve  men  to  carry  twelve  stones  over 
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with  them;  Christ  chose  twelve  Apostles,  ^^  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Church  of  God  ^.^'  He 
smote  their  enemies  who  prevented  their  entering 
in;  so  Christ  subdues  sin  and  Satan,  and  thus 
opens  our  way  to  heaven. 

This  belief  is  necessary, 

1st.  Because  '^  there  is  no  other  name  given  by 
which  we  may  be  saved."  2nd.  To  beget  in  us  the 
feelings  of  joy,  love,  and  esteem  for  Him,  corres* 
ponding  to  that  joy  with  which  the  news  of  His 
birth  inspired  the  shepherds,  Zacharias,  and  holy 
men  of  old ;  to  that  love  which  Christ  taught  to  be 
felt  for  Him  in  preference  to  natural  relations  f ;  and 
to  that  esteem  which  St.  Paul  felt,  "  who  counted 
all  things  but  loss  {,"  that  He  might  win  Christ, 
and  be  found  in  Him.  For  "  God  hath  highly  ex- 
alted Him,  aud  given  Him  a  name  above  every  other 
name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth." 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  in  God,  Maker  of  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  and  in  a  person  designated  by  an 
angel  "  Jesasy^  of  whom  all  the  Saviours  and  Judges 
were  the  prototypes,  particularly  Joshua,  who  first 
bore  this  name ;  that  this  Jesus  is,  in  the  highest 

•Key.  XXL14.  f  Luke  idv.  26.  }FhiLiu.  8. 
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sense  of  the  word,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  be- 
cause He  revealed  the  wayofsalyatian,  andwioai^ 
it  out  by  His  blood ;  thus  obtaining  remiasioa  fir 
sinners,  reconciliation  for  enemies,  redemptiQn  fiv 
captives.  I  believe  also  that  He  will  confer  the  lal* 
vation  He  hath  promulged,  upon  all  who  believe  in 
Him  unfeignedly.  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
other  way  than  what  He  hath  shewn;  no  other 
means  than  His  blood ;  no  other  person  than  Him- 
self to  bestow  it :  and  thus  ^^  I  believe  in  Jenu." 

Art.  II.— Sec.  2.    "  And  in  Jeeus  Chri^? 

We  now  come  to  the  ^  title  of  the  office  of  Jesus 
Christy  which  we  ought  to  examine  the  more  dili- 
gently, because  the  Jews,  who  always  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  Jesus ^  always  denied  Him  to  be  Christ* * 

Now  Messiah  and  Christ  are  synonymous;  this 
appears  from  the  speech  of  the  woman  of  Samanaf} 
and  also  from  the  conversation  of  Andrew  and  Si- 
mon J.  Messias  (SyriaCy)  Christus  (Greek  J  both 
mean  the  same  thing,  viz.  Anointed.  But  the  term 
anointed  implies  something  more  than  mere  unctioOy 
viz,  a  consecration^  or  setting  apart,  for  some  special 
office;  and  as  Jesus  is  called  Messias,  after  the 
anointing  oil  had  ceased  (with  which  it  was  the  cns- 

*  John  xix.  22.  f  Ibid.  iv.  25.  t  Ibid.  L  41. 
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torn  of  the  Law  to  anoint  all  set  apart  to  sacred 
offices)  we  must  take  it  in  the  latter  sense.  There 
tras  also  an  evident  expectation  among  the  Jews  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messias ;  ex.  gra.  the  speech  of 
the  woman  of  Samaria  *  ;  the  questioning  of  John 
by  the  Jews,  ^'  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?"  and  the  same 
addressed  to  Jesus  Himself  frequently ; — ^all  evince  it 
The  Messias  was  promised  by  God  both  before 
and  wnder  the  Law.  ^^  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called,"  is  referred  by  St  Pan!  t  to  Jesus.  "  I  will 
raise  up  a  Prophet  like  unto  thee,"  (i,  e.  Moses)  is 
applied  by  St  Peter  X  to  Him  also.  Though  there 
are  many  prophecies  relating  to  the  person  of  Jesus, 
yet  there  are  few  which  point  expressly  to  Him^ 
imder  the  idea  of  Hiis  being  the  anointed  expressly; 
i.  €.  where  it  may  not  be  understood  of  some  others; 
except"  the  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off§."  The  Jews* 
expectation,  therefore,  of  a  Redeemer  under  this 
particular  name  of  Messias  may  seem  somewhat 
strange.  But  it  may  be  traced  to  the  Chaldaic  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  which  not  being  literal 
was  accompanied  by  an  exposition,  that  frequently 
mentions  the  name  Messias  (upwards  of  70  times ;) 
and  this  translation  being  in  constant  use  after  th» 

•  John  iy.  26,  t  GaL  iii.  16. 

t  Act»  iii  22.  §  Dan.  ix.  26. 
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Babylonish  captivity,  and  read  every  Sabbath-day 
in  their  sjmagogaes,  caused  this  particular  name  to 
be  very  familiar  with  the  Jews,  and  they  all  expected 
a  Messias  or  Christ  to  come  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
family  of  David, 

That  the  Messias  is  come,  may  be  shewn  first  wiA 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  promise  being  iblfilled. 
Jacob  predicts,  '^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  fiom 
Judah,  &c.  till  Shiloh  come,  and  to  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be  *.^  But  the  sceptre  has 
departed.  That  the  Jewish  government  has  fidled 
is  evident;  therefore  the  Shiloh  has  come.  Now 
that  Shiloh  is  synonymous  with  Messitu,  is  expresdy 
stated  by  all  the  old  Paraphrasts ;  and  the  words 
which  follow,  ^^  to  Him,^  &c.  shew  He  was  the 
same  ^^  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed ;"  and  whom  Isaiah  meant  by  '^  the  root 
of  Jesse,  an  ensign  of  the  people,  to  which  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  seek.'' 

McUachi  also  predicts  the  period  of  Chrisfs  esm* 
infff  ^^  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  whom 
ye  delight  in,''  while  the  temple  stood;  and  Haggai 
foretold  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  ahoidd 
exceed  that  of  the  first  f,  and  ^^  that  the  desire  of 
all  nations  should  enter  it"    Now  it  is  evident  that 

*  Gen.  xlix.  10.  f  Mai.  iii.  1,  and  Haggai  iL  6. 
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the  second  temple  is  not  now  standing ;  neither  was 
its  gloiy  so  great  as  that  of  the  first,  except  Christ 
had  entered  it ;  for  Jtve  ngns  of  divine  gloiy  were 
wanting  to  it,  viz.,  the  Urim  and  JTiummim  ;  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  j  (whence  came  audible  responses 
from  God) ;  the  miraculous  fire  upon  the  altar  at 
sacrifices ;  the  holy  oil  of  unction ;  and  the  spirit 
of  prophecy:  neither  was  its  beauty  of  building  such, 
but  exceedingly  inferior,  as  is  shewn  by  Ezra  (iii.  12.) 
andHaggai(ii.  3.)  Now,  ^'  the  angel  of  the  covenant,** 
^  the  delight  of  the  Israelites,**  ^^  the  desire  of  all  na* 
tions,**  are  all  well  known  and  acknowledged  titles  of 
Christ  If,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  be  true,  as  re* 
spects  the  period  within  or  before  which  the  Messias 
was  promised,  then  that  Messias  must  have  already 
come. 

Now  that  OUR  Jesus  is  the  Messias, appears, 
Ist  From  the  time  of  his  birth,  viz,  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  second  temple* 

2nd.  All  the  prophecies  of  the  Messias  were  fid- 
filled  in  Jesus,  both  as  to  Ms  family,  tiie  place  and 
the  ihanner  of  his  birth.  Neither  were  they  fiilfilled 
in  any  other.  Messias  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  ofJudahy 
Bud  otihefamily  of  David;  so  was  Jesus*; — Messias 

•Heb.  vii.  14. 
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was  to  be  homat  Bethlehem^:  so  was  Jesos;  and 
that  too  by  a  particular  pioYidence,  for  it  was  owing 
to  Augostus*  taxation  that  Ms  mother  went  firm 
Galilee  to  Bethlehem,  and  there  bore  hinL — The 

Messiaswastobe  &om  <2/*at^>jr»it/  bo  was  Jesos; 
what  natiyity  could  be  more  suitable  to  the  greatnm 
of.  the  Messias  than  the  miraculous  one  of  a  yirgm; 
and  what  name  can  be  more  appropriate  to  him  than 
Immanuel,  '^  God  with  us  ?^  None  of  these  things 
were  ever  eren  so  much  as  pretended  to  be  fulfilled 
in  any  other ;  Jesus,  therefore,  is  the  Christ. 

3rdly.  Jesus  corresponds  to  what  was  predicted 
of  the  Messias  in  his  doctrine^  actions,  sufferimgSj 
and  in  what  he  obtained  for  us.  The  Messias  was 
promised  as  a  Prophet  and  a  Teacher  /  so  was 
Jesus  in  an  eminent  degree ;  he  was  the  prince  of 
prophets  and  pastors,  apxaroifinv  X,  revealing  more 
clearly  and  fully,  without  types  and  shadows,  as  his 
precursors :  and  with  greater  extent,  eren  to  aU  the 
world :  with  greater  authority  also ;  not  as  Moses 
spake  ^^  thus  saith  the  Lord :'" — but  Jesiis'  woids 
are,  ^^  /  say  unto  you.'*  His  works,  too,  prodahned 
him  to  be  Christ.  Jesus  himself  taught  this,  in  his 
answer  to  John^s  disciples  §•  The  Jews  also  ac* 
knowledged  it,  ^^  When  the  Messias  is  come,  will  he 

*  Matt  ii.  4, 5.     John  viL  41, 42.  f  Isaiah  yiL  14. 

X 1  Peter  v.  4  §  Matt  xi.  4»  6. 
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do  more  miracles  ?"  Nicodemus  says,  **  no  man  can 
do  these  miracles  except  God  be  with  him."  The 
Jews  reckon  np  76  miracles  of  Moses,  and  74  of 
the  other  Prophets ;  but  St  John  (though  speaking 
by  fignre)  testifies  of  the  vast  numbers  which  Jesus 
petfonnedy  ^'  if  they  were  written,  the  world  would 
not  contain  the  books."  The  multitude  of  his  mira- 
cles appears  passim  in  the  New  Testament  Be- 
aides  Jesus^  power  of  working  miracles  (unlike  that 
of  Moses,  who  always  obtained  his  by  prayers,  &c.) 
was  inherent  in  Him,  in  whom  ^^  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  This  is  evident  when  he 
even  performed  them  without  word  or  sign,  as  in 
the  woman's  issue  of  blood  ^:  and  even  ^^  whole 
multitudes  sought  to  touch  him,  and  virtue  went  out 
of  him  and  healed  them  f."  This  immanency  is  evi- 
dent also  from  his  conferring  the  power  upon  his 
disciples,  aposties,  and  the  first  believers.  '^  These 
signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe ;  in  my  name, 
they  shall  cast  out  devils  :|:."  Hence  he  excelled 
all  his  precursors,  and  did  all  which  the  Messias 
could  firom  prophecy  be  expected  to  do. 

Jesus  also  corresponded  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Messias  in  his  suflTerings  §.  For  though,  firom  the 
silence  of  the  scriptures,  we  know  not  whether  in  his 

•  Mark  y.  25.  t  Matt.  idv.  34.  Luke  vL  17* 

X  Mark  zvL  17*  §  Isaiah  liii. 
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personal  appea/rance  he  corresponded  to  one  ^wiio 
had  no  comeliness,^  yet  the  condition  of  his  life 
was  mean  and  inglorious ;  ^^  he  made  himgelf  cf  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant" Hence  arose  amongst  the  Jews  a  contempt 
of  him  and  his  doctrine  * ;  he  was  ^  despised  and 
rejected,  and  they  esteemed  him  not.**  This  eon- 
tempt  ripened  into  a  hatred  and  persecution^  which 
ended  in  his  death.  He  was,  therefore,  ^  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.^  But  the  cor< 
respondence  holds  further  in  particulars  : 


Zeck.  xi.  12.—"  They 
weighed  for  my  price 
30  pieces  of  silver." 


Matt.  xxvi.  15. — ^  And 
they  covenanted  with 
him  for  80  pieces  of 

silver." 


Isaiah  says — ^^  He  was 
wounded^^ 


Zech. — "  He  was  pier" 

cedr 
David — ^^  They  pierced 

my  hands  and  my  feet." 


AH  the  Evangelists  ful- 
ly shew  these,  and 
Christ  in  his  speech 
to  Thomas  likewise. — 
John  xxii.  25. 


•  M&tt.  xviu  55. 
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Matt,  xxvii.  89  to  43,— 
Says  the  same  words. 


David  —  ''  They    shall 

laugh  him  to  scorn,  and 
.  shake  their  heads,  and 

say,  he  trusted  in  God, 
.    let  him  deliver  him, 
.  i&c. — ^Psalms  xxii.  7. 
David — ''  My  God,  my 

God,   why  hast  thou 

forsaken  me."—- Psalm 

xzii. 
Isaiah — ''  He  was  num-     **  He  was  crucified  be* 

bered  with  transgres-         tween  two  thieves." 


Matt,  xxvii.  46.— "Eli, 
Eli,  lama  sabachthani." 


sors." 
Psalm  lix.  21. — ^'^  Gave     "They  gave  him  vinegar, 

me  vinegar  to  drink."         &c." — ^John  xix.  29. 
Psalm  xxii.  18. — ^**They     "  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but 

parted  my   garments,         cast  lots." — John  xix. 

and  cast  lots  for  my         23. 

vesture." 
^'  He  was  led  like  a  lamb     "  So  was  Jesus." 

to  the  slaughter." 

Thus  it  behoved  Chnst  to  suffer,  and  thus  he  did 
suffer. 

Not  only  in  his  passion,  but  even  iifier  his  death, 
things  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  which  were  predicted 
of  the  Messias. 

"  He  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked^  ^ndi  ^^in^ 

I  5 
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the  rich  m  his  death  *.^  Jesus  was  cmeified  be- 
tween thieves,  but  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  ^'  The  third  daj  he  will  raise  us  up  f." 
Christ  rose  on  the  third  day.  '^  The  lioid  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  ri^t  hand."  Now  Da?id 
is  not  ascended  into  Heaven  X9  but  Jesus  is. — ^ThD% 
again,  we  may  conclude,  that  Jesus  is  the  true 
Messias. 

4thly.  Jesus  corresponds  to  what  was  predicted  of 
the  Messias  respecting  the  universality  ofhia  kmg' 
dam,  ^'  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  na- 
tions shall  worship  him  §.^  **  I  will  give  thee  Ae 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttennost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession  {{.''  ^  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord^s  house  shall  be  established, 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it  1[/'  Now  that  this 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  cannot 
be  denied;  even  in  the  Apostles*  days,  we  find 
"  MYHIADS  of  Jews  believing  ** ;"  besides  the  great 
number  of  Gentiles  in  various  parts  in  Pontns,  Gala- 
tia,  Asia,  &c.  &c.  And  notwithstanding  the  pene- 
eutions,  the  religion  so  spread,  that  in  little  more 
than  two  ages  after  the  Apostles,  the  Empeian  of 

*  Isaiah  liii.  9. 

f  Hob.  xi  1.-— Thii  is  ipokeii  of  the  people  o£  Imd  tjpkaOf 
representing  Christ. 

X  Acts  ii.  34.  §  Psalm  Ixzii.  11.         '  |]  Psalm  zu.  a 

T  Isaiah  ii.  2.  ««  Xfit&xil.  VK 
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the  world  gave  in  their  names  to  Christ,  so  that 
kings  came  to  the  brightness  of  his  rising* ;"  and 
kings  were  the  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  the 
nursing  mothers  of  the  church  f." — It  may  be  also 
obserred,  that  after  Jesus'  appearance,  all  the  ara^ 
cles  and  the  worship  of  famous  heathen  deities 
ceased;  thus  agreeing  with  prophecy  Xj  ^^Ih  ^&t 
day  I  will  cut  off  idols  out  of  the  land,  and  they 
shall  be  no  more  remembered ;  I  will  cause  the  pro- 
phets and  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of  the  land  §/' 
Besides,  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine, from  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  from  the 
manner  of  their  teaching,  that  its  amazing  and  won- 
derful spread  was  owing  to  divine  power.  For  the 
doctrine  condemned  all  other  religions ;  its  precepts 
were  ungrateM  and  mortifying  to  human  passions 
and  inclinations;  it  taught  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood; and  held  out  predictions  of  tribulations,  and 
crosses  to  its  followers.  The  tecufhers  were  low  and 
obscure ;  Jesus  himself  was  the  reputed  son  of  a 
carpenter,  despised  by  the  learned  of  his  nation,  be- 
trayed, condemned,  crucified,  deserted ;  his  Apostles 
were  illiterate  fishermen.  How  could  the  celebrated 
schools  of  antiquity,  the  universities,  kingdoms,  and 
Empires  of  the  world  come  into  them,  except  their 

•Isaiahlz.3.  t  Isaiah xHx.  23. 

I  Zac.  zui.  81.  {  Zac.  :^U.  ^ 
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doctrine  were  divine;  except  Jesus  were  the 
Messias  ? 

The  manner f  too,  in  which  they  taught,  is  a  fiir* 
iher  evidence ;  for  what  thej  taught  was  deliyered 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  9Xid  plainness ;  with  no 
enticing  eloquence,  or  subtiltjr  of  wit,  or  force  ci 
argument.  Thus,  then,  it  is  plain,  that  their  win- 
ning over  such  multitudes  must  be  attributed  to  that 
divine  light  of  the  word,  which  dispelled  the  clouds 
of  all  former  religions,  and  proved  Him  who  taught 
it  to  be  the  Messias. 

Recapitulation.  As  Jesus  came  at  the  time  jne- 
dicted  of  the  Messias  ;  was  bom  of  the  same  fami- 
ly, in  the  same  place,  and  after  the  same  manner; 
since  he  taught  the  truths,  performed  the  miracles, 
suffered  the  indignities,  received  the  glory  ;  and 
since  his  doctrine  was  received  in  all  nations ;  since 
all  these  were  done  exa^ctly  as  was  predicted  of  the 
Messias,  Jesus  certainly  is  He. 

ChrisVs  Unction. 

Now  as  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  id  est  the  Anointed; 
the  next  question  is,  what  was  the  effect  of  his  unc-^ 
tion,  and  how  he  was  anointed.  All  the  cerenumies 
prescribed  under  the  law  had  a  reference  to  Christ : 
Kings,  High  Priests,  and  Prophets  were  anointed; 
hence  the  anointed  may  be  concluded  to  possess  all 
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these  offices..  The  commonwealth  of  Israel  was  to« 
tally  ordered  both  in  constitution  and  administration 
with  respect  to  the  Messias ;  the  constitution  began 
by  a  separation  of  them  from  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
with  a  peculiar  promise  of  a  blessed  Seed ;  and  this 
separation  was  kept  up  by  the  administration  of  a 
royal  priesthoodj  which  consisted  in  three  functions, 
prophetical,  regal,  and  sacerdotal;  all  these  had 
respect  unto  Christ,  who  was  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
these  offices.  As  then  the  separation  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  the  Gentiles  was  to  cease  at  Chrises 
coming ;  and  as  it  did  not  cease  whilst  this  peculiar 
form  of  government  lasted ;  so  these  three  functions 
must  have  been  united  in  Christ,  who  made  all  one. 

Again,  the  Messias  was  to  bring  redemption  from 
sin  and  death,  and  an  introductian  into  eternal  life. 

Now,  freedom  from  sin,  in  respect  of  its  ffuiltf 
could  not  be  effected  without  sacrifice ;  hence  a 
priest  was  necessary :  neither  could  freedom,  from 
sin,  in  res{>ect  of  its  dominion^  vnihoutQ.prophety  to 
reyeal  and  warn :  neither  an  introduction  into  eter- 
nal life  without  irresistible  power,  hence  a  king  waa 
necessary :  thus,  if  Jesus  was  Christ,  he  must  have 
united  these  three  characters  in  himself. 

That  Jesus  was  anointed  to  the  prophetical  office, 
appears  from  Isaiah's  prediction,  and  our  Saviour's 
application  of  it .  '^  The  Spirit  of  (he  Xai^  \&  \rgQxi 
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me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preacli  fhe  Gos- 
pel «  " — ^^  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  jaat 
earsf/'  Besides,  if  Jeremiah  and  Jdra  became 
prophets,  in  consequence  of  their  prepaiatiye  sane* 
tification  before  they  were  bom ;  horw  much  mora 
eminently  must  he  be  such  to  whose  mother  it  was 
said  ^^  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  orershadow  thee  ;**  and 
upon  whom,  when  he  arrived  at  M  years  of  age,  (the 
period  the  Levites  must  arrive  at  before  they  entered 
upon  their  office,)  ^^  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  like 
a  dove :"  never  was  such  a  preparation  and  an  in- 
auguration of  a  prophet  before. 

His  mission,  too,  was  confirmed  by  irrefiragable 
testimony ;  by  that  of  his  precunar  Xy  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias ;  and  by  the  still  stronger  evi- 
dence of  his  miracles.  ^^  I  have  still  greater  witness 
than  that  of  John ;  the  works  that  I  do  bear  witness 
of  me  §."  His  miracles  also  exceeded  the  number 
of  those  performed  by  all  the  prophets  put  together ; 
therefore,  never  was  there  so  manifest  a  mission  of  a 
prophet 

The  prophetical  office  consists  in  the  pronnilga- 
tion,  confirmation,  and  perpetuation,  of  the  doctrine 
containing  the  will  of  God.    This  Jesus  revealed 

•  Isaiah  bd.  1.  f  Luke  iy.  SI. 

;  John  i.  34.  ^Jobay.SS. 
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firomhiB  Father;  confirmed  by  his  life  and  miracles ; 
ratified  by  his  death  and  resurrection ;  and  perpe« 
toated  by  the  appointment  of  aposdes  and  teachers, 
whose  successors  continue  to  this  day.  Hence  Jesus 
had  so  far  the  effects  of  anointing,  as  that  his  jmjMi* 
ration  for  the  office  was  most  remarkable ;  his  «iu-< 
9um  undeniable  ;  and  his  adminigtraiian  infallible. 
As  Jesus  was  anointed  to  the  prophetical^  so  he 
was  to  the  sacerdotal  office ;  not  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  by  particular  appointment,  after  that  of 
Melchisedek ;  ^'  God  hath  sworn  thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek*."  The 
sacrifice  he  offers  up,  is  himself.  ^^  By  the  offering 
of  this  body  of  Jesus  are  we  sanctified  f.''  ^^  He 
also  ever  lives  to  make  iwtercemon  for  us  ;'*  and  he 
peculiarly  performs  the  only  recorded  act  of  his  pro* 
totype  Melchisedek,  viz.  that  of  blessing. — It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  the  High  Priests  only  blessed 
the  people  at  morning  sacrifice,  and  not  at  evening ; 
which  was  typical  of  the  Messiah's  coming  in  the 
evening  of  the  world  or  last  days,  unto  whom  the 
office  of  blessing  would  peculiarly  belong  %•  *^  ^^^ 
has  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  and  sent  him  to  bless 
you."    Hence  Jesus  makes  oblation  and  interces* 

•  Heb.  viiL  3.  f  Heb.  x.  10. 

{  Because  the  benediction  of  the  law  should  then  cease,  and  the 
blessing  of  Christ  take  pla<^ 
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sion,  and  bestows  blessings  upon  us ;  thus  peifarm* 
ing  all  the  sacerdotal  duties. 

The  regal  office  of  Jesus  appears  plainly  firom 
prophecy y  his  own  declaration,  and  his  actions; 
-  ^  Behold  thy  king  cometh,  meek,  and  riding  upon 
an  ass*."  '^Art  thou  a  king?  Thou  aay'st  that  I 
amf."  ^^  His  name  is  King  of  kings  ]:•''  ''He  ascend- 
ed up  on  high,  and  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
majesty  there."  His  regality  consists  in  ruling,  pio- 
tecting,  and  rewarding  his  people — ruling  in  their 
hearts  by  his  laws,  which  he  gives  them  grace  to 
obey :  protecting  them  from  the  temptations  of  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  supporting  them 
under  afflictions ;  rewarding  them  hereafter  with 
eternal  life ;  and  making  them  kings  and  priests  fixr 
ever.  He  sheweth  his  regcd  power  also  by  destroy- 
ing their  enemies,  sin  and  death ;  sometimes  even 
in  a  temporal  way,  as  in  the  destruction  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews ;  and  more  frdly  at  his  second  advent 
will  he  demonstrate  it,  when  ^^  he  shall  put  all  things 
under  his  feet." 

Having  thus  shewn  that  Jesus  had  all  the 
erffedn  in  a  super-eminent  degree,  which  those 
had  who  were  anointed  as  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings,  it  now  remains  to  shew  the  manner  qf  hu 

*Matt.zxi.4  ^]o\viix\m.^.  XB«v.ziz.lS. 
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unction.  Now,  fbe  oil  with  which  the  ancient  Jewt 
used  to  anoint,  was  lost  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  long 
before  Jesus ;  but  as  it,  like  other  ceremonial  mat- 
ters, was  only  typical^  let  us  see  what  was  the 
reality.  On  this  point  St  Peter  clearly  informs  us, 
^How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Hoty  Ghost y  and  with  power  *.^  And  as  David 
was  twice  anointed,  1st.  upon  his  selection  for  the 
regal  office  at  Bethlehem ;  and  2nd.,  at  his  entrmnce 
upon  the  office  of  Hebron  t;  so  Jesus  was  twice 
anointed,  at  his  conception,  and  his  inauguration* 
Christ's  unction  corresponded  too  with  a  varieQr  of 
wnnuti^j  observed  by  the  Jews  in  the  ceremony  of 
aii(»nting ;  ex,  gra.  the  holy  anointing  oil  was  formed 
of  a  variety  of  precious  compounds,  and  none  other 
was  to  be  made  like  it ;  it  was  poured  upon  the  headj 
as  the  chief  member ;  the  extremities  were  also 
anointed,  to  shew  the  consecration  of  the  whole 
man :  so  was  Christ  anointed  with  the  precious  gifts 
of  the  Spirit ;  as  our  Head  it  descended  upon  Him ; 
and  its  abundant  out-pouring  sanctified  Him  wholly. 
Recapitulation.  Since  a  Messias,  according  to 
prediction,  was  to  come ;  since,  according  to  eyents 
ftdfiUing  those  predictions,  he  has  come  ;  since 
Jesus  was,  and  is  He ;   since  he  was  anointed  to  all 

•Actex.S8.  1 1  Sam.  xvi.  \^    %%«Ri.Vk.4. 
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the  offices  of  the  MessiaSy  and  peocfennedy  and  does 
perfonn  them  all ;  since  his  anointing  was  by  effih 
aon  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  answering  to  the  typical 
oil ;  Jesusy  therefore,  is  the  Cikrui. 

The  necessity  of  this  belief  is  evident,  because  He 
cannot  be  our  Jesus j  except  he  be  Christ ;  He  could 
not  reveal  and  work  out  our  salyationy  except  he 
were  a  prophet  and  a  priest ;  He  could  not  cairfer 
salvation,  except  he  were  a  king  ;  He  could  not  be 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  except  he  were  the  Mes- 
sias. — It  is  necessary  too,  to  influence  oiir  lives  and 
conversations ;  that  believing  He  is  comey  we  nuy 
not  let  our  actions  give  the  lie  to  our  profession;  fa 
he  that  acteth  wickedly  denieth,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messias,  whose  kingdom  can- 
not consist  with  impiety.  It  is  necessary  too,  in 
respect  of  his  offices,  that  we  may  receive  his  preach' 
ing  as  a  prophets,  may  rely  upon  his  offering  as  a 
pries  fs,  and  submit  to  his  dominion,  and  obey  Hii 
commands  as  our  king.  It  is  necessary,  lastly,  to 
induce  us  to  conform  ourselves  to  his  example ;  fiir, 
as  he  was  anointed,  and  thence  received  hia  name 
Christ,  so  do  we  receive  our  anointing  from  him, 
and  thence  are  called  Christians,  which  we  cannot 
truly  be  except  we  are  conformed,  as  fear  as  may  be, 
to  his  image. 

Jtecapitulation.    I  believe  «.  Me^das  waa  pio- 
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mised  and  predicted ;  tbat,  according  to  the  predica- 
tions, he  is  come ;  that  the  person  bom  of  the  Virguk 
Mary,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  called  by  an  angel 
JesuSj  is  He ;  that  he  was  anointed  to  three  special 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King;  revealing  God's 
will,  ofTering  himself  as  an  atonement,  sabduing  onr 
enemies  spiritual  and  temporal,  ruling  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  far 
abore  all  principalities ;  that  he  will  confer  upon  us 
eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter ;  that  the  unc- 
tion which  made  him  Messias  was  not  material  oily 
but  the  Spirit  of  Goeif,  poured  upon  him  as  the  headj 
and  conveyed  through  him  to  us,  as  the  members."^ 
Thus,  I  believe  in  Jems  Christ. 

Art.  II. — Sect.  III.    His  only  Son. 

After  our  Saviour's  nomination  follows  "Hin  JUia^ 
tian,  because  Christ  and  Son  of  Chd  are  insepar* 
able,  and  were  accounted  so  by  the  Jews  (though 
since  the  Saviour  has  come  they  deny  it,)  for  they 
always  interpreted  the  second  Psalm  of  Him.  What 
we  translate  only  Son,  is  properly  pLovoytv^gy  onUf 
begotten,  so  that  He  is  alone  Son  of  God,  as  no 
other  can  be.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  1st,  By 
His  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God.  2nd.  By  His  mission ;  Christ  urges 
this  argument^  ^^  Say  ye  of  Him  wYkOTH  Q^A  \kdS[i 
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•ent  ^  Thou  blasphemest?^  because  I  said  I  am  the 
Son  of  God^.^  3rd.  By  His  resurrection  ;  the  g»re 
i»  as  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  Christ  was,  as  it 
were,  begotten  to  another  life,  when  He  was  raised, 
and  became  ^  the  first-bom  of  the  dead.*  St.  P^tar 
applies  this  argument  f.  4ih.  From  His  being  hek 
of  all  things,  being  ^^  above  the  angels  in  that  Bs 
has  a  better  inheritance:!:." 

But  there  is  a  further  and  peculiajr  ground  of  filkip 
tion  arising  from  Christ's  pre^xistence  to  His  k^ 
carnation.  Now  that  Christ  had  such  existence  is 
evident,  1st.  Christ  received  no  other  being  between 
His  conception  and  ascension  than  that  which  was 
begotten  of  the  Virgin,  and  which  had  its  first  being 
here  on  earth.  2nd.  He  never  ascended  in  that 
hodj  previously  to  His  final  ascension,  for  other- 
wise so  remarkable  an  affair  would  certainly  have 
been  noted  by  the  Evangelists,  who  have  recorded 
so  many  minute  particulars  of  His  life.  But  Christ 
says  to  His  disciples,  "  What  and  if  you  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before.^ 
Christ  also  frequently  says,  "  I  came  down  firom 
heaven ;"  and  His  disciples  believed  that  ^^He  came 
out  fi'om  God."  3rd.  Christ  had  not  only  a  bare 
priority  but  also  a  pre-existence,  of  some  certain 

•  John  X.  36.  t  Acts  xiii.  13.  J  Heb.  L  3. 
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1    duration;  for  the  angel  saluted  Elizabeth  six  months 
:   previously  to  the  aimunciation  to  Maiy ;  but  John 
[    sajrs,  ^^  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before 
I    me ;  for  He  tvas  before  me  ^.^  Christ  Himself  says, 
:    ^  B^ore  Abraham  was  /  am^    The  connexion  of 
i    this  answer,  with  what  preceded  it,  and  the  Jews* 
:    subsequent  conduct,  in  attempting  to  stone  Him, 
prove  the  sense  in  which  Christ  spake  it ;  and  in 
which  they  also  imderstood  it,  mz.  that  it  was  not 
before  Abraham's  name  (as  the  father  of  many  fM* 
tions)  should  be  fiilly  accomplished,  by  the  coming 
in  of  the  Gentiles;  nor  yet  that  His  pre-existence  to 
Abraham  was  only  so  in  God's  prescience ;  each  of 
which  makes  the  whole  account  absurd :  but  that  it 
was  in  the  plain  obvious  meaning  of  His  acfua/ pre- 
existence  to  Abraham.     4th.  He  had  an  existence 
before  the  Jlood  and  the  creation.    St  Peter  says, 
^^  Christ  was  put  to  death,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit,  by  which  He  also  preached  to  the  disobe* 
dient  while  the  ark  was  preparing  f ;''  implying  that 
mediately  by  His  Spirit,  in  Noah  he  preached  to  the 
old  world 

That  Christ  existed  before  the  creation  is  evident 
abundantly.  "  God,**  says  St  Paul,  "  has  in  these 
last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  by  whom  also 

•John  1. 15.  \\Yet.^\^ 
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He  made  the  worlds  *J**  In  the  same  chapter  God 
is  represented  speaMng  thns  to  His  Son :  ^  Hiy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  thon.  Lord, 
in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  flie 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands." 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  too,  this  creation  is 
plainly  attributed  to  Christ:  ^^  In  whom  we  luiTe 
redemption  through  His  blood — {this  can  be  no  other 
than  Christ) — ^who  is  the  first-bom  of  every  creature, 
the  image  of  God ;  for  by  Him  were  all  things  cre- 
ated, in  heaven  and  in  earth,  whether  thrones,  prin* 
cipalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by  Him 
and  for  Him  f." 

Neither  is  this  a  ^figurative  creation,  such  as  is 
meant  when  the  work  of  regeneration  is  spoken  of, 
and  man  is  said  to  become  '^  a  new  creation ;"  the 
terms  principalities,  powers,  thrones,  &c.  prevent  us 
firom  adopting  such  an  interpretation ;  for  these  van- 
ous  degrees  of  angelic  hosts  have  continued  holj  in 
their  first  estate,  and  never  needed  a  reg^eneratioa 
The  words,  therefore,  plainly  point  to  the  creation 
of  the  imiverse,  and  correspond  with  the  belief  we 
entertain,  when  we  read  in  Scripture,  *^  Let  ttf 
make  man  in  our  image.''  This  is  further  corrobo- 
rated by  the  declaration  of  St.  John :  ^^  In  the  be- 

•  Heb.  L  2.  t  Colot.  L  15. 
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giiming  was  the  JVord;^^  ^^  all  things  were  made  bjr 
Him/'  &c  The  name  Jems  was  given  Him  at  cir« 
cumcision ;  Christ  belonged  to  Him  from  riffht  of 

office.  The  J^orc^  is  what  the  Evangelists  designate 
Him  by,  previously  to  His  incarnation.  Whence  it 
is  evident  that  before  the  creation  ^^  the  Word  was, 
was  vnth  God,  and  was  God ;"  and  therefore  well 
may  we  suppose  that  it  was  He  whom  the  Father 
addressed  when  He  said,  ^^  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
ima^ ;" — "  Man  is  become  as  one  of  ««." 

This  doctrine  of  the  creation  by  the  Ward,  was 
no  fie«r  thing.  ^^  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ware  the 
heavens  made*.''  "  The  worldd  were  framed  by 
the  Word  of  God  t***  Neither  is  the  interpretatum 
new.  The  Jews  were  constantly  taught  in  the  Chal* 
daic  paraphrase,  that  the  Word  of  God  was  the  same 
with  God ;  and  that  by  that  Word  all  things  were 
made ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  places 
where  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  God  is  used,  the 
Chaldees  make  use  of  the  Word  of  God;  ex.gra. 
**  Et  creavit  Deus  hominem;"  Hebraice:  "  Ver- 
fmm  Domini  creavit  hominem ;"  Chaldaicd.  And 
indeed  St.  John's  briefly  naming  "  the  Word,"  with- 
out stopping  to  explain,  shews  that  He  was  per* 
fecUy  understood,  and  the  doctrine  believed.  Hence 

•  Psalm  xxxiu.  6.  t  Heb.¥i,^ 
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we  may  conclude,  that  Jesus  Christ  (who  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  before  John  the  Bap- 
tist, before  Abraham,  and  before  the  Flood,  and  the 
Creation,)  had  a  real  existence  before  He  Was  begot* 
ten  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  next  thmg  to  be  shewn  is,  that  the  bemg 
which  Christ  had  previously  to  His  incarnation  was 
not  any  created^  but  the  Divine  Essence,  and  was 
truly  and  properly  God.  This  appears  from  the 
creation  of  all  things  by  Him,  ^^  for  He  that  built  all 
things  was  God  ^."  As  also  by  His  name  the  Word 
which  ^  was  God,'  and  was  always  by  the  Jews  un* 
derstood  to  mean  God  Himself.  It  appears  too  from 
this,  ^^  Being  (or  rather  subsisting)  in  the  fonn  of 
God,  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  emptied  Himself  {eKevuxn)  taking  (Xafiw) 
the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men.'*  This  is  the  proper  translation  of  the  words  f; 
whence  it  appears  that  His  ^^  emptying  HimselT 
consisted  in  ^^  taking  the  form  of  a  servant  ;^  and 
this  a^ain  consisted  in  '^  being  made  like  unto  man,** 
or  in  his  humanity.  Now  as  being  in  the  fonn  of 
man  signifies  being  man^  so  being  in  the  form  of 
God  also  signifies  being  God.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  what  follows  :  '^  Being  found  in  feishion 

•  Heb.  lii  4.  f  Phil.  ii.  6,  J. 
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as  a  man  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient 
nhto  death ;"  where,  as  His  humiliation  evidently 
consists  in  His  becoming  obedient  to  death,  so  His 
emptying  Himself  consisted  in  assuming  humanity* 
His  exinanition,  or  emptying  Himself,  must  pre- 
suppose a  previous  plenitude,  and  that  plenitude 
evidently  consisted  in  His  being  in  the  form  of 
God. 

Again,  Christ  was  as  much  in  the  form  of  God 
as  the  form  {i.  e.  the  true  condition)  of  a  servant, 
and  did  therefore  as  really  subsist  in  the  divine  as 
in  the  human  nature.  He  "  thought  Himself  equal 
with  God,"  and  as  nothing  can  be  equal  with  God 
but  what  is  God,  and  as  Christ  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  His  thought,  it  follows  that  He  is  God ; 
and  it  also  follows  from  the  same  words  that  He 
was  God  before  His  incarnation.  Besides,  Christ 
takes  upon  Himself  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
proclaiming  Himself  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  First  and  the  Last  *,  which  in  Isaiah  t  is  exclu- 
sively ascribed  as  the  title  of  the  great  Jehovah. 
Isaiah,  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death,  (758  B.C.) 
calls  Christ  "  the  Lord,  Holy  holy  holy  Lord  of 
Hosts,  whose  glory  filleth  the  whole  earth."     Now 

•  Eev.  i  11.  and  ii.  8.  t  I»ai-  atUv.  6. 
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that  Isaiah  spoke  of  Christ  we  have  the  wanant  d 
St  John,  who  says  that  he  ^  spake  of  Him,**  that  it, 
of  Christ*;  and  Isaiah  has  assured  us  that  He, 
whose  gloiy  he  saw,  was  Ihe  omnipotent  eternal 
God :  hence  Christ  is  such. 

It  is  objected  that  sometimes  in  Scriptore  hn« 
guage  others  are  called  gods  besides  the  Lord.  So 
now,  after  proving  Christ  to  be  God,  we  must  also 
shew  that  He  is  superior  to  such  other  gods,  and  is 
the  very  eternal  God.  But  we  find  Christ  is  ap- 
posed to  those  many  gods,  for  they  ^  knew  not, 
neither  understood,  but  walked  in  darkness  t," 
whereas  Christ  knew  all  things,  and  was  the  light  of 
the  world. 

St.  Paul  tells  us,  ^^  there  be  gods  many  and  lords 
many,''  but  that  ^^  to  us  there  is  but  one  Gt)d,  the 
Father,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ]:."  Again, 
others  have  made  objection  that  wherever  "  Go(P*  is 
used  absolutely y  as  the  subject  of  any  proposition,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  Christ;  and  that  where 
the  name  God  is  applied  to  Him  it  is  in  an  inferior 
sense.  To  this  we  quote  St.  Paul,  ^'  God  was  ma- 
nifested in  the  flesh,  justified  in  Spirit,  seen  of  an- 


*  Compare  Isai.  vi.  1. 3.  et  seq.  with  John  xiL  36,  et  seq. 
t  Psahnzao.  t  1  Cor.  viii  6,  & 
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gels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory*."  And  this  God 
must  be  understood  of  Christ,  because  each  one  of 
these  propositions  is  true  of  Hiniy  and  all  of  them 
are  true  of  none  but  Him ;  not  of  the  Holy  Ghost j 
as  being  justified  by  the  Spirit,  nor  of  the  Father  as 
being  manifested  in  the  flesh;  therefore  only  of 
Christ.  St.  Paul  again  says,  "  the  Church  of  God, 
which  He  has  pui'chased  with  His  own  blood  t  ;** 
which  cannot  be  understood  of  any  but  Christ. 

We  have  also  "  Jesus  Christ  He  is  Lord  of  all  J." 
He  is  called  6  akriOivog  Oeog,  "  the  true  God§." 
Thus  all  shew  Christ's  supreme  divinity;  as  lastly 
does  this  declaration :  "  The  Jews — of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  evermore  ||."  Here,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  St  Paul  is  writing  to  converted  Jews 
and  proselytes,  by  whom  the  term  "  blessed"  (evXo- 
ytrrog)  was  always  applied  to  the  one  God  of  Israel ; 
and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  he  meant  them 
to  understand  Christ  as  partaking  of,  and  being  of 
the  very  same  nature,  essence,  and  power,  as  the 
God  they  had  adored  under  the  same  name;  in  short 
that  Christ  is  identified  toith  God. 

•  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  f  Acts  xx.  28.  J  Ibid.  x.  36. 

§  John  y.  20.  U  Bom.  bu  1^. 
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RecapittUatton,  He  who  was  the  Word  in  the 
beginning  with  God ;  whose  gloiy  Isaiah  saw  ;  who 
is  styled  Alpha  and  Omega ;  who  subsisted  in  the 
form  of  God ;  who  has  the  names  and  attributes  of 
God  ascribed  to  Him ;  He  had  a  beinff  before  His 
incarnation;  and  that  being  was  the  eternal  indivisi- 
ble divine  essence,  by  which  He  was  properly  GoA 
But  this  has  been  shewn  true  of  Jesus  Christ,  there- 
fore He  was  before  His  incarnation  no  creature  but 
the  tfne  and  eternal  God. 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  Christ  had  notttus 
divine  nature  of  Himself,  but  by  camfnunicatum 
from  God.  There  can  be  but  one  infinite  divine 
essence,  originally  subsisting  in  itself,  otherwise  we 
might  infer  a  plurality  of  gods.  This  originally 
subsisting  self-existent  being  is  God  the  Father. 
Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  is  not  the  Father,  nor  ori- 
ginally subsisting,  but  has  the  Godhead  commu- 
nicated by  the  Father ;  but  though  there  is  perfect 
equality  in  this  communication,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Father  has  His  Godhead  from  none, 
and  the  Son  has  it  from  the  Father.  Christ  '^  thought 
Himself  (and  therefore  was)  equal  with  God  ;'*  but 
still  He  is  God  of  Gody  Light  of  Light;  which  the 
Father  is  not  but  simply  God,  Light.  There  is  no 
inequality  in  the  nature  and  essence,  but  in  the  de- 
li ration  of  the  Christ,  and  the  non-derivation  of  the 
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Father ;  and  as  the  divine  nature  is  immaterial  and 
incorporeal,  it  is  also  indivisible;  therefore  Christ 
cannot  have  a  party  but  the  whole,  communicated 
to  Him.  Hence  Christ  says,  "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one,"  (?v',  one  thing ;)  a  plurality  of  persons,  bu 
a  perfect  identity  of  essence. 

The  next  thing  to  be  shewn  is,  that  this  commu- 
nication constitutes  generation.  That  God  had 
always  a  Son  appears  from  Agur's  question,  "  Who 
hath  established  the  earth,  and  what  is  His  Son's 
name  *  ?" — as  also  from  the  words  of  David,  who, 
speaking  of  the  Messiah,  introduces  God  as  saying, 
**  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  f.'* 
The  most  proper  generation  that  we  know  is  a  vital 
production  of  another  in  the  same  nature,  with  aftill 
representation  of  his  producer ;  a  man  begetteth  a 
son  of  the  same  nature,  though  not  always  of  the 
same  similitude,  and  yet  the  one  is  father  and  the 
other  son.  How  much  stronger  is  this  relationship 
between  God  and  Christ,  when  the  latter  has  an 

•  Prov.  XXX.  4. 

t  Mahomet,  knowing  it  impossible  to  establish  his  pretensions  of 
superiority  V>  Christ,  if  He  were  allowed  to  be  *  Son  of  God,'  hath 
amongst  his  followers  corrupted  the  reading  into  "  Thou  art  my 
prophet,  I  have  educated  thee."  St  Paul,  however,  (Heb.  i.  6.) 
completely  disproves  this,  shewing  that  the  words  belonged  in  their 
proper  peculiar  sense  to  Christ, 
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identity  of  nature,  similitade,  and  glorj.  Again,  a 
father  begets  a  son  who  is  not  the  samcy  but  another 
man ;  the  son  is  derived  from  a  separation  of  sub- 
stance from  his  father  (which  implies  imperfec- 
tion ;)  he  is  mortal  too,  and  has  a  mortal  offspring. 
But  the  divine  nature  is  not  subject  to  division,  and 
incapable  of  multiplication.  Hence  the  fiill  perfect 
natiu'e  of  God  is  communicated  unto  the  Word; 
and  that  more  intimately,  and  with  greater  unity  and 
identity,  than  can  be  in  human  generation;  and 
therefore  God  is  in  a  superior  sense  the  true  and 
proper  Father  of  Christ,  His  true  and  proper  Son. 
From  this  St.  Paul  draws  his  argument  of  God's 
great  and  infinite  love,  "  who  spared  not  His  own 

The  last  thing  that  remains  to  be  shewn  is,  that 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  id.  est.  that 
this  word  only^  is  restrictive,  as  to  the  Father,  so  also 
to  the  Son ;  so  that  the  Father  never  had  any  other 
such  Son ;  neither  was  there  or  can  be  any  other 
such  only-begotten  as  Christ  As  primogeniture 
consists  in  prelation,  so  imigeniture  consists  in  ex- 
clusion of  any  other.  And  here  two  objections  are 
made  :  1st.  That  others  are  called  the  sons  of  God, 
to  whom  the  Divine  Essence  was  either  commimicated 
or  not ;  if  it  were  communicated  then  Christ  is  not 
the  on/^-begotten ;  if  not,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
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mch  communication  to  constitute  such  Jlliation. 
2nd.  That  the  Divine  Essence  may  and  was  com- 
municated to  otiiers  besides  the  Word,  viz.  to  the 
Holy  Ghost 

To  the^r^^  we  answer,  that  though  we  are  taught 
to  call  God  our  Father,  though  Christ  calls  us  bre- 
thren ;  though  we  are  regenerated  or  renovated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  this  is  no  such  generation  as 
Christ's,  but  only  that  of  adoptian  through  Him. 
^^  God  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  those  under  the  law, 
that  we  (not  that  He)  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons  ^.''  Hence  it  appears  that  we  are  by  no  means 
such  sons  as  Christ,  who  is  no  where  called  an 
adopted  son.  It  may  be  observed  that  Christ  never 
calls  God  our  Father,  including  Himself  with  His 
auditors,  but  7ny  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God 
and  your  God. 

To  the  second  we  say,  that  although  the  Holy 
Ghost  partakes  of  the  same  Essence  as  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  thereby  becomes  the  same  with  them, 
yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  ofcommmiica- 
tiony  the  one  being  by  generation,  the  other  by  pro- 
cession ;  every  thing  that  is  generated  proceedeth, 
but  not  every  thing  that  proceedeth  is  generated ; 
so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  never  called  the  Son  oi  God, 

•  Gal.  iv.  4. 
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but  the  giji  of  God.  The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Word 
both  indeed  proceed  from  the  Father,  and  are  of  the 
same  nature  with  Him ;  but  the  latter  is  Son^  be- 
cause proceeding  by  way  of  generation,  which  tte 
other  does  not  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  fiovo- 
ycvijc  vcoc  rov  Gcov,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

Recapitulation.  Since  Christ  had  a  being  befine 
His  conception ;  since  that  being  was  uncreated  and 
the  Divine  Essence ;  since  He  had  that  Essence  by 
communication  from  the  Father;  since  such  com- 
munication was  a  proper  generation ;  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  begotten  Son  of  God;  and  since  that  Essence 
was  never  communicated  by  way  of  generation  to 
any  other,  Christ  is  the  only-begotten  Son,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  proper  Son  as 
distinguished  from  the  adopted  children. 

This  belief  is  necessary,  1st.  For  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  redemption,  arising  from  the  dig- 
nity  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  and  value  of 
His  sufferings.  2nd.  To  encourage  and  confirm  us 
in  ascribing  due  honour  and  glory  to  Christ ;  other- 
wise, since  we  are  commanded  to  "  honour  the  Son 
as  we  honour  the  Father,"  i.  e.  pay  divine  homage 
to  Him,  we  should  be  guilty  of  idolatry  were  Christ 
not  God.  3rd.  To  beget  in  us  a  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  love.  This  love  is  much  extolled 
by  the  Apostles,  but  Ihevr  words  would  frequently 
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be  but  vain^  were  Christ  not  God ;  for  though  any 
act  of  God's,  whereby  we  might  be  redeemed,  ouglit 
to  call  forth  transports  of  gratitude,  yet  they  have 
much  added  to  the  ground  for  such  feeling  by  say- 
ing, "  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son;"  "  He 
spared  not  His  own  Son ;"  because  the  greater  the 
personage  employed,  the  greater  His  condescension; 
and  the  nearer  His  relation  to  the  Father  the  greater 
His  love  for  us  in  giving  Him. 

Hence  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
Messias ;  the  true,  proper,  and  real  Son  of  God ;  of 
the  indivisible,  immultiplicable  Essence  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  therefore  totally  communicated  to  him ; 
God  ofdoA,  Light  o/*  Light,  very  God  of  very  God ; 
that  He  is  exclusively  the  Son,  none  having  the  same 
proper  generation ;  and  that  all  others  who  are  said 
to  be  begotten  and  called  sons,  are  only  so  by  adop^ 
tion.  Thus  I  believe  in  God  the  Father^ ;  and  thus 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  *. 

"  Our  Lord:' 
After  Christ's  relation,  founded  upon  His  eternal 
generation,  follows  His  dominion^  as  the  necessary 
consequent  of  His  filiation ;  for  as  we  believe  Him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  so  He  is  therefore  the  Heir  and 
Lord  of  all  His  Father's  house.    For  a  plenary  ex- 

*  See  also  Part  IV.  Article  1st  and  2nd,  on  t\ie«e  tvio  '^ovnX:^. 
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plication  of  the  word  Lordy  we  must  consider,  Ist  its 
proper  notation  in  scripture  language ;  2nd.  the  lati- 
tude of  its  meaning,  as  belonging  to  Christ;  and 
3rd.  the  appUcation  of  it,  as  it  regards  ourselves  and 
others,  when  we  say  "  Owr  Lord.*' 

That  the  title  Lord  is  given  to  Christ  in  a  much 
superior  sense  than  it  is  given  to  man,  may  be  shewn 
thus.  The  word  YLvqioqj  which  we  translate  Lori^ 
is  used  frequently  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word 
Jehovah :  ex.  gra.  ^^  Thou  whose  name  alone  is 
Jehovah,  &c  *."  "  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  by  the  name  God  Almighty;  but  by  my 
name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  unto  them  f."  In 
both  these,  tlie  word  Jehovah  is  translated  by  Kvptoc, 
or  Lord.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  where  the 
two  names,  Adoimi  and  Jehovah,  come  together,  (as 
in  Genesis  xv.  2, 3.)  it  is  translated  by  Seairwa  kvqu, 
thus  plainly  marking  the  sense  in  which  icvpiocis 
used. 

Now  that  this  word  is  given  to  Christ,  in  the 
same  eminence  which  it  bears  when  given  to  (Jod, 
is  evident,  1st.  since  the  Jews  acknowledged  it  to 
belong  to  the  Messias ;  2nd.  it  is  said  in  Hosea  (i.  7.) 
"  I  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  ;•'  again  J, 
the  name  of  the  righteous  branch  raised  unto  Darid, 

♦  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  18.         f  Ex.  vi.  a  J  Jer,  xxiii  6,  6, 
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is  "  the  Lord  (Jehovah),  our  righteousness.''  "I  will 
come  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee  saith  the  Lord 
(Jehovah),  and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee  *."  All  these  places, 
(and  there  are  many  other  such  m  scripture,)  with- 
out any  doubt,  refer  to  Christ  Thus  it  is  ftilly 
shewn,  how  the  title  Jehovah  was  given  fully  to 
Christ,  by  the  Prophets.  So  it  was  also  by  the 
Apostles.  In  Joel,  we  read,  (ii.  32.)  "  Whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah),  shall  be  de- 
livered ;"  and  St  Paul  manifestly  refers  this  to 
Christ  t? "  Whosoever  believeth,  and  shall  confess  the 
Lord  Jesus,  shall  be  saved."  Malachi  says,  (xi.  10.) 
^^/,  (Jehovah,)  will  send  my  messenger,  and  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  m^."  We  read  in  Isaiah, 
"  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare 
ye  the  way  of  th£  Lord  (Jehovah) ."  Matthew  (iii.  3.) 
tells  us,  that  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  Chrisf  s  fore- 
runner, ^^  was  he  of  whom  Isaiah  spake  ;"  and 
Zacharias  %  gives  the  same  testimony,  when  speak* 
ing  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  says,  *^  Thou  shalt  be 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  way.*' 
Whence  Christ  is  undeniably  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
is  Jehovah. 

•  Zech.  ii  10,  1 1.  f  Rom.  x.  9.  X  ^^5^«  *^»  "l^- 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  sense  (implying  super-human 
power  and  dominion)  in  which  the  word  Ijori  is 
taken ;  as  it  also  is  used  to  signify  the  word  Aioih^ 
or  Adonai.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  liord,"  pro- 
perly, "  Jehovah  said  unto  Adon ;''  which  Adon,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrast,  means  *^  Word^ 
i.  e.  Christ.  As  Jehovah  signifies  (rod's  indepen- 
dant  necessary  existence,  and  the  independence  of 
his  single  being ;  so  Adon  implies  power  and  domi- 
nion oY&c  all  other  things  necessarily  dependent 
upon  Him. 

Now,  as  there  were  two  natures  united  in  Christ, 
so  there  are  two  sorts  of  power  belonging  to  Him ; 
one  inherent  in  Christ's  divinity,  as  maker  of  all 
things ;  the  other,  an  imparted  power  on  Him  in 
His  humanity ;  which  is  partly  economical,  and  part- 
ly inherent,  or  rather  inseparably  attached  to  that 
humanity.  As  to  the  first,  we  are  assured  that  the 
Word  was  God,  and  made  all  things ;  therefore,  He 
has  an  indisputable  right  of  dominion  over  all.  For 
the  second.  His  unction  was  an  evidence  of  some 
power  delegated  to  Him ;  and  St  Peter  tells  us*, 
'*  He  was  made  both  Lord  and  Christ  ;**  and  St.  Paul 
applies  to  Christ  what  David  spoke  of  man,  "  Thou 
crownedst  Him  with  glory  and  honour.** 

♦  Acta  U,  36. 
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Hence,  as  this  power  is  imparted  or  given,  it  must 
be  of  a  different  kind  from  His  divine  inherent  power. 
The  right  oi judicature^  (since  God  hath  committed 
all  judgment  to  the  Son,)  is  part  of  this  imparted  do- 
minion; as  is  the  power  oi forgiving  sins;  and  the 
power  oi altering  the  law,  as  Christ  asserted  when  He 
declared  Himself  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.  These 
powers  were  not  all  imparted  at  once  ;  but  part  be- 
fore, and  part  after.  His  death  and  resurrection,  when 
He  finally  became  Lord  of  the  dead  and  the  living, 
and  had  all  things  put  under  His  feet. 

As  all  this  power  had  not  the  same  beginning,  so 
it  will  not  have  the  same  duration ;  some  being 
only  economical,  and  aiming  at  some  particular  end, 
will  cease  when  that  end  is  accomplished ;  as,  for 
instance,  Christ's  dominion  over  His  enemies,  which 
will  continue  till  their  final  subjection,  when  "  He 
shall  then  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  His  Father, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Nevertheless,  Christ 
will  still  retain  a  certain  sort  of  dominion,  as  heir  of 
His  Father's  kingdom ;  and  as  our  Redeemer,  whom 
He  hath  purchased,  and  who  shall  reign  with  Him 
as  ELings  and  Priests  for  ever. 

Thus  Christ  has  two  sorts  of  dominion ;  one  na- 
turally mAerew^  in  Him  as  Creator;  the  other  iwiparf- 
ed  and  partly  economical,  and  to  be  resigned,  and 
partly  attached  to  His  humanity  eternally. 
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Christ  is  our  Lord — 1st  in  a  general  and  uniyer- 
sal  sense,  whereby  He  is  Lord  of  all ;  and  2nd.  in  a 
particular  sense,  as  our  Redeemer ;  for  as  He  con- 
quered our  enemies,  sin  and  death ;  as  He  purchased 
us  with  His  blood ;  He  is  our  Lord,  both  by  conqueA 
and  purchase.  As  to  Him  we  are  indebted  for  all 
our  blessings,  and  from  Him  derive  all  our  hopes  of 
future  happiness.  He  is  owr  Lord  by  right  ofpromnh 
Hon.  As  by  our  baptismal  vows  we  (as  anciently 
men  used  to  sell  themselves,)  have  sold  and  devoted 
ourselves  to  His  service,  He  is  vv>r  Lord  by  right  of 
obligation. 

This  belief  is  necessary — 1st.  to  shew  us  our  con- 
dition ;  we  are  not  our  own,  but  Hisyand  therefore 
ought  to  live  to  Him — 2nd.  to  enforce^  and  invite  us 
to  obedience  ;  the  former  from  consideration  of  His 
power,  and  the  latter  from  the  consideration  of  His 
char  obiter  y  as  the  Messias ;  and  of  what  He  did  for 
us  in  it  Shall  all  angels  and  archangels  bow  before 
Him,  and  shall  not  we  ? — 3rd.  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct as  rulers  or  subjects,  servants,  or  masters; 
knowing  we  have  all  a  common  Lord  and  Master  in 
Heaven,  to  whom  we  must  give  account — 4ih.  for 
our  encouragement  and  comfort  to  trust  in  Him,  who 
is  King  of  Eongs  and  Lord  of  Lords,  and  has  aU 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

Recapitulation.    I  believe  that  Jesus  Christy  the 
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only  Son  of  God,  is  the  true  Jehovahy  having  that 
being  which  is  originally  and  eternally  of  itself,  and 
on  which  all  other  beings  depend ;  that  by  right  of 
emanation  from  Him,  He  has  power  over  all  things  as 
God ;  that,  as  Son  of  Man,  He  has  a  particular  power 
in  heaven  and  earth,  which  is  partly  economical, 
partly  attached  inseparably  to  His  humanity.  And 
though  He  be  Lord  of  all,  by  right  of  creation,  yet  He 
is  more  particularly  so  of  w«,  in  virtue  of  our  faith ; 
for  by  redeeming  us.  He  is  our  Lord  by  conquest, 
purchase,  and  promotion  of  us ;  as  He  is  also  by  our 
obligation,  through  the  covenant  entered  into  by  us 
at  baptism. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Article  III. — Section  1. 

"  Who  W€i8  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 

the  Virgin  MaryP 

These  words  distinguish  the  conception  from  the 
nativity f  which  was  not  anciently  done,  both  being 
understood  in  the  word  bom.  We  shall  consider, 
1st.  VVho  it  was  that  was  bom :  2d.  By  whose  ope- 
ration He  was  conceived :  3d.  She  who  did  con- 
ceive and  bear  Him.  Now  the  relative,  who,  clear- 
ly points  out  that  it  was  the  only  and  eternal  Son  of 
God,  who  was  thus  conceived ;  and  in  this  place, 
the  words  conception  and  birth  apply  to  what  was 
done  towards  the  production  of  Christ's  human  na- 
ture, when  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh.''  Since  the 
Word  was  God,  and  what  is  God  cannot  cease  to  be, 
it  follows  that  Christ  was  made  man  by  joining  the 
divine  to  the  human  nature :  but  though  the  divine 
nature  belongs  to  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  it  was 
joined  to  humanity,  only  in  the  person  of  the  latter. 
When  we  say  He  was  conceived  and  bom,  we  mean 
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He  was  really  and  truly  man.  Hence  He  is  fre- 
quently called  Son  of  Man ;  hence  He  was  promised 
to  Eve  as  her  seed  * ;  to  Abram  and  to  David  as 
a  Son  t  /  and  therefore  "  it  behoved  Him  to  be  made 
like  imto  his  brethren  J." 

As  man  consists  of  two  parts,  body  and  soul ;  so 
doth  Christ.  That  He  had  a  body^  is  evident  from 
His  life ;  He  was  sustained  by  food,  suffered  hunger, 
pain,  thirst,  &c.,  as  we  do ;  and  even  after  His  resur- 
rection, His  own  words  confirm  this ;  "  Feel  and  see, 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see  me 
have  §."  As  He  had  oiur  frailer  part  the^^^A,  so 
He  did  not  omit  our  nobler  part,  the  soul.  We  read 
**  He  increased  in  wisdom ;"  which  belongeth  not  to 
the  flesh  ;  neither  can  be  spoken  of  the  Godhead, 
whose  wisdom  is  incapable  of  increase.  He  had 
likewise  a  will  distinct  from  that  of  His  Father,  and 
consequently  from  His  own  divine  nature,  as  we  learn 
from  His  own  words  :  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  The  expressions,  "my  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful ;"  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;" 
are  proofs  of  Christ's  possessing  a  reasonable  soul, 
like  man,  subsisting  in  human  flesh.  And  since  His 
divine  nature  could  never  cease  to  be,  nor  become 
what  it  was  not  before ;  therefore.  He  who  was  God, 

♦  Gen.  iii.  16.  f  Gen.  xxii.  la     Rom.  i.  3. 

JHeb.  ii.  17.  §  John  Iv.  2,  ^. 
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assumed  humaniiy,  and  was  God  and  man ;  haYing 
these  two  natures  distinct. 

These  two  natures  were  distinct,  for  otherwise 
ihey  must  have  been  either  com/mixed  or  converted; 
they  were  not  commixed,  for  then  would  Christ  be 
neither  God  nor  man,  but  a  distinct  species ;  be- 
sides, it  is  unworthy  of  Divinity  to  suppose  it  con- 
fusible  with  humanity.  Neither  could  they  be  con- 
verted  the  one  into  the  other ;  the  immaterial  imnunr- 
tal  Essence  of  the  Godhead  could  not  be  converted 
into  humanity,  nor  yet  could  humanity  be  converted 
into  divinity. 

Recapitulation.  Christ,  then,  the  only  Son  of 
God,  had  a  divine  eternal  pre-existence  ;  He  assumed 
human  nature ;  these  natures  cannot  be  unified  or 
made  one,  by  commixtion  or  conversion ;  and  yet 
there  can  be  but  .one  Christ ;  therefore  the  union 
was  not  made  in  the  nature,  but  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

Article  III. — Section  2. 

"  By  the  Holy  Ghosts 

When  we  speak  of  Christ's  conception  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  consider,  1st.,  What  is  ea:cluded  by 
the  attribution  of  it  to  the  Spirit ;  and  2nd.  What  is 
included  in  its  operation  ;  First,  by  the  Virgin 
Mary's  question  at  the  angel's  salutation,  "  How 
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shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  *  ?^  all  men 
are  excluded :  as  Joseph  also  is  in  particular,  ^  Be- 
fore they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  t-"  And  although  he,  (Joseph,) 
IB  sometimes  called  Christ's  father,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  so  said  only,  because  ^^  he  was  supposecT  to  be 
'  His  father  %  ;  ^^^  this  too  is  said  in  a  very  particu- 
lar pail,  namely,  His  ge^iealogy;  in  the  genealogy 
too,  given  by  Matthew  (i.  16.)  in  which  we  read, 
**  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  (e?  i}c)  of  which 
tvoman^  was  bom  Jesus." 

As  all  mankind  are  thus  excluded,  so  is  she  her- 
self also,  who  could  not  of  herself  conceive.  When, 
therefore,  the  angel  teUs  her  "  with  God  nothing  is 
impossible,''  it  appears  that  it  was  He  who  enabled 
her  to  conceive ;  and  othertaise^  by  inference,  it  was 
impossible. 

But  second,  what  is  included  in  the  Holy  Ghost's 
operation  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  pro- 
phecy §  declares  "  A  virgin  shall  conceive ;"  as  did 
also  the  angel  to  the  virgin  herself  || :  but  the  ex- 
pression is  general,  and  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  operations  precisely  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Virgin  is  impossible ;  only  we  must^eny  all  will 
or  hist  of  the  flesh,  oir  will  of  man,  in  Christ's  incar- 

♦  Luke  i.  34.  f  Matt.  i.  18.  %  Luke  iiL  23. 

§  Isaiah  yH.  14.  H  1^^^  ^*  ^« 
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nation.  Christ,  however,  as  to  His  humanity ,  was 
made  of  the  substance  of  His  mother;  not  of  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  Essence  cannot  be  at  all  made  ; 
and  since  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  beget  Him  by  a 
communication  of  His  Essence,  He  is  not  Christ's 
Father,  though  He  were  conceived  by  Him.  As, 
therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  frame  Christ  of 
His  own  substance,  so  we  must  believe  that  He  was 
not  formed  of  any  other  substance  than  the  Virgin's; 
for,  as  to  ihe^eshy  He  was  truly  and  totally  the  Son 
of  Abram  and  David. 

This  belief  is  necessary  to  establish  the  purity  of 
Christ.  He  had  none  of  our  original  corruption; 
and  though  bom  of  woman,  His  human  nature  was 
sanctified  in  the  womb,  and  fitted  for  its  union  with 
the  Word ;  thus  was  He  like  to  us  in  all  things,  sin 
only  excepted.  As  our  Redeemer,  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  thus  of  Him ;  that  as  the  first  Adam  was  the 
fountain  of  impurity,  the  second  Adam  should  be  the 
fountain  of  righteousness. 

Again,  the  manner  of  His  conception  shews  the 
grace  of  God ;  for  the  Spirit,  which  is  called  the 
gift  of  God,  sanctified  our  human  nature  in  the 
womb ;  so  that  the  grace  was  co-existing,  and  in  a 
manner  co-natural  with  it,  in  the  person  of  Christ 
Lastly,  we  are  commanded  to  be  holy,  as  He  is 
holy;   and  by  this  we  learn  whence  our  holiness 
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must  proceed;  as  He  was  sanctified  at  His  con- 
ception, so  are  we  at  our  regeneration  by  the  same 
Spirit. 

Hecapitulation.  I  believe  that  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  was  conceived  and  bom ;  and  so  made  man,  by 
taking  to  Himself  the  human  nature,  consisting  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  conjoining  it  with  His  divi- 
nity in  the  imity  of  His  person :  that  the  Word  was 
thus  made  flesh  :  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a 
ivoman ;  not  indeed  in  the  way  of  human  propaga- 
tion, but  by  the  mysterious  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whereby  a  Virgin  beyond  the  law  of  nature 
was  enabled  to  conceive  :  and  thus  what  was  con- 
ceived, was  originally  and  totally  sanctified :  and 
thus  ^^  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  conceived 
b-jf  the  Holy  GhosV^ 

Article  III. — Section  3. 

"  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary^ 

What  this  acquaints  us  with  is  first  her  name, 
Mary;  second,  her  condition,  a  wryew /  third,  Aer 
%ction;  she  conceived  and  hare  our  Saviour.  As  to 
the  first,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  observe,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  the  same  as  Miriam^  who  was  instru- 
mental,  along  with  her  brothers  Moses  and  Aaron, 
in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  boxi^AJ^^^, 
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Nothing  is  expressly  mentioned  of  her  fieumly,  fhoug^ 
it  be  necessary  to  believe  that  she  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  family  of  David ;  and  also  that  it  w» 
that  particular  Mary,  who  was  espoused  to  a  man 
named  Joseph.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  in 
Matthew  (i.  16.)  it  is  said  that  ^  Jacob  beffai  Joseph;' 
and  in  Luke  (m.2S.)  Heli  is  called  the  Juther  o(  Jo* 
seph.  Now  as  the  Jewish  females  never  had  their  ge- 
nealogies mentioned,  so  it  is  probable  that  Matthew 
gives  the  true,  proper  genealogy  of  Joseph;  and 
Luke  his  adopted  one,  arising  from  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  HeU ;  and  hence  her  desccDt 
may  be  easily  traced.  But  the  title  added  to  her 
name,  "  Virgin^''  suflSciently  designates  her  from  aD 
others. 

Now  that  the  Messias  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 
is  evident  from  prophecy.  He  was  to  be  of  the 
*  seed  of  the  woman,' — not  seedsy  as  of  many  Christs; 
and  not  of  woman  generally,  or  of  her  in  her  relation 
unto  man ;  but  determinately  and  particularly  of  her 
sex  and  substance.  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  22.)  declares  a  new 
creation ;  "  a  woman  shall  compass  (or  enclose,  i .  e. 
conceive)  a  man."  Now  it  could  not  be  a  new  crea- 
tion, if  this  conception  were  understood  to  require  the 
co-operation  of  man  with  her.  Isaiah  (vii.  14.)  says 
expressly,  "  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
called  Emmanuel."    This  requires  no  comment 
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Now  that  this  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  was  a 
virgin,  is  evident  from  the  Evangelists.  That  she 
was  a  virgin  when  and  after  she  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  appears  from  Luke  (i.  27  ;)  that  she  was  so 
before  she  had  conceived,  appears  from  Matthew's 
express  words,  "  Before  they  came  together,  she  was 
found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  she 
was  so  after y  from  his  application  of  the  prophecy, 
**  A  virgin  shall  bring  forth  *"  to  her. 

That  the  virgin  was  really  and  properly  a  mother ^ 
appears  from  the  following  considerations : 

1st  We  acknowledge  that  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy and  annunciation,  "  A  virgin  shall  conceive," 
*^  thou  shalt  conceive ;"  she  by  the  enabling  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  conceive. 

2nd.  That  she  did  also  nourish  and  increase  what 
was  so  conceived  by  her   own   substance  f,  ot;<7p 

8rd.  That  she  brought  Him  forth  by  a  proper  par- 
turition J.  Thus,  therefore,  she  is  frequently,  and 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  styled  Christ's  mother. 

The  belief  of  her  virgin  maternity  is  necessary, 
1st  That  we  might  be  assmred  of  Christ's  having 
our  true  and  proper  nature.  2nd.  That  He  might 
be  properly  man,  and  yet  without  sin,  even  from  His 

•  Matt  L  2a  t  I'Uke  ii.  6.  \  l\i\Qi/u,  ^,1. 
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very  conception ;  "  the  Lamb  without  spot"    3rd. 
That  He  might  fulfil  the  prophecy,  in  being  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  according  to  the  flesh. 
Recapitulation.     Thus  I  believe    that  a  virgin 
named  Mary  espoused  Joseph,  but  that  both  before 
and  after  she  continued  a  pure  virgin ;  and  being 
such,  she  conceived,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
enabling  her,  and  in   due  time  naturally  brought 
forth  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;   who  thus  as- 
sumed our  nature,  was  bom  under  the  law  without 
any  spot  or  original  corruption,  that  He  mig^t  deli- 
ver us  fi:om  sin ;  that  He  was  bom  of  that  Maiy^ 
the  Virgin,  who  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Da- 
vid, that  He  might  sit  on  His  throne,  and  rule  for 
ever ;  and  thus  ^^  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  bam  of 
the  Virgin  Mary!'^ 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Article  IV. — Section  1. 

Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  crucified^  dead^ 

and  buried. 

Jesus  Christ  suffered.  To  understand  this  ftdly 
we  must  consider  Christ  both  as  to  His  office  and 
His  person. 

1st  His  office.  That  the  promised  Messias  was 
to  suffer,  appears  clearly  from  Isaiah,  who  declares 
the  sad  sufferings  of  the  Messias  thus :  "  He  was  to 
be  a  man  of  sorrows ;  oppressed ;  afflicted ;  wound- 
ed; bruised;  brought  to  slaughter ;  cut  off  from  the 
living  *."  This  prediction  so  manifestly  belongs  to 
the  Messias,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  pro- 
phet, that  the  Jews,  who  resolved  to  expect  a  glo- 
rious  Messias,  have  been  obliged  to  invent  twof  one 
a  suffering  Messias,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the 
other  a  conquering  one,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
this  is  false,  as  no  such  Messias  is  ever  named  as  of 

*  Isai.  lii.  8. 
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Ephraim  in  Scripture ;  and  whenever  Hie  Mesnasis 
mentioned,  He  is  always  represented  in  one  and  the 
same  person ;  "  the  seed  of  the  woman ;"  "  the  seed 
of  Abraham ;"  "  the  son  of  David ;"  the  "  6  cpx^M^ 
vog ;"  it  was  not  they  but  "  He  who  was  to  come." 
It  will  be  indeed  sufficient  for  Christians  to  hear 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Son  of  Man,  "  that  He 
must  needs  have  suffered  *  ;^  and  also  what  St.  Peter 
tells  us,  "  Now  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
the  Prophets,  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  f.*'  Besides  the  very  argument  of  the  Jews 
as  to  two  Messiahs  makes  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it 
shews  the  twofold  character  which  Christ  was  to 
sustain. 

2nd.  Now  that  Jesus  did  suffer  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  and  is  fireety 
confessed  even  by  His  enemies ;  therefore  we  shall 
say  no  more  on  this  point 

3rd.  We  also  hold  that  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  agreed  upan^  and  made  a  matter  of  compact 
between  Him  and  the  Father.  "  Of  a  truth  against 
thy  holy  child  Jesus,  Herod,  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles  and  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered,  to 
do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined 
before  to  be  done  J."    This  also  appears  by  a  com- 

♦  Acts  xvii.  3.  t  1  Pet  i.  11.  J  Acts  iv.  27. 
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parison  of  the  Prophet's  words  with  those  of  the 
Apostle.  In  the  condition  of  ^^  making  His  soul  an 
ofiering  for  sin  *,"  we  see  the  condition  oi  suffering 
propounded ;  in  the  words  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God  t>"  we  see  what  was  propounded  ««- 
dertaken.  These  sufferings  were  also  revealed  by 
the  prophets.  St  Paul  asserts,  that  He  ^^  said  no 
other  things  but  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses 
did  say  should  come,  that  Christ  should  suffer  %  :" 
the  prophets  said  expressly  the  Messias  should  suf- 
fer :  and  Moses  intimated  it  clearly  in  his  ceremo- 
nial institutions ;  as  in  the  paschal  lamb  being  slain ; 
the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  atonement  by  blood  when  the  High-Priest 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  &c.  &c.  Now  all 
these  sufferings  thus  revealed  were  undergone  by 
Christ  This  appears  plainly  from  a  comparison  of 
His  life  with  the  prophecies,  so  that  we  cannot  he- 
sitate in  concluding  with  St  Peter,  ^^  those  things 
which  God  declared  by  all  His  prophets  that  Christ 
should  suffer.  He  hath  fulfilled  ^.^'* 

Having  shewn  the  sufferings  in  His  office,  we 
shall  now  consider  them  in  His  person.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  preceding  part  of  the  Creed  it  will  be 


•  Isai.  Uu.  10.  t  Heb.  x.  7- 

:  Acts  xxvi  22.  §  Ibid.  iii.  18. 
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foond  that  it  was  Jesos,  the  eternal  only-begotten 
8qq  of  God,  and  oar  Loid,  who  was  conceived  bj 
the  HoIt  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maij,  wlio 
did  actnallT  soffisr  under  Pontius  Filate.  And 
ihiooghout  all  His  sufferings  of  hunger,  thirst,  scoorg- 
ing«  death.  He  suffered  in  His  office  as  Messias,  in 
His  perwm  as  Jesus  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  divine  eter- 
nal Word. 

But  A'rNM#y  is  incapable  cipamoHy  and  as  Christ' s 
dirine  nature  is  common  to  Him  with  the  Father, 
and  Hc4y  Ghost,  if  He  suffered  in  it,  they  must  ha?e 
been  co-suflfereis ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  God- 
h^qid  is  incapable  of  suffering,  and  as  we  ascribe  the 
passion  to  the  Son  alone,  we  must  therefore  attribute 
il  to  that  nature  which  was  His  alone,  viz.  His  ku- 
m^miijf.  This  consisted,  as  we  do,  of  soul  and  body, 
and  was  the  proper  subject  of  His  passion;  so 
*'  Christ  suffn^  for  us  in  the  flesh  V  to  which  His 
divinity  was  atiackedj  not  commiared.  When  we 
say  that  God  did  suffer,  and  again  that  the  Grodhead 
is  iuca{>ablo  of  passion ;  it  can  only  be  solved  by 
cinisidmug  the  conjunction  of  ittx)  natures  in  (me 
/NTMNI,  whcfvby  what  is  said  of  each  nature,  is  attri- 
butable to  one  and  the  same  person,  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God :   His  human  nature  suffered  as 

•    1   P«,  IT.   1. 
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much  as  though  it  had  been  alone ;  His  divinity  as 
little  as  though  it  had  not  been  conjoined.  Thus 
He  who  as  to  office  was  Messias,  as  to  person  was 
Son  of  God,  suffered^  not  in  His  impassible  Deity, 
but  in  His  passible  humanity. 

His  sufferings,  in  this  Article,  are  limited  to  what 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Pilate's  governorship 
(which  was  a  little  before  His  baptism)  and  His 
crucifixion.  These  sufferings  were  part  in  body  and 
part  in  soul.  Though  the  former  be  now  glorified, 
yet  while  He  was  on  earth  it  was  subject  to  all  the 
pains  and  sufferings  that  ours  are.  His  weariness, 
His  hungers.  His  thirstings.  His  scourging,  His 
crown  of  thorns,  His  buffettings,  the  piercings  of  the 
nails,  &c.  constituted  His  bodily  sufferings.  Those 
of  His  soul  were  such  as  our  souls  are  capable  of: 
apprehension  of  evil,  sadness,  sorrow,  anguish  of 
mind,  causing  Him  to  cry  out,  "  My  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowfiil,  even  unto  death*."  We  read  that 
^^  He  began  to  be  sore  amazed  f,''  or,  as  the  original 
words  imply,  "pressed  down  with  consternation,  hor- 
ror, and  amazement,"  causing  Him  to  pray  "  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Hun  that  was  able  to 
save  Him  from  death  §•"  Though  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  these  sufferings,  yet  they  appear 

*  Matu  xxvi.  38.  f  IbicL-xx.  33.  X  Heb.  v.  7. 
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to  be  far  above  what  any  of  im  could  bear ;  so  fliat 
the  Evangelist  represents  Him  in  His  agony  *'  )3T^eat- 
ing,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood.*'  And,  indeed, 
if  we  recollect  that  Christ  understood  so  perfectly 
the  evil  and  ffuilt  of  sin,  that  He  was  so  zealoas  ibr 
(jod*s  glory,  so  compassionate  towards  mankind,  so 
abhorrent  of  sin,  we  cannot  wonder,  since  '^  cm  ffim 
the  Lord  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all,**  at  the  dreadfiil 
state  of  suffering  which  He  underwent ;  and  that 
"  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  His  sorrow,  wherewith 
the  Lord  afflicted  Him  in  the  fierce  day  of  His  an- 
ger,**  when  God  laid  on  Him  the  load  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  so  many  millions  of  sinners.  Hence 
the  Saviour  of  man  suffered  in  the  whole  nature  of 
man ;  in  His  body  by  internal  infirmities  and  exter- 
nal injuries,  in  His  soul  by  fears,  sorrows,  and  in- 
expressible anguishes. 

A  belief  in  His  sufferings  is  necessary,  1st  To 
assure  us  of  His  humanity^  since  His  divinity  is 
impassible.  2nd.  Because  otherwise  He  would  not 
have  been  our  atonement^  for  "  without  sheddiiig  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins."  8rd.  Because 
it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  that  He  might  purchase 
eternal  happiness  for  us.  4th.  That  we  might  feel 
assured  of  His  compassion,  as  our  High-Priest,  for 
our  afflictions.  5th.  That  we  might  learn  firom  Him 
how  to  bear  the  chastenings  of  the  Almighty. 
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Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
really  did  suffer  for  us,  not  in  His  divinity  but  in  His 
humanity ;  that  as  He  is  a  perfect  Redeemer  of  the 
whole  man,  so  He  was  a  complete  sufferer  in  the 
whole  man,  both  soul  and  body ;  in  the  latter  by 
pains  and  infirmities,  in  the  former  by  sorrows  and 
dreadful  anguish.  Thus  I  believe  our  Saviour 
suffered. 

AET.  IV.— Sec.  2.    "  Under  Pontiui  Pilate:' 

This  fixes  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering,  and  is 
conformable  to  the  Ancients'  mode  of  computation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  time  of  governors.  Pan- 
#etM was  his  family  name;  Ptto/^  his  cognomen ;  he 
was  a  Roman  of  the  Equestrian  order.  Sixty  years 
before  Christ's  birth,  the  Jews  were  made  tributary 
to  the  Romans,  under  Pompey  the  Ghreat ;  but, 
during  the  life  of  Hyrcanus,  the  High-Priest,  in  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  King,  and  his  son  Archelaus, 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws ;  when  the 
latter  was  banished  by  Augustus,  they  became  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  had  a  Roman  Gro- 
vemor.  Copoiuus,  Ambivius,  and  Rufus,  were 
governors  at  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  Valerius 
Oracchus,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  under  Tiberius.    The 
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office  was  a  ProcuratorsKip,  and  usually  had  no 
power  of  life  and  death  attached  to  it ;  this  belonged 
to  the  President  of  the  Province.  But  the  Jews 
being  a  refractory,  rebellious  people,  their  Procurator 
(to  relieve  the  President  of  Sjria,  who  had  to  manage 
the  whole  province,)  had  this  power  vested  in  him; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  by  an  act  of  God's  provi- 
dence, that  Christ  (according  to  the  predictions  of 
the  Prophets,)  suffered  by  a  mode  of  punishment 
not  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Jews 
acknowledge  that  they  lost  their  power^  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  sufficient- 
ly establishes  the  truth  of  what  the  Evangelist  repre- 
sents them  as  saying,  "  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death." 

It  is  singular  that  this  Pilate  should  commit  sndi 
an  act  of  injustice,  as,  by  his  own  confession,  '^  I  £nd 
no  fault  in  Him,"  it  is  plain  he  did  ;  he  even  made 
this  confession  thrice ;  his  wife,  too,  had  a  vision, 
and  admonished  him  not  to  do  so ;  yet  still  he  cruci- 
fied Him.  It  appears,  however,  he  was  of  a  rough 
irreconcileable  spirit,  and  was  also  avaricious ;  he 
persecuted  to  death  numbers  of  the  Jews,  who  would 
not  submit  to  receive  the  bucklers  stampt  with 
Cassar's  image,  (which  thing  was  an  abomination  to 
the  Jews) ;  and  would  not  remove  them  after  thdr 
most  submissive  entreaties,  till  sharply  rebuked  by 
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the  Emperor..  He  seized  upon  their  sacred  trea- 
sures to  make  an  aqueduct.  He  mingled  the  blood 
of  the  Galileans,  when  they  came  to  worship  God  at 
Jerusalem,  with  their  sacrifices.  Thus  we  may  the 
more  readily  account  for  his  conduct ;  which  may  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  to  pacify  the  Jews,  and  pre- 
vent them  £rom  representing  his  rapacities  and  cru- 
elties to  Tiberius.  St.  Mark,  indeed,  says  express- 
ly, that  he  acted  thus,  because  ^^  he  was  willing  to 
content  the  people." 

The  naming  of  Pilate  was  necessary — 1st,  to  fix 
the  time  of  Christ's  passion;  for  some  have  attempted 
to  unsettle  it,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  overthrow- 
ing the  Gospel,  by  destroying  its  historical  evidence. 
2nd.,  Because  -he  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  Christ's  death,  and  of  His  innocence,  both 
in  his  public  declaration,  and  in  his  letters  to  Tibe- 
rius. 3rd.,  Because  it  elucidates  the  difficulty  of 
Christ's  dying  in  a  manner  different  firom  Jewish 
customs. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  after  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius,  the  Roman  Emperor ;  and 
bqforell\&  death ;  that  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Procurator, 
though  he  pronounced  Christ  to  be  innocent,  con-* 
demned  Him  to  the  painful  death  of  the  cross,  to 
please  the  Jews ;  and  thus  fiilfilled  the  ancient  pro- 
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phecies. — ^And  thus  I  beliere  Christ  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate, 

Art.  IV,— Sec.  8.    "  Was  Crucified.'' 

The  crucifixion  of  fhe  Messias  (which  was  the 
stambling  block  to  the  Jews,)  was  prefig^cned  by 
types ;  ex,  gra,  Isaac's  bearing  the  wood  for  the  sacri- 
fice, as  Christ  bore  His  cross  :  by  the  lifting  up  of 
the  serpent  on  the  pole,  ^^e^en  so  must  Christ  be 
lifted  up ;"  by  the  preserving  «rAofe  the  bones  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb>  signifying  that  Christ  musf  snflfer  the 
death  to  which  breaking  of  bones  belonged,  and  yet 
was  to  be  preserved  from  it  It  was  also  foretold  in 
prophecy,  "  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
pierced  * ;"  "  They  pierced  my  haiids  and  feet  t.** 
Against  these  two  predictions  the  Jews  have  parti- 
cularly, but  vainly  argued,  because  they  axe  most 
clearly  pointed  at  Christ. 

Now  that  He  was  crucified  is  most  plainly  and  his- 
torically evident ;  He  was  condemned — deliTered  to 
the  soldiers — ^flagellated — He  bore  His  cross — ^went 
forth  to  Golgotha,  and  was  there  crucified  between 
two  malefactors.  His  address  to  Thomas,  '*  reach 
hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side,**  &c.  shews 
it  was  a  real  crucifixion.    As  to  the  nature  of  the 

*  Zac.  idi.  10.  t  PmOiu  zxii.  1& 
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punishment ;  when  the  Roman  JSmperors  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  this  sort  of  punishment  was 
forbidden,  out  of  respect  to  the  death  of  Christ — 
The  cross  consisted  of  an  upright  beam  fixed  in  the 
earth,  and  a  transverse  piece  fixed  near  its  top,  at 
right  angles  ;  to  this  latter  were  Christ's  hands 
nailed ;  and  on  a  smaller  piece,  also  fixed  in  the  up- 
right beam  below,  His  body  rested,  and  his  feet  were 
fastened  with  nails ;  His  head  crowned  with  thorns, 
resting  against  the  top  piece,  above  the  transverse 
one ;  and  above  His  head,  a  tablet,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  account  of  His  crime  or  accusation, 
71  eiriypaf^ii  tijc  airiag]  which  was  ^Uesus' of  Naza- 
reth, Kinff  of  the  Jews,'**  Upon  this  it  was  that 
Pilate  consented  to  crucify  Him,  because  He  made 
himself  a  King  in  opposition  to  Caesar.  This 
punishment  was  d/readful^  so  that  mercifiil  judges 
generally  ordered  the  delinquents  to  be  put  to  death 
fiirst  It  was  also  infamous^  no  fireeman  ever  suffer- 
ing it,  only  slaves  and  fiigitives ;  it  being  considered 
the  greatest  indignity  that  the  Romans  coiild  con* 
trive  to  shew  their  detestation  of  such  as  were  es- 
teemed below  human  nsRure, 

It  is  necessary  to  believe  Christ's  crucifixion;— 
1st.  because  He  thus  became  a  ^^ curse  for  us;"  for 
"  cursed  is  every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree."— 
Now,  though  this  had  no  reference  to  cracifisasstv^ 
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because  it  was  not  a  Mosaic  punishment^  yet  those 
who  were  put  to  death,  were  sometimes  gibbeted 
afterwards,  and  thus  were  accursed  by  law.  It  is 
also  necessary,  2nd.,  because  all  ^' were  under  the 
curse,"  and  liable  to  judgment ;  which  liability  and 
curse  Christ  took  away,  nailing  it  to  His  cross;  (it 
being  an  ancient  custom  to  cancel  a  bond  by  strikiDg 
a  nail  through  it.)  It  is  also  necessary,  drd.^  that 
we  might  learn  to  crucify  the  body  of  sin  in  owt 
flesh,  as  Christ  crucified  His.  4th.,  That  we  might 
learn  patience  firom  comparing  His  greater  sufierings 
with  ours.  5th.,  To  shew  us  the  exceeding  mnfiil- 
ness  of  sin  that  required  such  a  sacrifice.  Lastly, 
That  the  publicity  of  His  death  might  assure  us  of 
its  reality. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  that  He  might  cancel  our  bond,  and  curse 
against  us,  took  upon  Himself  humanity,  and  sub- 
mitted in  it  to  the  unjust  bitter  pain  and  shameful 
ignpminy  of  the  cross.  Thus  I  believe  in  Christ 
crucified. 

Art.  IV.— Sec.^4.    "  Deadr 

Christ  not  only  felt  the  extremity  of  punishment 
in  crucifixion,  but  also  finished  His  life  according  to 
Divine  predictions,  by  a  full  dissolution  and  proper 
death.    This  death  was  prefigured,    llie  circum- 
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stance  of  Isaac's  not  dying,  is  no  objection  against 
it ;  for  as  ^  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re* 
mission  of  sins/  (without  death  there  is  no  proper 
sacrifice);  so  Isaac's  being  saved  cUive,  doth  not 
deny  the  death  of  the  antitjrpe,  but  rather  suppose 
it,  as  presignifying  His  resurrection  £rom  the  dead ; 
^^  from  whence  Abraham  received  Him  in  a  figure  */' 
It  was  always  necessary  for  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
type  of  Christ,  to  die.  The  prophecies  also  foretold 
it.  "  He  was  cut  off  firom  the  living."  "  He  made' 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  f."  Therefore,  "  Christ, 
our  passover,  is  slain  J.'*  Of  His  death,  even  His 
persecutors,  who  thirsted  for  His  blood,  were  tho- 
roughly persuaded;  it  was  intimated,  too,  by  the 
strange  convulsions  of  the  earth,  eclipses,  &c. ;  by 
the  act  of  the  soldiers,  who  brake  not  His  legs,  but 
pierced  His  side,  firom  whence  flowed  water  and 
blood,  emblems  of  the  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist. 

As  Christ  was  truly  and  properly  man,  so  He  un^ 
derwent  a-  true  and  proper  death ;  His  soul  was 
separated  firom  His  body  by  the  external  violence 
of  crucifixion — "  He  gave  up  the  ghost  §."  As 
Christ  took  upon  Him  all  our  ittfirmitiesy  save  sin, 

•  Heb.  xi.  19.  +  Isa.  liii.  7- 

I  1  Cor.  V.  7.  '  §  I'Uke  xxiii.  46. 
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80  He  £d  the  necessity  of  dying^wben  any  extrinsic 
violence  caused  the  separation  of  sonl  add  body. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  His  power  at  any  time  to  defiyer 
Himself  from  His  persecutors,  even  to  '^  come  down 
firom  the  cross ;"  but  when  by  an  act  of  His  mil,  He 
accepted  the  torments,  it  was  impossible  for  His  soul 
to  continue  any  longer  in  His  exhausted  body.— 
Neither  did  He  subduct  His  soul  before  its  natural 
time,  for  then  we  could  not  properly  say  that  the 
Jews  slew  Him ;  but  St  Peter  says  of  Him,  *'  He  wm 
crucified  and  slain," — "  whom  y«  «&«?*;"  thus  saying 
they  were  the  authors  of  His  death  as  well  as  cmci- 
fixion.  Wherefore  He  did  die  a  true  and  proper 
death.  But  as  there  were  two  modes  of  His  ex- 
istence, one  of  His  human  parts,  soul  and  body ;  the 
other  of  His  natures,  human  and  divine ;  so  His  death 
referred  only  to  His  human  existence,  His  divinity 
continuing  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  His  sotd  and 
body  as  it  did  before.  For  as  Christ  was  conceiyed, 
bom,  and  did  suffer  in  the  hypostatical  union,  so  he 
was  buried,  and  descended  into  hell ;  the  union  of 
the  two  natures,  however,  remaining  undissolved  by 
the  subsistence  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
Again,  since  we  are  taught  that  God  died  far  us, 
it  could  not  be  so,  were  not  the  Deity  united  to  the 

*  Acts  ii.  23,  and  v.  30. 
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soul  and  body,  at  the  moment  of  their  separation. 
Neither,  since  God  does  not  subtract  His  grace  with- 
out  a  cause,  can  we  mippose  He  took  away  His  grace 
from  ^^  one  without  sin.''  As  to  His  exclamation  of 
desertion,  "  Eli,  Eli,  Lama  Sabachthani," — "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  *!" — ^it 
only  implies  a  bereaving  of  certain  supporting  com- 
forts that  might  mitigate  tomients.  His  body  and 
soul,  therefore,  were  disjoined  by  violence ;  but  9Ji 
no  power  is  available  against  Omnipotence,  its  union 
towards  each  remained  entire ;  and  by  virtue  of  this 
the  soul  and  body  were  afterwards  re-«mited. 

This,  His  death,  was  necessary  to  fulfil  Chrisf  s 
prophetical  character,  when  He  declared  "  by  what 
death  He  should  die ;"  and  that  He  might  fulfil  the 
"  Testament,"  which  implies  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator. He  taught  us  as  a  prophet  too,  as  well  by  His 
example  as  His  precept;  exhibiting  in  this  His  death 
a  pattern  of  meekness,  patience,  humility,  obedience, 
and  charity.  2nd.  It  was  necessary,  in  His  sacer- 
dotal  office,  that  He  might  make  an  offering  for  sin ; 
as  our  passover  be  sacrificed  for  us,  and  by  His  own 
bloody  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies.  God  was  offend- 
ed with  us,  and  He  who  reconciled  us  must  bear  ouir 
punishment  and  die,  to  satisfy  infinite  justice ;  and 

•  Matthew  xxvii  30, 
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jthus  He  became  an  experimental  Priest,  knowing 
and  compassionating  our  infirmities.  Srd.  It  wu 
necessary  in  His  kingly  character;  ^^  Christ  died 
and  rose  that  he  might  be  exalted  by  God,  and  be- 
come Lord  of  the  dead  and  liying.''  Thus  by  His 
blood  and  death  was  our  atonement  made  and  re^ 
demption  wrought 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  did  in  our  nature,  which  He  took,  really  and 
truly  die  ;  so  that  by  the  violence  of  His  torments 
His  soul  actually  separated  £rom  His  body;  and 
though  neither  of  them  was  separated  fix>ni  His  di- 
vinity, yet  they  were  from  each  other;  and  that  the 
body,  bereft  of  the  soul,  was  left  without  vitality. 
Thus  "  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cni- 
cified  and  deadr 

Art.  rV. — Sect.  5.    "  And  huried.^ 

• 

Christ's  burial  was  predicted,  by  type,  as  in  Jo- 
nas ;  by  prophetic  word^  "  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion ;"  "  He  made  His  grave  with  the  wicked  *." 
Now  that  He  was  so  buried  is  evident;  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  by  the  Roman  law  those  who 

*  Psalm  xvL  9, 10.     Isai.  liii.  9. 
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had  been  crucified  were  left  exposed  to  animals. 
But  the  Jews  had  a  law,  "  whosoever  is  hanged  on 
a  tree  shall  not  remain  all  night  there ;"  therefore 
they  begged  Pilate,  particularly  as  the  next  day  was 
the  Sabbath,  to  let  the  bodies  of  Christ  and  the  two 
malefactors  be  buried.  And  that  He  was  buried 
with  the  rich  is  evident  from  the  history ;  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  providing  a  sepulchre,  and  Nicodemus,  a 
ruler,  the  spices.  Thus  the  burial  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  performed  according  to  all  the  customs  of  the 
people  of  God ;  being  embalmed  with  spices ;  wrap- 
ped in  linen  cloths ;  and  laid  in  a  tomb,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  secured  by  a  massy  stone. 

The  belief  of  His  burial  is  necessary,  1st.  To  as- 
sure us  more  convincingly  of  His  deaths  Pilate  being 
very  inquisitive  about  it  before  he  permitted  Him  to 
be  buried.  2nd.  To  dispose  us  to  bury  our  old  man 
with  its  afiections  and  lusts.  3rd,  It  was  conve- 
nient to  shew  us  the  respect  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  more  particularly  of 
Christians,  who  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for 
when  Christianity  prevailed,  the  Romans  ceased  to 
bum  their  bodies. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  the  Son  of  God, 
for  confirmation  of  His  real  death  past,  and  verity  of 
resurrection  to  follow,  was  buried  with  all  the  Jewish 
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rites  of  anointing,  binding  np,  &c.  and  was  deposited 
in  a  new  sepulchre,  in  which,  a  stone  having  been 
rolled  to  its  mouth,  He  was  entombed.  Thus  ^  I 
believe  Christ  tvas  buriedJ*^ 


CHAPTER    V. 


Article  V. — Section  1. 


^'  He  descended  into  Hell ;   the  third  day  he  rase 


again 


>» 


The  former  part  was  not  stated  in  the  Creed  till 
nearly  four  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  but  as  we 
believe  that  all  which  the  Creed  contains  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  so,  though  the  words  "  He  de- 
scended into  heiy*  are  not  in  it,  yet  they  are  im- 
plied and  may  be  gathered  from  it.  The  texts  usually 
quoted  are,  ^^  Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is  it  but 
that  He  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth  *  ?"  "  Christ  was  put  to  death,  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit,  by  which  He  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  f ;"  but  these  two  texts  are  ambigu- 
ous. The  third  is  more  decisive,  when  Peter,  quoting 
David's  prophecy,  "  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell,'*  applies  it  to  Christ,  and  says,  "  he  being  a 
prophet,   spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 

•  Eph.  iv.  9.     .  \\  Petet  m,  \%. 
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His  sobI  was  not  left  in  hell,  neiUier  did  His  flesh 
see  corruption*/'  Hence  this  part  of  the  Artick 
may  infallibly  be  deduced.  For,  if  His  soul  was 
not  left  in  hell  at  His  resurrection,  it  must  haye  been 
there  before;  but  it  was  not  before  His  death ;  there- 
fore, it  must  have  been  there  in  the  intermediate 
time, between  His  death  and  resurrection;  andiu 
His  body,  though  in  the  place  of  corruption,  did  not 
see  corruption ;  so  His  soul,  though  in  hell,  did  not 
remain  there ;  each  by  virtue  of  the  same  prophecy. 
We  must,  therefore,  confess,  that  Christ's  soul  was 
in  hell. 

Now,  what  is  meant  by  helly  and  by  his  descent 
into  it,  is  not  easily  determined ;  and  there  are  many 
opinions  on  this  point,  as  1st.,  that  His  descent  is 
no  more  than  a  simple  efficacy  of  His  death  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  detained  in  hell ;  2nd.,  that  it 
was  a  real  suffering  of  the  torments  of  the  damned ; 
drd.,  a  metaphorical  suffering  of  them  in  His  mind, 
when  His  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
God's  wrath ;  4th.,  that  soul  is  taken  for  body,  and 
hell  means  grave ;  5th.,  that  the  nobler  part  of  man, 
the  soul,  is  taken  for  the  whole  man,  and  hell  means 
the  simple  state  of  death,  or  a  permansion  in  death. 
But  all  these  appear  controvertible  from  Scripture ; 

•  Acta  \\,  ^5—31. 
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The  first,  by  plain  inference,  from  "  the  soul  of  Christ 
not  being  left  in  hell ;''  implying  more  than  a  simple 
efficacy;  the  second,  from  Christ's  being  without 
sin,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  the  pangs  of  remorse 
which  tiie  damned  feel ;  the  third,  because  the  arti* 
cle  plainly  refers  to  something  between  His  death  and 
resurrection ;  the  fourth  possesses  no  certainty  of  in- 
terpretation in  Scripture;  besides,  having  professed 
already  a  belief  in  His  burial^  it  would  be  needless 
to  profess  again  His  being  laid  in  the  grave ;  the 
fifth,  because,  if  *"  descending  into  hell,'  means  no 
more  than  to  die^  then  having  professed  a  belief  al- 
ready that  He  was  deady  it  was  needleiyt  to  add  ^  He 
descended  into  hell.'  The  most  probable  and  gene- 
rally received  opinion  in  the  church,  is,  fliat  the  soul 
meant  the  superior  part  of  our  humanity,  which 
Christ  took ;  and  that  hell  is  a  place  distinct  firom 
heaven  and  from  this  world,  whither  men's  souls  are 
conveyed  after  death ;  that  in  thu  place  God  did 
not  suffer  the  assumed  soul  of  His  son  to  stay,  but 
brought  it  shortly  firom  thence.  This  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  separate  existence  is  tsLught  in  various 
parts  of  Scripture ;  ex,  gra.  our  Saviour's  words  are, 
"  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  Mil  the  soul  ^."    He  also  teaches  us  the  same 

*  Matthew  x.  18. 
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doctrine  in  the  paxable  of  Dives  and  Lazarug; 
neither  can  we  conceive  that  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
sleep  or  unconsciousness,  being  neither  happy  hoc 
miserable;  but  that  some,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  an 
in  a  place  of  rest,  and  peace ;  others,  by  the  justice 
of  God,  in  one  of  pain  and  misery.  The  righteous 
Abel  was  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  former. 

Now,  as  the  souls  are  separated  at  death,  it  fd- 
lows  that  the  soul  passes  by  a  real  motion  from  the 
body,  and  is  placed  in  a  partictdar  state ;  and  this 
is  what  we  mean  by  Chrisfs  descent  into  hell;  that 
the  more  noble  part  of  His  humanity,  viz.  His  reason- 
able soul,  was  carried  into  those  parts  where  the 
souls  of  men  before  departed,  were  detained.  But 
for  what  purpose j  and  to  what  persons,  or  souls.  He 
went,  is  a  disputed  point,  and  there  exists  a  variety 
of  opinions  on  the  subject ;  1st  that  He  went  to 
translate  out  of  Hades,  the  common  receptacle  of 
spirits,  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  from  righteous 
Abel  to  Christ,  to  bliss ;  2nd.  that  He  went  to  preach 
to  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  properly  in  hell, 
(i.  e.  in  torment)  and  who  had  disbelieved  in  Him ; 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  repenting,  and 
being  saved ;  3rd.  that  He  went  to  contend  with,aiid 
overcome  the  powers  of  Satan. 

But  these  opinions  have  no  warrant  from  Scrip- 
lure.     As  to  the  Ist.,  we  ^le  ta.\i^ht  by  the  parable 
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of  Diyes  and  Lazarus^  that  the  good  are  immediately 
happy  after  death ;  as  to  the  2nd.,  this  life  is  taught 
to  be  the  only  state  of  probation  ;  as  to  the  drd.,  if 
it  means  any  thing,  it  must  mean  that  He  conquered 
satan  and  led  captivity  captive,  and  therefore  deli- 
vered spirits  imder  His  power ;  which  is  contradicted 
above. 

The  true  idea  seems  to  be,  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell  in  order  that  to  complete  man's  redemp- 
tion. He  might  undergo  every  thing  to  which  man 
was  subject,  in  life  as  well  as  death :  His  body  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  His  soul  translated  into  the  usual 
receptacle  for  souls ;  but  neither  was  the  latter  left 
there,  nor  did  the  former  see  corruption.  By  this 
descent  of  His,  we  have  security  and  freedom  from 
fears  as  to  those  regions  of  darkness ;  as,  by  His 
ascension,  we  have  hopes  of  heaven.  We  have  con- 
fidence that  satan  shall  exercise  no  power  over  our 
souls,  knowing  that  our  Captain  hath  led  the  way, 
and  returned  a  conqueror  over  sin  and  death,  which 
all  faithM  believers  in  Him  will  do  likewise. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  when  Christ's  suf- 
ferings were  finished.  His  soul  was  separated  from 
His  body ;  that  it  did  not  die,  but  went  into  the 
place  appointed  for  the  souls  of  all  that  die  for  their 
sins ;  but  because  He  had  no  sins,  and  had  also  made 
full  atonement  for  others,  it  was  not  left  tket^\  ti^\^ 
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dier  did  His  body  see  conniption.  Thus  affording 
ample  encooragement  and  security  to  all  true  Chris* 
tians  when  they  die.  And  thus  I  believe  Christ 
dettcemdlfd  into  kell.. 

Art.  V. — Sec.  2.    "  He  rose  again:^ 

This  part  has  always  been  received  and  kept  with- 
out addition  or  diminution.  That  Christ  was  to  rise 
fiom  the  dead  was  predicted  by  prophecy;  "my 
flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  heUy  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption  ;**  upon  this  the  Apostle  reasons, 
shewing  that  it  was  spoken  of  Christ's  resurrection  *. 
And  to  shew  that  there  was  to  be  no  subsequent 
death  of  Christ,  he  quotes  this  other  prophecy  in 
which  God,  speaking  of  Christ,  says,  "  I  will  make 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure 
mercies  of  Da\'id ;"  from  which  latter  words  it  is  eri- 
dent,  that  of  this  covenant  Christ  was  the  mediator; 
and  having  ratified  it  by  His  death  once.  He  was  to 
continue  His  office  of  mediator  for  ever.  His  resur- 
rection was  also  prefigured  hy  types ;  as,  by  Josephs 
sufferings  from  his  brethren,  and  his  subsequent  ex- 
altation ;  and  by  Isaac y  who  figuratively  died  and 
was  raised  again. 

•  Acts  iL  29. 
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That  Christ  did  rise  again,  is  confinned  by  evi- 
dence human,  angelical,  and  divine :  by  the  pious 
women  who  went  to  anoint  Him ;  by  His  Apostles ; 
by  five  hundred  disciples  ;  nay,  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, the  soldiers,  who  watched  Him,  to  whom  ap- 
peared an  angel  bright  as  lightning,  under  whom  the 
earth  shook  while  Christ  became  alive ;  and  these 
things  they  told  to  the  Chief  Priests,  their  employers : 
by  angels  also  which  appeared,  one  of  whom  said, 
**  He  is  not  here,  but  risen :"  by  divine  testimony, 
God  sending  his  spirit  upon  the  Apostles,  which 
testified  to  them  tihat  Christ  had  risen.  Thus  ^'  God 
raised  up  Jesus,  and  shewed  him  openly  *.*' 

Art.  V. — Sec.  3.    "  From  the  dead."^ 

The  proper  notion  of  a  resurrection  is,  that  that 
which  was  before,  and  was  corrupted,  is  reproduced 
the  Mime  thing  again.  Now  by  a  true  but  miracu- 
lous generation^  Christ  was  made  flesh,  and  lived  a 
true  and  proper  life :  He  sufiered  also  a  true  and 
proper  dissolution  by  death,  His  soul  being  sepa- 
rated and  body  left  without  vitality :  afterwards  the 
same  soul  was  united  to  the  same  body,  and  He 
lived  the  same  man  again.    The  verity  of  His  cor- 

•  Acts  X.  40. 
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poreity  He  convinced  His  disciples  o^  by  saying  to 
them  ^^  handle  me^  and  see,  for  a  Spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  haye  ♦  2" — ihe  identify 
of  His  body  by  saying,  "  Behold  my  hands,  and  my 
feet,  that  it  is./  myself f.*'  "  Thomas,  reach  hither 
thy  haod,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing  |."  His  body,  therefore,  with 
which  He  rose,  must  be  the  same  with  which  He 
died.  His  eating  with  His  disciples.  His  conversing 
with  them,  and  discoursing  from  the  Scriptures,  all 
shew  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  re- 
union of  the  rational  soul  and  bodjt;  so  that  He  rose 
from  the  dead  by  a  true  and  proper  resurrection. 
The  meritorious  cause  of  Christ's  resurrection  was 
Himself y  through  His  obedience  and  passion;  so 
that  whatever  of  Him  suffered,  in  virtue  of  that  suf- 
fering, was  raised  again.  The  efficient  principal 
cause  was  God :  for  nothing  but  omnipotence  can 
raise  the  dead;  and  Christ's  resurrection  is  gene- 
rally, therefore,  attributed  in  Scripture  to  God  Him- 
self, for  none  but  God  is  omnipotent.  But  as  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  of  the  same  essence  with 
the  Father,  and  are  with  Him  God  omnipotent, 
therefore  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  did  raise 
Christ  from  the  dead :  hence  the  propriety  of  Christ's 

♦  Luke  xxiv.  39.  \  \>aVdc,  %  John  xx.  27 
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declaration,  "  Destroy  the  temple  (of  my  body)  and 
/  will  raise  it  up."  "  I  have  power  to  lay  it  (my 
life)  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
Thus,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  God  raised  His  Son, 
and  that  the  Son  raised  Himself.  Thus  I  believe 
in  the  reality  and  verity  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
that  He  roseftom  the  dead. 


Art.  v.— Sec.  4.     "  The  third  dayr 

The  time  and  the  day  were  both  typically  pre- 
figured; the  former  by  Jonas  being  three  days  in 
the  fish;  and  the  latter  by  the  waved  sheaf,  the  first- 
fruits  of  harvest,  which  was  ofiered  on  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath.  As  Jonas  remained,  so  did  Christy 
three  days  in  the  earth  * :  and  as  the  waved  sheaf 
was  lifted  up,  and  by  it  were  consecrated  the  other 
sheaves,  which  were  previously  profane ;  so  Christ 
was  lifted  up,  and  accepted  by  God  as  a  consecra- 
tion of  sinners  ;  for  "  if  the  first-firuits  be  holy,  the 
lump  is  holy  f."  A  certain  time  of  Christ's  perman- 
sion  in  death  seems  necessary,  that  no  doubt  might 
exist  as  to  its  reality ;  therefore,  though  Christ's  re- 
ward of  resurrection  was  due  immediataly  after  His 
passion,  yet  He  delayed  it.    But  to  prevent  the  un- 

•  Matt  xii.  40.  \  'BU)m.Ta..\^, 
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pleasant  results  of  a  contrary  extreme,  viz.  of  le* 
maining  too  long ;  lest  His  body^s  identity  might  be 
doubted;  that  His  disciples  might  not  be  held  in 
suspense ;  that  He  might  shew  Himself  to  the  sol- 
diers who  watched  Him,  and  whilst  His  emcifixion 
was  yet  fresh  in  memory;  He  rose  on  the  third  dag. 

Now  though  it  is  said  that  as  Jonas  was  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  whalers  belly,  so  must  the 
Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth*;  yet  Christ  was  onlj part  of  two  days 
and  a  whole  one,  and  two  nights  in  the  earth.  Bat 
it  is  ei^ident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  this  was  a 
common  mode  of  computation,  to  consider  the  day 
and  night  as  inseparable,  and  to  call  the  part  of  a 
day  a  whole  day ;  and  thus  Christ  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  earth  synecdochically. 

The  day  on  which  Christ  died  was  the  day  of  pre- 
paration both  for  a  Sabbath,  and  a  festival;  ^^for 
that  Sabbath  was  a  high-day  f  and  as  the  Sabbath 
was  always  on  the  seventh  day,  therefore  Christ  died 
on  the  sixth  day,  or  Friday,  which  from  the  blessings 
it  has  brought  us  is  called  Good  Friday.  It  is  also 
every  where  stated  that  He  rose  again  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  early  in  the  morning ;  He  must, 
therefore,  have  lain  in  the  grave  the  whole  of  the  in- 

•  "NlaXX.  -SAY,  4Qk. 
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tervening  Sabbath.  Hence  Christians  consider  the 
old  Sabbath  as  buried  with  Him,  and  keep  their 
Sabbath  on  His  resurrection-day. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  of  special  and  individual 
appointment ;  special  as  to  the  seventh  day,  in  imi- 
tation of  God's  ceasing  from  creating  ;  and  indivi-^ 
dualy  in  commemoration  of  the  Israelites  being  deli- 
vered on  that  day  from  Egypt.  And  as  there  was  a 
change  ordered  by  God  in  the  computation  of  the 
months,  ^^  this  month  Ahib  shall  be  unto  you  the 
beginning  of  months,  it  shall  be  the  first  month  of 
the  year  to  you*;"  so  Christians  having  a  much 
greater  deliverance  wrought,  changed  their  hebdo- 
madal account,  and  kept  the  Jhrst  day  instead  of  the 
seventh.  We  find  also  that  the  Apostles  constantly 
assembled  together  on  the  first  day ;  and  from  this 
practice,  and  the  resurrection  being  on  that  day,  it 
got  the  name  of  Lord's  Day ;  thus  St.  John,  "  I 
was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day."  This  practice 
of  primitive  believers  in  consecrating  Christ's  resur- 
rection-day, has  been  continued  by  Christians  in  all 
ages,  and  by  this  mark  they  were  and  are  known 
from  those  of  other  professions  t* 

The  belief  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  necessary, 

*  Exod.  xiL  2. 

t  The  Mahometans  observe  the  sixth  day  in  memory  of  their 
pretended  prophet's  flight 
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1st  To  strengthen  our  faith  in  His  diyinity. .  2nd. 
To  assure  us  pjT  our  justifica^on,  for  .the. resurrection 
of  our  Surety  was  an  evidence  of  His  absctlntion 
from  the  burden,  which  He  took  upon  Himself,  and 
consequently  an  absolution  of  those  for  wham  He 
was  surety.  3rd.  To  confirm  our  hope  of  a  resur- 
rection to  a  Aiture  life,  Christ  preparing  the  way. 
4th.  To  incite  us  to  rijse  from  the  death  of  sin  to  a 
life  of  righteousness. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  who.  was  crucified,  and  died  for  our  sins,  did 
revive  and  raise  Himself  to  life,  by  re-iiniting  His 
same  soul  and  same  body,  being  then  the  same  per- 
son as  before ;  that  He  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week,  Friday  (day  before  the  Preparation),  and  rose 
on  the  first  day  (Sunday)  following ;  which  day  on  thai 
account,  is  observed  by  Christians  as  a  perpetual 
Sabbath,  until  His  coming  again.  Thus  I  believe 
^*  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead.'* 


#' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Article  VI. 

"  He  ascended  into  Heaven;  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, '^^ 

Christ's  ascension  was  prefigured  typically  and 
declaxed  prophetically.  The  High-Priest,  who  was 
a  type  of  Christ,  made  an  atonement  once  yearly, 
and  entered  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Holy 
of  Holies.  The  Jews  believed  that  the  tabernacle 
was  a  representation  of  this  worid,  and  the  Sanctum 
or  Holy  Place,  a^  figure  of  the  highest  heavens ;  and 
as  the  priest  did  enter  with  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fice into  it,  so  was  Christ,  through  His  own  blood, 
to  enter  really  into  heaven.  David  also  prophesied, 
^^  Thou  hast  ascended  upon  high ;  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men  *;" 
which  (firom  its  latter  clauses)  is  evidently  applicable 
to  none  but  Christ,  who  alone  ^^  led  captivity  cq»r 
tive,"  and  received  the  most  glorious  gifts  for  men* 

*  Psalm  Jxviii.  18. 
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Christ^s  ascension  was  not  metaphoriccU,  implying 
that  He  obtained  only  a  more  glorious  state  of  body, 
for  that  He  obtained  after  His  resurrection  :  nor  yet 
was  it  one  resulting  from  His  hypostatical  union,  by 
whicb  it  might  be  said  that  when  His  divinity  was 
joined  to  His  humanity  it  was  in  heaven :  but  it 
was  a  real  local  translation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
many  by  which  that  body  became  substantially  pie- 
sent  in  heaven,  and  no  longer  locally  present  on 
earth.  This  ascension  was  performed  visibly  in 
presence  of  His  Apostles.  ^^  For  when  He  had 
spoken  unto  the  disciples,  while  they  looked  sted- 
fasdy  towards  heaven,  He  went  up  *.'*  An  eye-wit- 
ness was  not  necessary  to  the  act  of  His  resurrection, 
but  it  was  to  His  ascension ;  for  whatsoever  was  a 
proof  of  His  life  after  death,  was  also  a  proof  of  His 
resurrection:  but  as  their  eyes  could  not  witness 
His  session^  it  was  necessary  they  should  see  His  as- 
cension. Angels  also  bore  testimony  to  His  resur- 
rection, telling  the  disciples  ^^  This  same  Jesus 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into 
heaven  f."  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Son  of  God, 
who  died  and  rose  again,  did  with  the  same  body 
ascend  up  into  heaven.    Heaven  must  be  here  un- 

•  Luke  xxiv.  50,  61.  f  Acts  i.  10. 
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derstood  to  mean  the  place  of  greatest  dignity  in  the 
courts  above,  where  Christ  was  with  the  Father  be- 
fore His  incarnation. 

This  belief  is  necessary  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
Chrisf  s  coming  from  God ;  to  confirm  our  hopes  of 
heayen ;  to  induce  us  to  act  as  pilgrims  here,  travel- 
ling to  a  better  country :  and  also  the  ascension  was 
neqessary  in  order  that  His  disciples  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost;  for  Christ  Himself  said,  "  If  I 
go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you ; 
but  if  1  depart  I  will  send  Him  unto  you  *.** 

Recapitulation,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  after 
He  rose,  did  with  the  same  soul  and  body,  by  a  true 
and  local  translation,  convey  Himself  from  earth  into 
the  heaven  of  heavens ;  the  glorious  presence  of  the 
majesty  of  God.  And  thus  "  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  who  ascended  into  heaven.^^ 

Art.  VI. — Sec.  2.    ^^And  sitteth  at  the  right 

hand  of  GodP 

That  Christ  was  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
was  prefigured  typically  and  foretold  expressly; 
typically  by  Joseph,  who  was  exalted  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  regal  power  and  splendour  with  Pha- 
raoh, from  whom,  however,  his  authority  emanated  t; 

•  John  xvi.  7.  t  Getv.  -x!^,  ^. 
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and  £hus  is  Christ  exalted,  and  ta  Him  is  given 
power  over  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  original 
authority  still  remaining  in  the  Father;  propheti- 
cally by  David,  ^'  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ^^  And  that  this 
was  spoken  and  understood  by  the  Jews  of  Christ, 
is  evident  from  Christ's  quoting  it  as  referable  to 
Himself,  and  none  of  His  adversaries  being  able  to 
answer  Him  t* 

That  Jesus  did  take  His  session,  is  evident  from 
the  writings  both  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  ex 
gra.  '^  He  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God ;{:;''  and  it  was  also  asserted  in 
Christ's  declaration,  ^^  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of 
God§." 

The  right  hand  of  God,  must  be  taken  metapho- 
rically,  God  being  a  spirit,  consists  not  of  bodily 
parts ;  hence  the  phrase  is  only  an  accommodation 
of  language;  and  as  the  right  hand  is  an  emblem  of 
active  power — a  session  at  it  is  emblematical  of  ho- 
nour; and  as  every  gift  proceeds  from  the  hand  of 
the  giver,  so  Christ's  session  at  God's  right  hand  is 
emblematical  of  His  power,  glory,  and  felicity  in 

•  Psalm  ex.  1.  t  Matt.  xxii.  44.  %  Mark  xvL  19. 

^  liuke -Km.  69. 
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that  celestial  presence  where  there  is  fulness  oJ  joy 
and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasuresfor  evermore  ^. 
As  to  His  sitting,  it  mnst  not  be  taken  liter$lly  as 
determining  any  posture,  but  simply  a  state  of  per* 
mansion  or  being ;  thus  St.  Paul  says,  ^^  He  is  at 
God's  right  handf ;"  and  St.  Stephen  saw  Him 
"  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  J."  Hence  it 
may  be  understood,  that  Christ  dwells  in  heaven^ 
with  permanent  happiness  and  regal  and  judiciaiy 
power,  entering  thus  upon  that  glorious  state  which 
"  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  reccfive.** 

David  was  in  this  point  a  type  of  Christ,  in  hi» 
being  anointed  King  over  Israel  seven  years  before 
his  accession ;  and  for  seven  years  after,  in  his  reign- 
ing over  Judah  only;  and  subsequently  over  all 
Israel ;  so  Christ  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews ;  yet 
did  not  exercise  dominion  till  his  ascension,  and 
then,  over  his  disciples  only ;  and  subsequently  over 
the  "  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.*' 

The  effect  of  his  regal  power  is  to  subdue  his  ene- 
mies, which  are  temporal  and  spiritual ;  the  former 
are  those  who  visibly  opposed  Christianity,  as  Ae 
Jews,  Romans,  and  unbelievers  in  all  ages;  the  latter 
are  sin,  Satan,  death.  His  temporal  enemies,  the 
Jews,  the  Romans,  and  opposing  heathen  nations, 

•  Psalm  xvi.  11.  f  Rom.  viii.  34.  X  Acta^YL^^v 
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have  been  partly  subdued,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
90  in  due  time :  and  so  are  the  spiritual  ones,  as  bx 
as  they  oppose  him ;  but  they  are  not  annihilated^ 
that  they  may  be  subservient  to  the  demonstration 
of  his  justice.  In  the  mean  time  Christ  destroys  the 
power  of  sin,  Satan,  and  death,  in  his  true  belieTcrs 
through  the  power  of  his  grace :  but  not  in  the 
wicked ;  over  whom  sin  and  the  devil  continue  to 
have  power.  Christ  will  also  ultimately  destroy  the 
last  enemy  death,  by  rescuing  captives  from  bis 
power :  and  He  must  thus  reign  till  He  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.  This  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
therefore  Christ  is  still  in  his  session :  but  when  it 
does,  then  his  regal  power,  as  connected  with  the 
mediator  ship  y  will  be  resigned,  that  "  God  may  be 
all  in  all," 

Still,  however,  we  may  not  believe  that  Christ  will 
cease  to  be  King  ;  for  this  was  the  reward  of  his 
suffering,  and  of  course  it  will  not  cease  when  the 
work  is  done ;  for  "  he  shall  reign  for  ever ;"  and  we 
shall  "  reign  with  him  as  kings  and  priests  for  ever." 
The  Fathers  therefore  added  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
"  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,"  against  the  heresy 
of  those*  who  denied  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  belief  of  Christ's  session  is  necessary  to  in- 
cite us  to  obedience,  as  his  subjects ;  to  create  in 
us  an  assurance  of  protection;  and  also  that  we 
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may  have  the  inestimable  benefits  of  his  continual 
intercession  with  the  Father. 


Art.  VI.— Sec.  3.   "  Of  God  the  Father 

Almighty^'^ 

The  last  words  of  this  section  were  not  in  the  very 
ancient  creeds :  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  term 
is  here  iravroSwajuoC)  signifying  power  in  operation ; 
whereas,  hi  the  first  article,  it  is  9ravroic(>ara>p,  im- 
plying  authority  of  dominion. 

God's  power  may  be  considered  as  to  its  propriety 
and  universality ;  the  propriety  in  ihe  potency ^  the 
imiversality  in  the  omnipotency.  The  potency  con- 
sists in  a  proper,  innate  force,  by  which  he  is  able 
to  produce  real  and  true  effects ;  and  because  this 
power  cannot  have  any  possible  impediment  or  re- 
sistance,  therefore  it  is  almighty ;  and  He,  to  whom 
all  things  are  possible,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible, is  properly  omnipotent. 

Now  God  is  Almighty — 1st,  because  all  power  in 
the  creature  is  derived  firom  Him,  the  Creator ;  and 
hence  He  is  tiie/otmtain  of  all  might,  and  the  source 
of  every  power  in  the  universe  :  2nd,  because  no» 
thing  can  resist  or  oppose  His  will,  in  the  least ; 
hence  all  things  are  equally  facile  to  Him,  who  has 
an  infinite  excess  of  power  beyond  all  resistance : 
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Sid,  because  of  the  infinUe  exienrian  g(  his  powef 
reaching  to  the  execution  of  all  things  imaginably 
posfflble. 

God^s  omnipotencyy  however,  cannot  effect  those 
things  which  involve  in  themselves  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction :  e.  g.  He  cannot  make  that  not  to  have 
been  which  hath  already  been.  Neither  can  He 
effect  those  things  which  ate  incongruous  with  His 
divine  perfections ;  e.  g.  God  cannot  lie  ;  and  can- 
not be  deceived :  thus  God  is  omnipotent,  and 
God  only. 

But  God  the  Father,  as  such^  is  not  the  only  Al- 
mighty ;  for  so  is  God  the  Sony  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost;  each  of  them  possesses  infinite  power  as 
God,  The  Father,  therefore,  is  not  here  called  Al- 
mighty by  way  of  exclusion;  but  to  shew  that  Christ, 
being  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  invested  with 
greater  power  than  he  exercised  before. 

The  belief  of  God's  omnipotency,  is  necessary  to 
impress  us  with  fear  and  reverence  for  his  infinite 
Majesty :  to  confirm  our  faith  ;  for  otherwise  we 
could  not  believe  miracles,  or  rather  there  could  not 
have  been  any  if  He  were  not  omnipotent ;  but  since 
He  is  so,  why  should  we  disbelieve  any  thing  He 
propounds  ?  It  is  also  necessary  to  promote  a  sure 
trust  in  His  promises,  who  cannot  lie  nor  be  de- 
ceived, nor  prevented ;  and  lasUy,  to  give  life  to  our 
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prayers  and  devotions  to  Him  who  can  give  us  all 
things  we  ask. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  as- 
cended into  the  highest  heavens,  after  all  His  suffer- 
ings for  our  redemption,  and  sat  down  on  the  throne 
of  God,  in  virtue  of  His  office  of  mediator,  as  our 
judge  and  king ;  which  last  office  shall  continue  to 
Him  for  ever :  that  the  right  hand  of  God  signifieth 
absolute  power  to  do  all  things  that  do  not  imply  a 
contradiction,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  relation  to 
His  perfections.  And  thus  'I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Article  VII. 

^^From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 

the  deadr 

This  article  containetli  four  propositions — 1st,  that 
Christ  shall  come  again ;  2nd.,  that  He  shall  come 
from  heaven ;  3rd.,  that  He  shall  come  to  exercise 
the  ofBce  of  judge ;  4ih.,  that  the  objects  of  that 
judgment  will  be,  all  who  have  ever  lived,  or  are 
then  alive,  upon  earth. 

That  the  Messias  was  to  have  a  second  advent^  is 
abundantly  evident  from  Scripture,  in  which  Christ's 
glorious  advent  is  as  often  predicted,  as  His  humi- 
liating  and  suffering  one ;  e,  g.  Daniel  says,  (vii.  13, 
14.)  ^^  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one 
like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought 
him  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  domi- 
nion and  glory ;  and  a  kingdom ;  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him ;  his  do- 
minion is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
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pass  away.''  The  Jews  themselves  confessed,  that 
this  Son  of  Man  meant  the  Messias,  and  that  the 
words  were  descriptive  of  His  coming.  But  they 
make  it  void  by  a  subsequent  false  interpretation ; 
saying,  if  the  Jews  continued  wicked,  the  Messias 
should  come  in  humility,  as  Zachariah  prophesied, 
{ix.  9.)  "  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass."  But  these 
are  two  several  predictions,  and  must  be  severally 
fulfilled.  The  first  indeed,  Chrisf  s  humiliating  ad- 
vent, (as  we  have  shewn)  has  taken  place ;  and  His 
glorious  one  is  to  follow.  Of  this  we  have  the  tes- 
timony both  of  angels,  of  prophecy,  and  of  Christ 
himself.  ^^  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  firom 
you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven  *."  "  If  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself f."  "Behold  He  cometh  with 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also 
which  pierced  Him  J." 

The  pla4:e  firom  whence  He  is  to  come,  is  that 
whither  He  ascended,  viz.  firom  the  heaven  of 
heavens;  the  right  hand  of  power,  where  the  last 
article  mentioned  Him  as  sitting  in  the  fiilness  of 
majesty.  The  end  of  His  coming  is,  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

•  Acts  1 11.  t  John  xiv.  3.  \  ^n.  v  1- 
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That  thereis  a^'tM^witffi^  to  come^  is  demonstrable: 
Ist  From  the  operation  of  our  conscience  in  us,  ap- 
proTing  the  good,  and  condemning  the  bad ;  creat- 
ing complacency  from  the  former,  and  a  ^feazfbl 
looking  for  judgment"  from  the  latter.  2nd.  From  a 
^consideration  of  God^s  necessary  attribute,  jtutice; 
and  a  renew  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  where  fie* 
quently  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  good  suffer: 
Hence  there  must  be  either  no  judge ;  or  He  must 
be  unjust;  or  there  must  be  a  friture  judgment— 
But  there  is  a  God,  and  therefore  a  supreme  judge; 
He  also  must  necessarily  be  just,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  a  judgment,  drd.,  It  is  made  a  subject  of 
clear  revelation,  that  ^^  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once 
to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment  *."  The  predic- 
tions of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  are  so  many,  and 
so  plain  every  where  in  Scripture,  that  no  more  need 
be  said  on  this  point. 

The  next  consideration  is,  wJio  shall  judge  ? — 
Now,  as  the  law  is  God's,  and  we  His  subjects,  so 
none  should  judge  us  by  that  law,  but  God,  toj«rhom 
the  actions  to  be  discussed  are  due :  and  therefim 
God  is  judge  of  all ;  and  whoever  is  God,  is  judge 
of  all ;  and,  therefore,  since  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  each  God,  it  follows  that  they  will  all  judge 

•  Heb.  ix.  21. 
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the  world ;  the  first  and  last,  virtually  ;  and  the  Son 
virtually  and  also  executively.  There  is  a  supreme 
autocratical  judiciary  power,  and  one  also  delegated 
and  derived  :  the  former  Christ  has,  in  common 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  Grod;  the  latter 
He  has  from  the  Father  expressly,  and  Holy  Ghost 
concomitantly,  as  Son  of  Man ;  not  indeed  because 
he  was  man,  (for  then  any  man  might  be  judge,)  but 
because  He  only,  of  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head, was  united  to  humanity ;  and,  therefore,  firom 
His  affinity  to  us,  and  sense  of  our  infirmities,  most 
fit  to  represent  infinite  mercy,  and  mildness,  and 
equity.  And  not  only  was  this  executive  power  en- 
trusted to  the  Son,  in  respect  of  us,  who  are  to  be 
judged,  but  likewise  in  respect  of  Himself ^  as  a  rie- 
ward  for  His  humiliation  and  sufferings.  And  as 
the  Father  never  took  upon  Himself  the  nature  of 
men  or  angels,  so  ^^  He  judgeth  no  man,"  (and  the 
same  applies  to  the  Holy  Ghost,)  but  ^^  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  to  the  Son  *." 

Hence  we  see  the  justice  of  God  in  so  highly  re- 
warding that  Son  of  Man,  (who  submitted  to  be 
judged,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  for  us  here,) 
in  making  Him  judge  of  all  the  world ;  and  causing 
all  the  sons  of  men  to  bow  before  His  throne,  and  to 

•  John  V.  27. 
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receive  judgment  and  sentence  at  His  hands.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  look  to  ourselves,  whom  would  we  ap«> 
pear  before,  rather  than  Him  who  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  ourselves  ? 

This  ofSce  of  Christ  is  frequently  declared  is 
Scripture  by  figurative  and  parabolical  representa- 
tions ;  as  that  of  a  ^^  husbandman  gathering  wheat 
and  tares,  laying  up  the  former  and  burning  the  lat- 
ter * ;"  of  a  "  shepherd  dividing  his  sheep  firom  the 
goats  t ;''  of  a  ^^  master  exalting  his  faithfiil  servaafs^ 
and  punishing  his  unprofitable  ones  X^  Thus,  it 
abundantly  appeareth,  that  Christ  shall  be  the 
judge. 

The  next  thing  is  the  nature  of  the  judgment — 
The  reality  of  it  consists  in  the  final  determination 
of  the  eternal  condition,  both  in  soul  and  body,  of  all 
persons.  According  to  Scripture  representations, 
there  shall  be  a  tribunal,  and  a  throne,  or  judgment 
seat ;  upon  this  shall  be  Christ  our  judge,  before 
whom  "  we  must  all  appear,"  and  before  whom 
"  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  §."  Then  an  account 
of  our  actions  is  to  be  given  to  Christ  on  his  judg- 
ment seat,  and  "  He  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  coun- 

•  Matt  xiii.  30.  f  Matt  xxv.  31. 

X  Matt  xxv.  19.  §  Rom.  xiv.  10.    Rev.  xz.  12. 
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sels  of  the  heart,  and  bring  every  work  into  judg* 
ment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil  *  " 

After  this  manifestation  of  all  men's  actions,  there 
will  be  passed  upon  their  persons  a  definitive  sen* 
fence  of  absolution  or  condemnation  according  to 
those  actions.  After  the  sentence,  then  followeth 
the  execution  of  it ;  ^^  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eter- 
nal t." 

Thus  appears  Christ's  majesty  in  his  session  on 
the  throne ;  his  authority  in  assembling  all  before 
him ;  his  unsdom  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  all ; 
his  justice  in  condemning  sinners ;  his  mercy  in 
pardoning  believers ;  his  power  in  executing  sen- 
tence. 

Next  we  are  to  consider  who  are  the  persons  to 
be  judged  and  sentenced.  They  are  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  By  the  deady  must  here  be  understood 
all  who  ever  have  died  before  Christ's  advent;  and 
by  the  quick,  those  who  shall  then  be  found  alive 
upon  the  earth.  None  indeed  shall  be  judged 
whilst  dead,  but  those  ^ho  are  dead  shall  be  re- 
stored to  life,  and  then  be  judged.  As  to  the  quick, 
some  have  thought  that  they  must  die  first,  (as  all 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  \  Matt.  xxin.  4^^. 
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men  before  them  have  done),  and  then  be  raised  im- 
mediately ;  but  this  is  contradicted  hy  St.  Paul,  who 
speaking  of  the  resurrection  *,  says,  "  We  who  aie 
alive,  and  remam  until  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  shall 
not  prevent  them  who  are  asleep ;  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first,  then  we,  who  are  alive  and  remaiD, 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  cloads 
to  meet  the  Lord."  He  also  expressly  tells  nsf, 
^^  We  shall  fwt  all  sleep j  but  we  shall  be  changed;^ 
so  that  the  mutation  shall  be  unto  the  quick  as  a 
resurrection.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  end  of 
the  world,  all  the  generations  of  the  dead  shall  be 
revived ;  and  with  the  then  present  living  genera- 
tion, so  continued,  shall  stand  at  Chrises  tribunal ; 
who  shall  truly  judge  both  quick  and  dead. 

This  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  necessary,  Isl. 
To  dispel  all  dangerous  doubts,  and  to  assure  us 
that  the  world  is  under  the  providence  of  God,  who 
disposetii  and  dispenseth  all  below,  and  wiU  balance 
and  clear  up  all  things  hereafter.  2nd.  To  excite 
us  to  leave  off  our  besetting  sins,  which  will  here- 
after be  brought  in  array  against  us.  3rd.  It  is 
necessary  to  profess  faith  in  Christ  as  our  Judge,  for 
the  strengthening  of  our  hope  and  comfort ;  remem- 
bering that  though  our  offences  merit  eternal  punish- 

♦  1  Thess.  W.  \5.  \  \  Cw.  icv.  61. 
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ment,  yet  our  compassionate  Redeemer  shall  be  our 
Judge,  and  we  shall  not  be  judged  according  to  the 
strict  rigor  of  the  law,  but  according  to  the  mildness 
and  mercy  of  the  Gospel. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  the  Son  of  God, 
with  that  human  body  with  which  he  died,  rose 
again,  and  ascended,  shall  hereafter  come  from  hea- 
ven ;  shall  gather  those  that  are  alive  at  his  coming, 
and  all  those  that  have  previously  died ;  shall  cause 
them  to  stand  before  his  judgment  seat ;  shall  judge 
them  according  to  their  deeds ;  shall  deliver  the 
reprobates  to  eternal  punishment ;  shall  reward  the 
true  believers  with  eternal  happiness  in  his  most 
glorious  kingdom.— And  thus  I  believe  in  Jesu» 
Christ,  who  ^dS\.  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Article  VIII. 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohost.^ 

^^  I  BELIEVE^'  (Credo),  is  the  same  word  as  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  beginning  of  the  Creed,  and  virtaally 
understood  before  each  Article ;  it  is  only  mentioned 
again  here  because  so  many  particulars  concerning 
the  Son  had  intervened.  Every  one  that  is  bap- 
tized, is  understood  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore,  (premising  that  the  word 
Ghost  or  Gast  in  the  ancient  Saxon  language 
signifieth  "  Spirif^)^  we  shall  proceed  to  enquire 
taJiat  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit  is.  First,  he  is 
a  person :  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Father  and 
Son  are  persons.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  him  by 
such  attributes  as  can  only  belong  to  a  person  ;  and 
if  any  things  are  attributed  to  him  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  a  person^  they  are  in  those  passages 
attributed  to  the  Spirit,  not  in  his  personal  capacify. 
First — tie  Holy  Ghost  is  clearly  opposed  to  acknow- 
ledged evil  persons  -,   "  The  Spirit  of  God  departed 
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firom  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled 
him  *."  In  the  New  Testament  we  are  told  "  not 
to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  f ;"  "  That  he  maketh 
intercession  for  us  J ;"  "  That  he  searcheth  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God  §."  Christ  says 
thus  to  his  disciples  ||,  "  The  Comforter,  (or  Advo- 
cate,) which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things^ 
he  shall  testify  of  me."  Again  he  says,  "  If  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come ;  but  if  I  depart 
I  will  Bend  him  unto  you :" — ^^  He  shall  glorify  me, 
for  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  you," 
Now  all  these  passages  imply  a  distinct  ^er^oraaZeVy; 
and  cannot  by  metaphor  be  referred  to  God  or 
Christ.  The  last  passage  but  one  cannot  be  referred 
to  God ;  for  though  God  may  Bendy  yet  He  is  never 
sent;  still  less  is  He  sent  hy  another y  and  in  the^ 
name  of  another.  Neither  can  the  words  of  the  last 
passage  be  referred  to  God  or  Christ;  for  Christ  can- 
not receive  of  Clfiist  and  shew  it ;  neither  can  God 
receive  of  Christ  and  shew  it.  But  it  is  again  ob- 
jected that  sometimes  the  Spirit  means  Chd;  and 
sometimes  the  person  upon  whom  it  operates ;  mak- 
uig  thus  a  double  prosopopeia.  But  the  passage, 
"  He  shall  receive  of  mine^  and  shall  shew  it  unto 

•  1  Samuel  xvi.  14.     f  Kpliesians  iv.  30.      J  Romans  viii.  26, 
S  1  Corinthians ii.  10.  ||  }6hiiidv. %,^* 
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ytm^'*  completely  destroys  each  prosopopeia:  the 
first,  "  he  shall  receive^'*  is  improper  of  God ;  and  is 
certainly  not  Christ j  because  he  is  speaking  of  ano- 
ther ;  neither  is  it  the  person  to  whom  he  shall  shew 
it ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  "  Saint  Peter  shall 
shew  to  Saint  Peter."  The  Holy  Ghost  then  is  ma- 
nifestly a  Person^  distinct  from  the  person  of  the 
Father,  and  distinct  from  the  person  of  the  Apostle 
in  whom  He  worketh;  and  hence  has  a  proper 
Personality.  Neither  are  such  expressions,  as 
sometimes  are  said  to  be  repugnant  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  acttmlly  so :  as,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  "  is  given ;"  for  so  is  the  Son  said  to  be 
given, — ^^  God  gave  his  only  begotten  Son."  And 
as  to  those  that  are  repugnant,  we  acknowledge  that 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  have  sometimes  the 
name  of  the  Spirit;  but  yet  this  does  not  at  all 
make  against  our  argument,  since  we  have  shewn 
that  there  are  many  other  passages  in  Scripture 
which  would  be  utterly  absurd,  were  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  a  separate  Person,  Hence  we  conclude 
against  Jew  and  Socinian,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  simply  a  quality,  but  a  Person. 

Second,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  divine  uncreated 
Person.  **  For  who  knoweth  the  things  of  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  save  the  Spirit  of 
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God  *;'  That  this  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  undeniable ;  that  it  is  in  God  may  be  plainly  in- 
ferred. Hence  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  in  God,  is  not  a  created  person ;  for 
that  which  is  in  God  cannot  be  created ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  been  shewn  to  be  a  person,  therefore 
he  is  an  uncreated  person.  Again,  an  irremissible 
sin  may  be  committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost  f ;  but 
if  he  were  not  a  person,  a  sin  could  not  be  com- 
mitted against  him ;  and  if  he  were  not  uncreated 
or  divine,  the  sin  could  not  be  irremissible.  Again, 
all  created  things  were  made  by  Christ  J  ;  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  not  made  by  Christ;  therefore 
the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  no  created  person.  Again, 
he  by  whom  Christ  was  conceived  was  no  creature ; 
otherwise  Christ  could  not  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  being  a  person, 
and  being  also  uncreated,  we  conclude  against  the 
heresy  of  Arians  and  Macedonians,  that  he  must 
necessarily  be  God:  and  also  that  He  is  that  God 
in  whose  name  we  are  baptized.  This  is  further 
shewn  by  Saint  Peter,  when  rebuking  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  for  "  tempting  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  in  "  lying  unto  the  Holy  Ghost," 
they  had  lied  unto  God. 

•  1  Cor.  il  11.  t  Matt  xii.  31.  X  I  Cot.  yn.  VI. 
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But  though  the  Father  be  God,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  God,  and  (because  there  cannot  be  two  Gods) 
both  the  same  God ;  yet  they  are  distinct  in  person, 
though  united  in  nature.  For  the  Holy  Ghost 
"  proceedeth  from  the  Father;"  is  **  sent  by  the 
Father ;"  is  "  sent  by  the  Son ;"  and  therefore  can- 
not be  the  Father.  Neither  is  He  the  Son,  for  the 
last  above  reason.  And  moreover  the  Son  says, 
"  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  for  He  shall  glorify 

me ;"  therefore  He  is  not  the  Son.  Therefore  He 
is  neither  Father  nor  Son.  Again,  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  descended  upon  Christ  at  His  baptism,  ^^  Lo, 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  *."  Here  the  Holy  Ghost  is  manifestly  distin- 
guished from  the  Son,  on  whom  He  lighted,  and 
from  the  Father,  who  spake  from  heaven. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  the  third  Person  in 
the  Trinity  :  not  third  in  point  of  time,  but  in  orcler. 
The  Godhead  emanated  from  the  Father  to  the 
Son ;  so  the  Father  is  first,  the  Son  second ;  and  as 
it  emanated  from  the  Father  and  Son  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  (in  both  cases,  however,  this  being  done  from 
all  eternity),  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  third  in  oreler  in 
the  Trinity.  This  order  is  plainly  taught  in  the 
baptismal  rite,  which  is  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

•  Matt,  ui»  16. 
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The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
Son.  As  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  same 
God^  and  yet  distinct  in  personality,  the  one  most 
have  the  same  natmre  from  the  other :  but  becanse 
the  Father  hath  it  from  none^  it  follows  that  the  Spi* 
jit  must  have  it  from  the  Father.  Christ  says,  "  the 
Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  *^  Now 
this  Spirit  also  proceeds  from  the  Son ;  and  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is 
implied.  For,  because  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  He  is  called  the  Spirit  of  ihe  Father:  but 
the  same  Spirit  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of  ihe  Son^ 
in  various  passages  of  Scripture ;  ex.  gra.  "  God 
hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  f ;'' 
therefore  it  is  plain  He  proceedeth  from  the  Son 
also.  Again,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth 
iirom  the  Father,  He  is  therefore  senthj  the  Father; 
but  He  is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  "  whom  /  (Christ) 
will  send."  If,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  be  called  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  Father,  because  He  proceedeth 
from  the  Father ;  so  being  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  He  therefore  also  proceedeth  from  the  Son. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  no  quality  or  ope* 
ration,  but  a  person ;  not  created,  but  divine ;  and 
truly  and  properly  God :  yet  not  the  Father,  though 

•  John  XV.  16.  t  G«l.  W.  & 
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the  same  God  with  Hun ;  and  not  the  Son,  thougb 
the  same  God  with  Him :  the  third  in  order  of  tlie 
Trinity ;  because  as  the  essence  of  the  Son  ema^ 
nates  from  the  Father,  and  He  is  therefore  the  ^- 
cond ;  so  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  emanates 
from  Father  and  Son,  and  therefore  He  is  the  third. 
Thus  much  for  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  Himself; 
the  next  thing  is  what  is  His  office.  Now  from  His 
name,  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  inferred  His  office ;  be- 
cause He  is  a  Spirit  of  holiness.  His  office  is  to 
sanctijy  us.  Not  that  He  is  a  minister y  as  imply- 
ing a  subordinate  agent ;  for  He  is  a  divine  Person, 
and  therefore  above  all  ministration.  But  all  the 
Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  concurring  to  our  salvation,  and  taking  a 
share  in  it.  As  the  Son,  therefore,  takes  His  part  in 
our  redemption,  so  does  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our 
sanctification ;  for  we  are  all  impure,  tmfit  for  the 
eyes  of  infinite  purity,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  creates 
in  us  a  spirit  of  holiness,  and  renders  us  vessels  of 
sanctification.  Thus  much  for  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  this  sanctification  is  op- 
posed to  our  corruption,  and  answers  to  its  latitude, 
and  therefore  supplies  every  want.  Wherefore, 
since  we  are  by  nature  void  of  all  saving  truth,  and 
unable  to  know  the  will  of  God,  it  is  evident  that 
the  revelation  of  Godi  s  vnXV  \»  >i5afc  CVixxrch  at  large, 
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and  the  illumination  of  man's  soul  in  particular, 
whereby  he  is  disposed  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith, 
are  the  Holy  Spirit's  office. 

The  second  part  of  His  office  is  the  regeneration 
of  man,  an  inclining  of  our  ajflfections  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  a  renewing  of  all  the  parts  and  fSeu^ulties 
of  the  soul.  The  third  part  is  to  lead,  direct,  and 
govern  us  in  our  actions  and  devotions :  and  since 
we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought,  "  the  Spirit 
maketh  intercession  for  us."  The  fourth  part  is  to 
join  us  as  members  to  Christ  our  head;  "  for  by 
one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body ;"  and 
*^  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit  *•" 
Fifthly,  it  is  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to  create  in  us  a 
love  of  God,  the  assurance  of  whose  love  to  us  we 
have  in  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  given 
to  all  believers  here,  and  is  a  foretaste  and  earnest  of 
happiness  hereafter.  Sixthly,  to  sanctify  and  set 
apart  persons  for  the  ministry,  ordaining  them  to  in- 
tercede between  God  and  His  people;  to  teach 
them;  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  The  same 
power  which  illuminated  the  Apostles  fitted  them 
for  the  ordination  of  others^  and  thus  prepared  the 
means  for  a  successive  ministry  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

•  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
N  4 
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The  necessity  of  this  belief  appeaxeth  firom  the 
nature  of  the  Creed,  whereof  it  is  an  essential  part. 
For  the  Creed  is  a  profession  of  the  faith  into  which 
we  were  baptized ;  but  since  we  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we 
must  of  course  profess  our  belief  in  them  all  three. 
Second,  it  is  necessary  also  that  we  may  desire  His 
good  and  excellent  gifts ;  and  God  will  give  them 
to  us  if  we  ask  faithfully.  Third,  that  the  will  of 
God  may  be  effectual  to  promote  our  sanctification; 
that  our  body,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
us,  be  not  defiled.  Fourth,  to  strengthen  us  in  all 
our  weakness  and  afflictions ;  that  in  the  midst  of 
them  we  may  be  filled  with  righteousness  and  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  Sixth,  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  successive  order  of  ministers  to  be  pre- 
served among  us,  to  watch  over  the  flock  of  God,  as 
they  that  must  give  account. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that,  besides  all  other 
spirits  whatsoever,  there  is  a  particular  Spirit, 
which  is  truly  and  properly  a  PersoUj  of  real  sub- 
sistence, uncreated,  and  eternal  God :  not  God  the 
Father,  nor  Son,  but  the  Spirit  of  Father  and  Son, 
the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  proceeding  firom 
Father  and  Son :  that  He  is  perfectly  and  infinitely 
holy  in  Himself,  and  the  cause  of  all  holiness  in 
others;  revealing  the  pxiiQ  yjUl  of  God;  inspiring 
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the  blessed  Apostles ;  illuminating  true  believers ; 
rectifying  their  affections;  regenerating  their  na- 
ture; uniting  them  to  Christ;  directing  and  in- 
fluencing them  in  their  actions  and  devotions ;  pu- 
rifying and  sanctifying  their  souls  and  bodies  for 
their  eternal  acceptation  with  God.  Thus  /  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Article  IX. 

"  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  the  Communion  oj 

Saints.^'* 

This  Article  has  undergone  some  variation:  in 
some  Creeds  it  is  placed  the  last ;  in  others  the  lat- 
ter part  is  omitted,  and  the  former  augmented  by  the 
word  Catholic,  which  was  added  by  the  Greeks, 
and  received  into  the  Latin  Creed.  For  the  word 
Church,  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  kv^lov  ocjcoc, 
*  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  that  is,  of  Christ ;  which 
words  have  been  contracted  and  corrupted  into  «;- 
pcafcoc,  kyriac,  kirk,  church.  But  the  Greek  word 
€KKXt}(Tca,  used  by  the  Apostles,  signified  in  its  origin 
a  calling  forth  (cic  kclKiuS)  in  its  general  acceptation, 
and  in  time,  came  to  mean  an  assembly  of  men. 

The  Church  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  all 
beings,  angels  and  men,  worshipping  God:  and 
again,  excluding  the  angels,  it  hath  been  taken  to 
comprehend  all  sons  of  men  believing  in  God  since 
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the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  though  all  who 
pleased  God,  from  the  begmning  of  the  world,  were 
accepted  by  Him  through  Christ ;  yet  since  Christ 
came  not  to  redeem  angels,  and  spoke  of  building 
Himself  a  Church,  when  the  Jewish  synagogue  was 
about  to  fail ;  so  the  term  Catholic  Church  is  here 
restricted  to  Christianity  and  its  professors.  Now 
we  find  after  Chrisf  s  promise  to  Peter,  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ;" 
and  after  His  ascension,  when  Peter  had  converted 
three  thousand  souls,  which  were  added  to  the  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  disciples ;  that  then  there  was  a 
Church ;  for  after  that  we  read,  "  The  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  daily .'^  This  appears  to  be  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Christian  Church,  which  evidently  con- 
sisted of  the  Apostles,  former  disciples,  and  recent 
believers  in  Christ ;  and  was  of  a  nature  capable  of 
daily  increase,  its  members  continuing  steadfastly  in 
doctrine  and  fellowship,  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
prayers. 

Now,  though  this  Church  appears  to  have  been 
one  J  and  our  Church  in  the  Creed  is  understood  to 
be  one ;  yet  because  the  Church  being  one  in  origin, 
and  afterwards  divided  into  many  (its  members  be- 
coming members  of  several  Churches),  so  our 
Church  is  one  now  by  complectumy  receiving  the 
members  of  all  Churches  into  umcm.    \XS&t«r«^ 
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saxy  to  consider  how  these  several  Churches  are 
united  in  this  one.  Now  the  word  cKicXiforia  (sig* 
nifying  an  assembly  generally)  was  used  also  for  the 
congregations  under  the  Mosaic  law  (in  the  Septua- 
gint) ;  and  it  has  also  sometimes  been  taken  for  the 
place  in  which  persons  meet  for  public  wor^p. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  Church  always  signifies 
a  company  of  professing  Christians.  Though,  in- 
deed, sometimes  the  Churches  of  God  are  repre- 
sented as  being  many;  sometiiiies  as  comprehended 
in  one ;  for  we  find  that  the  believers  in  a  siagle 
house  are  called  a  Church ;  ^^  the  Church  in  the 
house  of  Priscilla."  We  find  also  that  distinct 
Churches  are  mentioned  in  divers  countries;  ex. 
gra.  "  the  Churches  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  of  Sy- 
ria and  of  Cilicia." 

But  we  find  also  that  though  distinct  Churches 
are  named  as  existing  in  one  country,  yet  the  Apos- 
tle addressed  himself  to  them  under  the  notion  of 
their  forming  one  Church;  ex.  gra.  **  Let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  Churches ;"  whereas  the 
Epistle  in  which  these  words  occur  is  dedicated  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  So  we  read  also  not  of  the 
Churches,  but  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  &c.  From  which  it  appears  a 
collection  of  several  congregations  (each  of  which 
ntay  be  called  a  Church)  may  be,  and  is  properly 
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one  Churchy  by  virtue  of  their  subordination  to  one 
ruler  or  Bishop.  Now  as  several  Churches  are  re- 
duced to  the  denomination  of  one  Church  in  relation 
to  their  single  governor ;  so  all  the  Churches  in  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  denomination, 
by  virtue  of  their  subordination  to  one  Governor  and 
Lord,  Christ  the  Bishop  of  our  souls :  and  there- 
fore as  single  persons  professing  faith  in  Christ,  by 
unity  of  congregation  form  the  particular  Churches 
where  they  live ;  so  aU  the  Churches  in  the  world, 
however  distant  and  dispersed,  are  members  of  the 
general  universal  and  Catholic  Churchy  which  i^ 
one  by  unity  of  aggregation.  And  thus  I  believe  in 
one  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  next  to  be  seen  in  what  the  unity  of  the 
Church  consists.  Now  the  first  Church  consisted 
of  believing  and  baptized  persons,  converted  to  the 
faith,  continuing  steadfast  in  doctrine  and  feUowship^ 
and  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers ;  they  all  were 
built  upon  the  same  rock,  professed  the  same  &ith, 
received  the  same  sacraments,  performed  the  same 
devotions :  and  therefore  were  reputed  members  of 
the  same  Church*  Whence  it  appeareth  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  (independently  of  its  head^ 
which  is  one  Christ,  and  of  its  lifcj  which  is  one 
Spirit)  depends  upon  its  original.  There  is  but  one 
foundation,  which  is  Christ ;  for  thoui^li  \S[y^  k'^Q^- 
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ties  and  Ptophets  are  sometimes  called  foundations, 
yet  Christ  is  the  comer-stonef  which  connects  them. 
This  stone  ^^  was  laid  in  Sion ;"  there  was  the  first 
Church  built ;  and  to  that  Church  all.  subsequent 
true  believers  and  Churches  are  added :  this  is  a 
unity  of  origination.  Second,  there  is  a  unity  of 
faith ;  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith ;  and  that  &ith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  which  whosoever  re- 
ceive, embrace,  and  profess,  must  necessarily  be 
accounted  one,  in  reference  to  their  profession. 
Third,  there  is  a  unity  of  sacraments  ;  for  as  the 
Israelites  were  all  baptized  in  the  same  cloud,  and 
the  sea,  and  all  ate  the  same  spiritual  meat  and 
drank  the  same  spiritual  drink,  and  hence  were  one 
people  of  God :  so  all  believers  were  and  are  washed 
in  the  same  regenerating  laver  of  baptism ;  eat  the 
same  bread,  and  drink  the  same  cup,  and  are  one 
by  communication.  Fourth,  there  is  a  unity  of 
hope  and  of  charity;  all  looking  forward  to  the 
same  recompence  of  reward,  and  keeping  the  bond 
of  charity  amongst  themselves.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
unity  of  government  and  discipline^  by  virtue  of 
which  Christ  ruleth  in  all ;  the  several  pastors  and 
guides  of  each  being  set  apart,  according  to  Christ's 
appointment,  successively  from  the  Apostles'  time. 
By  all  these  means,  millions  of  persons,  and  multi- 
tades  of  congregation^)  aie  uxdt^d  into  one  body,  and 
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become  one  Church.  Hence  by  the  name  of  Ca* 
tholic  Church,  is  understood  a  body  or  collection  of 
persons  professing  faith  in  Christ,  assembled  in  S6« 
veral  places  of  the  world  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  miited  into  one  by  virtue  of  the  same  Head, 
faith,  sacraments,  and  discipline. 

The  next  thing  is  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
by  which  is  meant  the  actual  being  of  Christ^i 
Church,  from  His  time  to  the  present ;  and,  also  its 
future  continuation  till  the  end  or  consummation  of 
all  things.  To  establish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shew  that  the  Church  was  to  receive,  from  time  to 
time,  continual  accession,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  this  is  a  proper  act  oi  faith ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  both  particular  persons,  and  also  particular 
Churches,  have  apostatized  and  fallen  away  from 
Christ,  and  therefore  the  Church  possesses  no  ab- 
stract  reason  in  itself  for  its  own  eternal  duration. 
But  Christ's  promises  here  come  in  to  convince  the 
believer;  He  tells  us  that  ^^  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  His  Church  *"  generally j  though 
in  particular  instances  He  may  suffer  some  mem- 
bers to  lapse:  and  after  giving  His  Apostle  His 
commission  to  increase  His  Church,  He  says,  "  I 
am  with  you  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  f.*'    The 

•  Matt  xvL  18.  \  lYiid.  laLNm,  *ia. 
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existence  of  a  Churcli  has,  therefore,  been  pro- 
pounded as  an  object  of  faith  in  esrery  age  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  hence  every  believer  is  called  upon  to 
express  his  faith  in  it 

It  is  next  stated  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  holy. 
This  appellation  is  given  it  by  the  Apostles.  First, 
it  is  ?iohfy  because  it  calls  its  members  to  God  fin)m 
the  world,  to  be  separated  from  its  wickedness. 
Second,  because  its  instituted  offices  are  holy. 
Third,  because  the  profession  of  its  members  im- 
plies an  engagement  to  holiness  of  life.  Fourth, 
because  in  its  end  it  was  designed  to  produce  a  holy 
and  precious  people  imto  God. 

But  besides  these,  there  is  another  reason,  which 
cannot  belong  to  the  Church  in  such  latitude;  as 
when  the  Apostle  says,  "  Christ  loved  the  Church, 
and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it,  making  it  without  spot,  wrinkle,  or  ble- 
mish *."  Now  this  cannot  be  understood  of  every 
individual  that  composes  Christ's  visible  Church,  to 
which  many  have  been  calledy  but  Jew  chosen. 
Many  profess  the  faith  who  have  no  true  belief; 
many  who  have  some  kind  of  faith,  live  in  no  cor- 
respondence with  Gospel  commands:  hence  the 
Church  manifestly  contains  both  good  and  bad,  who 
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are  both  externally  called,  and  both  profess  the 
same  faith.  It  is,  however,  only  to  the  former,  the 
truly  good,  that  this  appellation  of  holy  can  belongs 
the  latter,  being  void  of  all  saving  grace,  are  only 
nominally  of  the  Church  while  they  live ;  and  being 
by  death  separated  from  their  external  connection 
with  it,  and  having  no  internal  communion  with  the 
head  and  sound  members,  are  then  finally  cut  ofL 
But  the  former  (being  united  by  internal  as  well  as 
external  communion),  after  death,  by  virtue  of  their 
internal  communion,  still  remain  united  to  the  holy 
Church ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  the 
wicked  shall  be  cut  off,  it  shall  then  be  in  its  fiill 
sense  a  holy  Church  without  spot*  The  Church  is, 
therefore,  holy,  with  respect  to  its  institutions  and 
sacraments;  really  holy  in  respect  to  the  godly  per- 
sons contained  in  it  here ;  perfectly  holy  in  respect 
to  the  saints  departed;  and  wholly  holy  in  respect 
of  the  world  to  come. 

The  last  thing  to  be  explained  of  the  Church  is 
its  being  Catholic,  This  word  is  used  by  the  pri- 
mitive Fathers,  and  prefixed  to  those  Epistles  which 
were  addressed  to  Churches  generally j  as  those  of 
St.  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude ;  it  is  also  used  by 
them  frequently  to  signify  universal  or  general. 
When  it  is  attributed  to  the  Church,  it  has  not 
always  the  same  signification :  some&cckfi^  \X  \CiK»s^ 
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sbnplT  Ae  ooMMoii  CSuirch,  into  which  all  persons 
enter.  For  in  the  time  of  monasteries,  the  men 
and  women  from  sepamte  convents  had  sepaiate 
Churches;  and  in  the  parish  where  there  was  no 
disdnction  of  sexes  as  to  their  dwellings,  theChmcb 
to  which  they  afl  went  was  called  Catholic.  Again, 
Cathcdic  is  nsed  scHnetimes  in  contradistinction  to 
Mchumaiic  and  heretic ;  as  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Smyrna  and  in  Alexandria.  These  Churches,  how- 
erer,  coold  not  in  themselves  be  properly  called 
Catholic,  being  indifidual  ones ;  and  they,  therefinte, 
UkAl  the  name  CdkoUc  in  virtae  of  their  coherence 
and  union  with  the  original  Church,  to  which  aB 
true  Christians  were  associated.  For  as  all  the  se- 
parate congregations  were  called  Churches,  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  process  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, the  urhcle  Ckvrch  of  Christ  formed  by  these 
separate  Churches  was  called  by  the  comprehensiye 
name  of  Catholic  Church, 

But  the  Church  has  its  name  Catholic  firom  other 
considerations  also.  1st,  That  of  its  diffusirenet^ 
in  opposition  to  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  confined  to  one  nation ;  whereas  Christ^s 
commission  to  His  AposUes  was,  ^^  Go,  teach  (or 
make  disciples  of)  all  nations.''  2nd.,  From  the 
universality  of  its  saving  tnith,  because  it  teacheth 

U  that  a  Chxi&\xaxi  ow^l  V>  kaow.  8rd.,  Because  of 
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the  universal  obedience  it  prescribes.  4tli.,  Because 
its  graces  are  sufficient  to  heal  all  the  diseases  of  the 
soul.  Hence  again  the  Ch\irch  of  Christ  is  Catho- 
lic because  of  its  comprehending  all  sorts  of  persons, 
being  disseminated  through  all  nations ;  containing  all 
saving  truth ;  obliging  to  all  obedience ;  and  curing 
all  diseases  and  planting  all  graces  in  the  human  soul. 

This  belief  is  necessary,  because  the  H0I7  Ca- 
tholic Church  is  the  only  appointed  way  to  eter- 
nal life ;  the  belief  of  its  unity  is  necessary,  that 
we  may  avoid  either  being  cast  out,  or  casting  out 
ourselves,  by  offences,  heresy,  or  schism ;  the  belief 
of  its  holiness  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
holiness ;  the  belief  of  its  Catholicism  is  necessary 
to  incite  us  to  keep  to  the  true  Church,  because,  if  a 
man  be  not  of  that,  he  can  be  of  none  other 
true  one. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  Christ,  by  His 
Apostles,  did  gather  to  himself  a  Church  of  believers, 
which  was  daily  and  successively  increased;  that 
according  to  His  divine  promise,  this  Church  shall 
continue  for  ever.  I  believe  this  Church  holy,  in 
respect  of  its  Author,  end,  institution,  and  adminis* 
tration ;  holy  also  really  in  respect  of  its  true  mem* 
bers  here,  and  wholly  holy  hereafter ;  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  one,  but  diffiised  through  aU,  nations, 
places,  and  ages ;   that  it  coutaxm  «iS^  \«i«i«sK««r| 
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truths;  exacts  obedience  from  all  men;  and  for- 
nishes  us  with  all  necessaiy  graces,  to  render  us 
pleasing  to  God.  Thus  I  belieye  the  Hfdy  Caiho* 
lie  Church. 

Art.  IX.— Sect.  2.    "  TTie  Communion  of  SaifUs,'' 

,   This  part  of  the  article  was  not  in  the  ancient 
Creeds ;   yet  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  part  in 
truth  and  certainty,  being  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  and  supported  by  the  same  evidence,  viz. 
Scripture.     The  term  communion  here  does  not 
signify  the  charity  or  communication  of  property, 
which  the  early  Christians  had  amongst  each  other. 
But  it  implies  a  spiritual  connection^  which  holy 
persons  (sancti)   or  saints    have   with    God,  with 
angels,   departed  saints,  and   one   another.      Now 
sanctity y  or  holiness,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  a 
separation  J  or  setting  apart :  thus  the  things  set  apart 
for  God's  service,were  under  the  law  called  holy:  thus 
also  the  people  of  Israel, as  abody,were  called  holy; 
and  thus  also  may  Christians,  as  a  body,  be  called 
holy :  being  all  baptized  into  the  same  faith,  and 
thus  engaged  to  a  separation  from  the  world  and  its 
lusts.    But  there  is  something  more  than  an  outward 
vocation  to  render  a  person  actually  holy ;  we,  there- 
Soie,  consulting  Scripture,  find  that  those  are  truly 
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and  properly  saints  who  are  regenerated  and  sanc- 
tified in  Christ  Jesus,  and  endued  with  a  holy  puri" 
fyi^Q  faithy  so  as  to  lead  a  holy  life  ;  and  these, 
being  of  the*  Church  of  Christ,  are  properly  named 
in  connection  with  it,  and  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
this  article.  Neither,  indeed,  do  those  who  are 
really  entitled,  from  their  faith  and  holy  lives,  to  the 
appellation  of  saints  whilst  on  earth,  lose  it  when 
they  die ;  but  rather  improve  and  perfect  their  holi- 
ness. Hence  arises  a  distinction  of  saints  on  earthy 
and  saints  in  heaven.  David  speaks  of  ^^  the  saints 
militant,  when  he  says  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth  * ;"  and  St.  Paul  of  the  saints  triumphant  in 
heaven,  when  he  says  "  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  f."  We  read  also  that  "  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  which  slept  arose"  at  Christ's  crucifixion; 
and  of  the  "  Churches  of  the  saints,"  under  the 
Apostles.  Hence  again  there  were  saints  both  be* 
fore  and  after  Christ. 

Now  that  saints  have  communion  with  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  is  evident  from  the  Apostle's 
expression,  ^^  our  communion  is  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  J ;"  and  Christ  prays  for  all  believers, "  that 
they  might  be  one  with  the  Father  and  Son  §.    I  in 

•  Psalm  xiv.  2.  f  1  Cor.  vL  2. 

tl  John  La  |Jo\aiiLNU.^fl.^ 
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them,  (says  he)  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
perfect  in  one.''    That  they  have  communion  aUo 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  evident  £rom  this  blessmg, 
"  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all." 
Moreoyer,  from  Christ's  declaration  ^,  ^'  my  Father 
wiU  love  him,  (the  believer,)  and  we  will  come  to 
him,  and  take  up  our  abode  with  him ;''   taken  in 
connection  with  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  '^  if  a  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His  f ;'' 
there  results  the  evidence  of  communion  with  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity.     There  is  also  a  com- 
munion with  angels ;  for  we  read  of  ^^  angels  minis- 
tering to  the  heirs  of  salvation,"  and  ^^  rejoicing  oyer 
repenting  sinners."     Hence  there  is  plainly  a  spiri- 
tual communion,  which  saints,  whilst  on  earth,  en- 
joy with  the  blessed  beings  in  heaven.     Moreover, 
saints  have  also  a  commimion  with  all  professing 
Christians :  and  though  some  of  them  be  hypocrites, 
yet  they  have  only  fellowship  with  them   in  that 
which  is  good  in  itself;    as,  in  their  participation 
of  the  same  baptism,  the  same  sacraments,  and  the 
same  public  profession  of  faith ;  whilst  in  the  hypo- 
crite's sinfulness  and  infidelity  they  partake  not— 
But,  really  holy  persons  have  a  still  higher  commu- 
nion, both  in  external  acts  and  in  spiritual  feeling; 

*  John  xiv.  2a.  -t  Rom.  viiL  9. 
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being  all  partakers  of  the  same  ordinances  and 
graces,  and  united  to  each  other  in  the  same  love, 
under  the  same  head. 

Lastly,  living  saints  have  also  communion  with 
the  saints  departed  this  life,  and  admitted  into 
heaven.  For  as  thej  were  united  with  them,  whilst 
alive,  by  a  spiritualy  as  well  as  external,  union,  the 
former  is  not  destroyed  by  death ;  for  death,  being 
only  the  separation  of  soul  from  body,  makes  no 
breach  of  the  spiritual  conjunction ;  and,  therefore, 
they  all  continue  as  members  and  mystic  communi- 
cants in  Christ's  Church. 

This  belief  is  necessary  to  promote  hoUness  in 
us,  for  righteousness  has  no  communion  with 
imrighteousness  ;  that  is,  no  real  and  proper 
communion :  to  incite  in  us  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  precious  blessing  of  his  influencing  grace, 
which  causes  us  to  partake  of  such  holy  fellow- 
ship :  to  promote  in  us  love  and  reverence  for  the 
living  saints,  who  are  the  temples  of  God ;  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  memory  of  departed  ones,  who  are 
now  in  his  presence :  and  lastly,  to  promote  in  us  an 
expansive  charity  to  all  the  brethren  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  there  are  truly 
sanctified  people  in  Christ's  Church,  which  have 
communion  with  the  Father,  and  Sou,  «xA  ^^^ 
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Ghost;  who  dwell  in  them  ;  with  angels  who  minis- 
ter to  them  ;  with  all  the  members  of  Chiisf  s 
Church,  externally ;  and  with  each  others  spiritually, 
also :  that  this  commmiion  is  not  separated  by  death, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  spiritual ;  and  they  still  remain 
united  under  Christ  their  head,  as  living  members; 
through  whom  they  have  virtual  fellowship  with  all 
the  saints,  which,  from  the  death  of  Abel,  have  de- 
parted in  the  true  faith,  and  are  now  in  the  presence 
of  God.  And  thus  *  1  believe  the  Communion  of 
Saints,^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

Article  X. 

Tlie  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

This  Article  has  been  expressly  contained  in  every 
Creed ;  and  in  the  old  ones  it  used  to  follow  "  The 
Holy  Church;"  being  so  immediately  added,  to 
shew  that  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  obtained  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Hence  is  to  be  shewn  whait 
is  the  nature  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  great 
privilege  thus  possessed  by  Church  members. 

Now  the  nature  of  sin  is  revealed  in  the  Scrips 
tures,  and  is  there  stated  to  be  the  transgression  of 
the  law  *  \  every  sin  is  suchy  from  its  reference  to 
the  law ;  for  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression  t«"  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of 
men*s  actions ;  and  any  aberration  from  that  rule  is 
sin:  the  Law  of  God  is  pure;  and  whatsoever  is 
contrary  to  that  Law  is  impure.    Hence  whatsoever 

*  1  John  iii  4.  \  Rom.  in.  \1^, 
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is  done  by  mtn,  or  U  in  man,  haying  any  contrariety 
or  opposition  to  the  Law  of  God,  is  tin. 

Now  every  sin  doth  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son sinning,  a  guUt;  or  an  obligation  to  suffer  a 
proportionate  punishment  Sins  are  of  two  kinds- 
of  commission,  and  of  omission ;  the  former  consist 
in  actual  breaking  of  the  law ;  the  latter  in  the  neg- 
lect of  some  duty ;  the  sins  themselves  pass  away, 
but  the  guilt  remains.  This  guilt  or  liability  to  pu- 
nishment, results  not  only  from  the  breach  of  God^s 
law,  but  is  taught  us  expressly  in  Scripture^. 
^^  Whosoever  blaq>hemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  liable  (or  rather  obnoxious,  cvoxoc^  or  bound  over,) 
to  eternal  damnatioiL^'  Hence  appeareth  both  the 
liability  to  eternal  punishment,  if  there  be  no  remis- 
sion; as  also  the  taking  off  that  liability,  if  there  be 
such  remission  or  forgiveness. 

The  nature  of  remission  of  sins  appears  from  what 
was  done  to  procure  it  All  sins  under  the  law 
almost  were  purged  with  blood,  and  ^^  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins  f."  This 
blood-shedding  referred  to,  and  was  involved  in,  the 
subsequent  death  of  Christ,  who  was  crucified  for 
our  sins;  who  bore  the  iniquity  of  us  all;  with 
whose  stripes  we  are  healed,  and  whose  blood  was 

*  Mark  Ui.  29.  f  Heb.  ix.  22. 
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shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.  This  remission 
containeth  in  it,  a  reconciliation  of  an  offended  God, 
and  a  satirfadion  to  a  just  God. 

That  God  was  offended  with  us  when  we  sinned, 
is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  his  purity;  but 
his  anger  was  that  of  a  father  towards  his  children, 
who  still  loves  them ;  and  this  love  induced  him  to 
send  His  Son  to  save  us  :  We  are  "  by  Christ  re- 
conciled to  God."  Now  that  this  reconciliation  im- 
plies a  previous  anger  on  God's  part,  is  evident  from 
other  passages  in  Scripture ;  e,  g.  when  David  was  said 
to  ^^  be  reconciled  to  Saul  %"  the  sense  iis,  that  Saul, 
who  was  angry,  should  be  appeased^  and  take  David 
into  &.vor.  Nor  is  it  wonderM  that  God  should  by 
Christ's  death  be  reconciled  to  us :  for  as  the  iniquity 
of  sin  is  increased  by  the  dignity  of  him  against 
whom  it  is  committed ;  so  the  value  of  the  ^^  price 
with  which  we  are  bought,"  is  raised  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person  making  satisfaction,  even 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  gave  his  own  blood, 
and  his  life  a  ransom  for  sinners.  Thus  man  violated 
die  law,  and  therefore  was  obnoxious  to  punishment 
from  the  lawgiver,  God :  but  Christ  took  man'js  na- 
ture ;  and  dying  and  suffering  in  man's  stead,  made 
a  fiill  compensation  to  offended  divine  justice,  and 

*  1  Sam.  xxix.  4. 
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restored  us  to  Almighty  favour ;  and  Grod  being  re- 
conciled upon  such  satisfaction,  takes  off  all  obhga- 
tion  to  punishment  from  the  sinner.  In  this  act  of 
God,  consisteth  ihefarffiveness  qfsin^. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  is  properly  pecu- 
liar to  the  Gospel ;  the  Law  itself  only  promised 
life  to  perfect  obedience.  Whatever  sins  were  for- 
given under  it,  in  consequence  of  appointed  sacri- 
fices being  performed,  were  only  so  forgiven,  from 
their  virtual  connection  with  the  great  sacrifice, 
'^  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Hence  remission  of  sins  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  next  consideration  is  how 
this  remission  may  be  obtained  by  individuals  in  the  * 
Church.  Now  it  is  plain  that  by  baptistn,  properly 
performed,  the  remission  of  previous  sins  was  ob- 
tained ;  thus  St.  Peter  says,  "  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sins*."  "  Be  baptized 
and  wash  away  thy  sins  f-"  As  those  therefore 
who  are  received  into  the  Church,  receive  the  rite  of 
baptism^  and  consequently  remission  of  previous 
sins,  {i,  e.  if  they  possess  all  the  feelings  requisite, 
viz.  sorrow  for  sin,  faith  in  Christ,  and  earnest  pur- 
pose of  heart  for  reformation ;)  so  their  future  sins  are 
remitted  upon  repentance  only.    And  this  remission 

*  Acts  ii.  ^.  \  Acts  xxii  16. 
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we  constantly  stand  in  need  of,  for  Christ  teaches  us 
to  pray  daily  for  it;  that  as  through  our  frailty  we 
are  constantly  subject  to  sin,  so  through  repentance 
we  should  as  constantly  seek  God's  favour.  Hence 
remission  of  sins  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  obtained 
at  first  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  subsequently 
upon  virtue  of  repentance. 

This  belief  is  necessary ;  First,  To  give  us  conso- 
lation,  and  deliver  us  from  that  daily  terror  which 
our  daily  sins  would  otherwise  fill  us  with  :  Second, 
To  give  us  a  proper  sense  of  God's  goodness,  so 
great  and  unmerited:  Third,  To  inspire  us  with 
consequent  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  for  his  mar- 
vellous love  to  us :  Fourth,  To  teach  us  what  we 
owe  to  Chri^st,  and  consequently  to  promote  our 
obedience  to  him  who  bought  us  with  his  own 
blood :  Fifth,  To  incite  us  to  do  our  part  of  the 
covenant,  viz.  to  repent ;  repentance  and  remission 
being  always  preached  together. 

Recapittdation.  I  believe  that  sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  God's  law;  and  that  all  sinners  are 
therefore  liable  to,  and  deserving  of,  punishment  at 
God's  hands ;  that  all  are  sinners,  and  therefore  all 
obnoxious  to  God's  wrath:  that  without  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;  and  that  therefore 
Christ  gave  his  life,  and  shed  his  blood,  for  us ;  by 
which  propitiation  God  was  appea:&edL,  n^^^  \fc^<3tk.- 
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ciled  to  us ;  and  the  guilt  of  our  sins  and  consequent 
punishment  was  taken  off  or  remitted :  that  baptian 
is  appointed  for  the  first  remission,  and  repentance 
for  the  constant  forgireness  of  all  following  tres- 
passes. And  thus  ^^  I  believe,  the  Forgiveness  of 
Sinsr 


CHAPTER   XL 
Article  XI. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

This  Article  was  anciently  in  all  the  Greeds,  though 
in  some  it  was  expressed  *^  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh ;"  and  in  others,  "  Of  this  flesh."  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body  has  been  treated  of  in  the  Arti- 
cle on  Chrisf  s  Resurrection ;  but  this  has  some  dif*- 
ference,  inasmuch  as  Christ^s  body  saw  not  corrup- 
tion, whereas  our  bodies  after  death  are  completely 
dissolved  and  mingled  witii  the  dust  The  resur- 
rection, therefore,  must  imply  a  collection  of  all  the 
scattered  particles,  however  dispersed,  and  are-union 
of  them  to  their  proper  souls. 

First,  then,  this  resurrection  is  not  impossible: 
Second,  it  is  probable :  Third,  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples, it  is  infallibly  certain.  It  is  not  impossible 
either  in  respect  to  the  agent  or  the  patient;  for  to 
the  agent,  God,  nothing  is  impossible ;  the  eye  of 
his  omniscience  can  perceive  eax:;\i^^x&<^^  ^iTii^KvOtL 
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we  are  made,  however  dispersed  they  may  be ;  and 
the  hand  of  his  omnipotence  can  summon  together 
the  scattered  parts  and  re-nnite  them.  And  as  to 
the  patienty  it  is  equally  possible,  and  inTolveth  no 
contradiction,  that  what  was  once  dust,  and  became 
flesh,  should,  after  becoming  dust,  return  to  its 
former  shape  and  office  again.  The  first  dust  of 
which  man  was  made  was  as  far  from  being  flesh,  as 
any  dust  now  can  be ;  and  the  same  Onmipotent 
Power  can,  of  the  dust  returned  to  the  earth  from 
men's  bodies,  re-fashion  their  bodies  again.  Be- 
sides it  is  improbable  that  the  body,  created  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  immortal  understanding  soul  of 
man,  should  perish  immediately,  so  soon  as  it  evi- 
dently does;  whilst  those  of  inferior  creatures 
should  enjoy  so  much  longer  an  existence,  as  many 
of  them  do,  in  comparison  with  man. 

In  the  next  place  the  resurrection  is  probable 
from  a  consideration  of  ourselves.  We  are  free 
agents,  and  may  do  either  good  or  evil,  and  there- 
fore are  liable  to  rewards  or  punishments  ;  and  as  it 
is  manifest  that  these  are  not  generally  bestowed  in 
this  world,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh,  that  each  may  receive  in  that  flesh, 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  This  re- 
surrection is  confirmed  by  analogy  in  the  natural 
world ;  by  the  dying  oi  pXaxiV^  m  ViiAfcT,  and  the  re- 
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viving  of  them  in  spring;  the  dying  of  the  seed 
sown  in  the  earth,  ere  it  springs  forth  com,  &c. 
But  the  resurrection  is  not  only  possible  and  proba- 
ble, but  it  is  also  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  Job 
and  Daniel  were  assured  of  it ;  "  Though  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  *." 
"  Many  that  sleep  in  dust  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  everlasting  contempt  f."  It 
is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  Pharisees 
gathered  it  from  thence ;  and  the  Sadducees,  who 
disbelieved  it,  were  told  by  Christ  that  "  they  erred^ 
not  knovring  (or  understanding)  the  Scriptures  J," 
and  at  the  same  time  he  cited  a  passage  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
we  find  under  the  Law  examples  of  the  dead  reviving; 
e,  g,y  the  widow  of  Sarepta's  child  §  ;  and  we  read 
also  of  a  man  reviving  from  the  dead  upon  touching 
the  bones  of  Elij  ah  || .  » 

But  it  was  Christ,  who  from  his  decisive  and  'plain 
expressions,  may  be  said  to  have  brought  immorta- 
lity, and  consequently  the  resurrection,  to  light.    He 

,•  Job  xix.  25,  26.  f  Dan.  xii.  2.  J  Mark  xii.  24. 

§  I  Kings  xvii.  22.  ||  2  Kings  xiii.  21. 
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gave  us  many  examples  of  reyivificatioiiy  e.  g,  that  of 
Lazarus,  of  Jairus*  Daughter,  &c.  Lastly^  and  more 
particularly,  by  his  own  resurrection,  he  has  proved 
and  confirmed  his  doctripe ;  for  as  St.  Paul  reasons, 
^^  If  Christ  be  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion *  ?*'  Now  Christ's  resurrection  not  only  proves 
as  an  examplcy  but  has  a  peculiar  force  in  it  to  com- 
mand the  belief  ^  of  a  general  resurrection.^  For 
God  hath  appointed  a  day,  ^  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  given  an  assurance 
unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  him  firom  the 
dead  f  .^  All  men  are  asswredy  therefore^  that  they 
shall  rise,  because  Christ  is  risen. 

The  consequence  of  a  resurrection  through  Christ 
refers  generally  to  all ;  and  peculiarly  to  the  elect 
First,  we  are  taught  that  Christ  will  destroy  deaths 
which  He  can  only  do  by  a  general  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  ^^  It  is  appointed  also  for  all  men  to  die, 
and  after  death  the  judgment ;''  and  as  Christ  was 
raised  to  be  the  Judge,  so  the  world  must  be  raised 
to  be  judged.  Second,  as  Christ  is  the  Head  ci  the 
elect  (or  true  saints  and  servants  of  God,)  and  as 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  22.  t  Acts  xvii.  31. 
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they  axe  endued  with  His  Spirit,  and  are  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  in  addition  to  the  general  evi* 
dence  arising  £rom  Christ's  resunection,  this  pos- 
session of  the  Spirit  is  an  assurance  of  a  Christian's 
resurrection ;  "  for  if  the  Spirit  which  raised  up  Je- 
sus from  the  dead  dwell  in  us,  He  shall  also  quicken 
our  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in 
us  *."  Hence  it  is  not  only  possible  and  probable, 
but  on  Christian  principles  infallibly  certain,  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body. 

But  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  body  to  rise,  the 
soul  not  constituting  the  whole  man :  so  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  same  flesh  should  be  raised,  and  united 
to  the  sam£  soul ;  for  if  they  were  other  souls  that 
were  prepared  for  their  bodies,  they  could  no  longer 
be  the  same  men,  neither  could  it  be  a  renovation, 
but  a  new  creation :  and  the  same  holds  good  as  to 
other  bodies :  thus  Job  says,  "  In  my  flesh  (*  injleshj 
shewing  the  reality;  ^  in  my  flesh,'  shewing  the  iden- 
tity,) I  shall  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself 
and  not  another ;"  (or  rather,  "  not  a  strmiger'^seyej 
but  mine  eye  shall  behold.")  Our  bodies  shall  in- 
deed become  changed  from  corruptible  to  incorrup- 
tible ;  but  at  the  resurrection  the  soul  must  put  on 

*  Rom.  viii.  11. 
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that  immortal  body,  which  it  formerly  occupied 
when  mortal. 

This  identity  of  the  body  is  confirmed — 
First,  by  the  reflection,  that  a  man  fails  not  at 
death  in  his  souly  which  is  immortal,  but  only  in 
his  body ;  therefore  the  resurrection  must  imply  a 
resurrection  of  that  in  which  he  did  fail. 

Second,  by  the  description  of  the  **  earth  and 
graves  and  sea  giving  up  their  dead;"  which  would 
be  unnecessary  were  new  bodies  to  be  prepared 
for  us. 

Third,  by  the  consequent  of  resurrection,  viz.  re* 
wards  and  punishments  ;  for  it  is  not  Sijisst  retribu- 
tion, that  he  who  sinned  in  one  body  should  be 
punished  in  another. 

Fourth,  from  the  consideration  of  translated  bo- 
dies (as  of  Enoch  and  Elias)  being  the  same:  and  also 
of  those  who  shall  be  quick  at  Christ^s  coming, 
which  shall  be  the  same,  though  changed  in  a  cer- 
tain degree. 

Lastly,  from  the  examples  of  the  bodies  raised 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  were 
all  the  same  bodies  that  had  died ;  and  most  parti- 
cularly of  all  from  Christ's  own  resurrection  and 
declaration,  "  It  is  /  myself'' 

Tlie  resurrection  shall  be  of  all  the  justj  and  also 
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of  all  the  unjust.  Daniel  says,  "  Some  shall  rise 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  everlasting  con- 
tempt ;"  therefore  the  unjust  shall  awake  and  rise  as 
well  as  the  just.  And  Christ  says,  '^  all  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  come  forth ; 
the  good  to  the  resurrection:  of  life,  the  wicked  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation*."  Therefore  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  all  mankind. 

This  resurrection  will  not  take  place  till  the  end 
of  the  world.  Martha  spake  of  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  Uist  day  t?"  and  so  did  Job,  "  in  the  latter 
day;"  and  thus  it  is  represented  in  the  Scripture 
passim. 

The  necessity  of  this  belief  is  evident — 

1st.  Because  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  wisdom, 
power,'  mercy  and  justice  of  God. 

2nd.  To  teach  us  the  value  of  our  redemption,  by 

which  the  power  of  death  is  destroyed. 

3rd.  To  strengthen  us  against  the  fear  of  death, 
and  to  moderate  our  grief  for  the  departed. 

4th.  To  deter  us  jfrom  sin,  as  accountable  be- 
ings, who  must  rise  and  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe  that  at  the  last  day 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  wherever  scattered  into  dust 

•  John  V.  28.  t  I^i<l»  ^^-  ^^- 
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and  ashes,  shall  be  re-collected  and  re-united  to  the 
souls,  which  in  this  life  occupied  them  ;  that  every 
dead  body  shall  be  thus  raised,  none  being  left  in 
the  grave ;  that  to  the  just  it  shall  be  a  resurrection 
to  life,  to  the  unjust  a  resurrection  of  damnation ; 
that  this  shall  take  place  at  the  last  day,  ^^  when 
the  trump  shall  sound."  Thus  ^^  I  believe  the  Be- 
surrection  of  the  BodyT 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Article  XII. 

The  Life  Everlasting . 

This  article^  though  not  found  in  all,  yet  was  so 
in  most  ancient  creeds.  Life  everlasting  has  here 
a  double  meaning :  one,  everlasting  happiness ;  the 
other,  everlasting  misery;  after  death.  Now,  al* 
though  life  everlasting,  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, means  the  former ;  yet  it  may  also  be  taken 
for  an  everlasting  existence.  Thus,  "  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,''  means  the  resurrection  generally; 
and  yet  St.  Paul  uses  it  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
just :  ^^  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  *."  And  so  life  everlasting, 
though  used  jfrequently  for  a  reward  to  the  just,  may 
and  does  here  mean,  simply,  eternal  existence.  All 
men,  therefore,  shall  rise  £rom  the  dead ;  and  by  a 
true  vital  union  of  their  souls  and  bodies,  which 
shall  never  be  dissolved,  shall  enter  upon  an  ever- 

•PhaUi.  11. 
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lasting  life.  The  wicked  shall  rise  to  this  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  everlasting  punishment— 
This  punishment  does  not  mean  an  annihilation; 
for  we  are  told  that  "  they  shall  be  tormented  day 
and  night,  for  ever  and  ever  *.'*  And  Christ  tells  m, 
that  the  wicked  shall  **  go  away  into  everlasting 
firef."  Therefore,  if  the  ^e  be  everlasting,  the 
beings  which  it  torments  must  be,  by  implication, 
everlasting  also ;  to  complete  this  argument,  Christ 
also  says,  "they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment  ;^  therefore,  if  the  punishment  be  ever- 
lasting, the  persons  punished  must  be  so  too.— 
Hence,  everlasting  punishment  is  not  only  an  eter- 
nal effect^  as  complete  as  total  annihilation  could 
be ;  but  an  eternal  efficient^  producing  eternal 
torment.  And  the  destruction  or  perdition,  which 
Scripture  mentions  as  the  lot  of  the  wicked,  can 
therefore  only  mean  the  separation  or  disjoining 
of  them  jfrom  God's  presence. 

Neither  can  the  opinion  of  annihilation  be  sup- 
ported, from  the  expression  that  the  wicked  are 
doomed  to  a  "  second  death ;"  for  this  second  death 
is  thus  explained ; — ^^  all  murderers,  liars,  &c.  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death  J."     And 

•  Kev.  XX,  10.  ^  M.aXt.  :^xn.  41.  %  Rev.  xxi.  a 
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as  this  fire,  we  have  shewn,  "  will  never  be 
quenched,"  depart  in  it,  must  mean  an  everlasting 
perpession  of  torment.  Hence  the  wicked  shall  rise 
to  everlasting  punishment,  continuing  both  in  soul 
and  body  under  the  wrath  of  God,  never  to  be  quitted 
of  them,  by  annihilation. 

There  can  also  be  no  hope  of  their  ever  escaping ; 
for  it  would  not  be  hell  if  there  were  hope ;  neither 
can  there  be  any  mediator ;  for  at  the  end  of  the 
world  Christ's  office  of  mediator  will  cease,  and  God 
will  be  all  in  all :  and,  therefore,  as  the  tree  falleth, 
there  it  must  lie.  To  conclude  this  branch,  the 
wicked  shall  be  demonstratively  punished*;  and, 
therefore,  shall  be  raised  and  judged  by  Christ ;  their 

•punishment  shall  be  proportionable  to  their  sins, 
^'  according  to  the  deeds  done."  Their  punishment 
shall  be  a  pain  of  losSj  the  loss  of  God ;  a  pain  of 
despair  and  regret  in  mind ;  and  a  pain  of  sense  in 
corporal  sufferance ;  which  shall  continue  for  ever, 
in  a  remediless  condition. 

The  other  sense  of  life  everlasting,  is  a  reward  of 
righteousness  in  the  world  to  come.  This  eternal 
life  is  initial,  partial,  perfectional :  initial,  as  to  that 

foretaste  which  the  good  enjoy  here  ;  "  he  that  hear- 
eth  my  word  hath  everlasting  life :"  partial  as  to 
that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  soul  in  its  separate 
state :  perfectional^  as  to  that  wbicVi  ^^\i^  ^^^a^- 
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ferred  upon  the  good  after  the  resmection.  This 
eternal  life  is  called  sach  by  way  of  eminence ;  it 
being  life  indeed :  not  a  simple  union  of  soul  and 
body ;  for  thai  the  wicked  will  have ;  but  a  positive, 
eternal,  felicitous  existence.  Our  bodies  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible,  spiritualized,  feushioned  like  unto 
Christ^s  glorious  body.  Our  souls  shall  be  exalted 
to  perfection,  in  their  faculties ;  and  we  shall  know 
God  and  see  Him  as  we  are  seen.  Our  wills  and 
affections  shall  be  perfectly  holy,  and  delivered  firom 
the  slavery  of  sin.  And  to  ibis  shall  be  added,  a 
state  of  freedom  from  all  pain,  sorrow,  fear ;  and  an 
unspeakable  joy,  complacence,  happiness,  and  peace, 
in  the  fruition  and  presence  of  Grod.  This  is 
LIFE — and  this  life  shall  last  for  ever ;  indeed,  it 
could  not  be  perfect  happiness,  if  it  were  not  ever- 
lasting. There  ^^  shall  be  no  more  death  ;''  and  our 
^^  inheritance  shall  be  undefiled,  incorruptible,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,"  in  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
brought  this  glorious  life  and  immortality  to  light 

This  belief  is  necessary  (as  to  its  eternal  torments) 
to  deter  us  from  sin,  and  incite  us  to  repentance ;  to 
create  in  us  an  awe  and  fear  of  a  jealous  God,  and  to 
teach  us  the  value  of  our  redemption  through  Christ's 
precious  blood,  which  has  delivered  us  from  such 
wxath  to  come :  aJl  whicli  is  done  away  with,  if  we 
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believe  the  torments  to  be  either  small  or  short. — 
It  is  necessary  (as  to  its  eternal  happiness)  to  stir  us 
up  to  an  earnest  desire  of  God^s  glorious  kingdom  ; 
to  teach  us  not  to  value  too  much  the  things  of  this 
world ;  to  cheer  us  under  our  troubles  here,  with  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  and  glorious  reward  hereafter. 

Recapitulation.  I  believe,  that  after  the  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment,  the  wicked  shall  go  into  ever- 
lasting torments  ;  the  justice  of  God  not  ceasing  to 
inflict,  and  the  persons  of  the  wicked  always  sub- 
sisting  to  endure  them  :  and  that  the  just  shall  go 
into  everlasting  happiness,  freed  entirely  from  death, 
and  sin,  and  sorrow;  and  shall  enjoy  eternal  perfect 
happiness  with  God,  and  the  lamb  for  evermore. — 
And  " I  believe  the  Life  Everlasting^^ 


END   OF   PART   III. 


PART  IV. 


A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  THIRTY- 
NINE  ARTICLES. 


CHIEFLY  FROM  BISHOP  BURNET. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


Primitive  Christians,  when  they  first  embraced 
Christianity,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture  *,  professed 
their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  most  probably  in  simple 
general  terms,  as  we  have  no  account  of  any  esta* 
blished  formulary  of  words.  When  Christianity  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  various  Churches  were 
established,  then  each  Bishop  was  authorised  to 
prescribe  a  *^  form  of  sound  words,"  for  the  use  of 
his  own  Church.  But  when  heresies  began  to  gain 
ground,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  public  standard 
of  faiihy  to  fix  and  establish  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  er- 
rors. Hence  Creeds  were  drawn  up,  in  order  to 
preserve  uniformity  of  behef  amongst  true  Chris- 
tians, by  Councils  convened  according  to  Apostolic 
practice  f,  to  declare  "  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus." 
Unhappily,  in  process  of  time  these  public  or  ge- 
neral Councils  became  themselves  corrupt,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  grossest  absurdities  and  most  palpable 

•  Acts  viii.  37.  t  Acta  xv.  6. 
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errors  *  ;  bence  was  brought  about  the  glorious  Re- 

FxiiEMATiON  in  the  begimung  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

iur%. 

Sec^dei^  fiom  the  Roman  communion  then  found 

it  expedient,  in  consequence  of  the  wild  ideas  which 
men  of  enthusiastic  imaginations  had  conceived  and 
propagated*  to  publish  Confetsums  of  their  Faith. 
The  Protestants  of  GermauT  led  the  way  in  this 
practice,  bv  publishing  what  is  called  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  and  other  Churches  soon  followed  their 
e3umiple.  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  first  Protestant 
King  of  England,  published  "  Forty-Two  Articles 
agreed  upon  by  Bishops  and  other  learned  and  good 
men  in  convocation  assembled,  to  root  out  absurd 
opinions,  and  establish  the  Agreement  of  true  Reli- 
gion," in  the  year  1552.  These  were  repealed  by 
his  successor  Queen  Mary ;  but  were  again,  in  sub- 
stance, restored  by  Elizabeth  (though  reduced  to 
thirty-nine  in  number,)  in  the  year  1562.  They 
were  revised,  and  some  trifling  alterations  made,  in 
1571 ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  remained  un- 
altered.   The  Articles  of  1562  were  in  Latin,  but 

*  Ex  gr.  The  selling  of  Indulgences,  or  "  plenary  remissions  of  all 
sins,  past,  present,  and  futiire,"  as  they  were  impiously  called ;  as- 
serting the  infallibility  of  General  Councils,  notwithstanding  they 
made  decrees  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  On  these  points  see 
ilrdcies  14,  21,  and  22. 
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those  of  1571  were  both  in  English  and  Latin ;  and 
therefore  the  two  versions  are  both  equally  au- 
thentic. Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  the  chief  men  in 
framing  the  forty-two  Articles  of  1552,  (the  basis  of 
cm-  thirty-nine,)  but  Burnet  says  "  many  Bishops 
and  Divines  were  consulted,  and  their  opinions  col- 
lated, and  maturely  examined,  before  conclusions 
were  made." 

These  Articles  may  be  distributed  into  four  ge- 
neral heads,  as  regards  their  respective  subjects  : — 

1st.  CoTiceming  DoctrineSf  contained  in  the  first 
five. 

2nd.  Concerning  the  Rule  of  Faithy  in  the  next 
three. 

3rd.  Concerning  Christians ^  as  Individuals^  in 
the  next  ten. 

4th.  Concerning  ChristianSy  as  a  Societyy  in  the 
remaining  twenty-one. 


CHAPTER    I. 

On  thejirst  Five  Articles;  concerning  Doctrines. 

Sect.  I. — ^Aet.  I. 

OF   FAITH   IN  THE   HOLY  TRINITY. 

"  TJtere  is   but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlastingj    without  My, 

partsy  or  passions,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the  Mdkr 

and  Preserver  of  aU  things,  both  visible  and  invisible  ;  ttnd  in  the  uwihi 

of  this   Godhead  there  are  three  Persons  of  one  substance,  power  md 

eternity,  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  J* 

This  Article  asserts  first,  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God :  and,  second,  declares  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity^  which  had  been  so  far  forgotten,  that  it  may 
be  considered  characteristic  of  the  Gospel. 

A  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God 
arises  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind:  all 
nations,  and  people  of  every  age  and  tongue,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  have  entertained  some  no- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Being;  which  proves  that  there  is 
some  secret  principle  implanted  in  the  nature  of 
man,  that  diclales  l\\i^  belief  to  him  ;  or  else  that  it 
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has  been  handed  down  from  the  first  created  man  to 
all  his  posterity.  The  circumstance  of  one  or  two 
barbarous  clans  not  entertaining  this  belief,  makes 
for,  rather  than  against,  the  argument ;  for  these  are 
so  extremely  degraded  in  character,  that  it  shews 
the  inferiority  of  human  nature,  without  this  impres- 
sion. Neither  does  the  belief  which  some  entertain 
of  di plurality  oi  gods  invalidate  the  argument;  it 
admits  the  universality  of  the  impression,  though  it 
has  been  partially  corrupted. 

A  more  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God 
arises  from  the  universe  itself,  which  consists  of  a 
variety  of  beings  that  manifestly  could  not  be  eter- 
nally self-existent,  or  self-created  *.  Neither  could 
they  have  been  formed  into  such  beautiful  order  and 
precision  of  action,  by  mere  chance.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  some  Supreme  Being  must  at  some 
time  have  created  them. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  two  prime  causes,  self-ex- 
istent and  infinite  in  perfections;  hence  we  con- 
clude that  God  is  one  f.  Tliis  belief  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  harmonious  order  observable  in  ere- 
ation ;  and  is  confirmed  by  God's  gracious  reveta- 
tion,  in  which  there  are  numberless  passages  assert- 

*  On  this  point,  and  also  on  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  arising  from 
prophecy  and  miracles,  see  Part  III.  p.  152 ;  and  again  p.  161. 
t  On  the  unity  of  God,  see  Part  III,  p.  153, 
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ing  His  unity :  e.  g.  "  The  Lord  our  Grod  is  me 
God  *."  "  The  Lord  He  is  God  ;  there  is  none  else 
beside  Him  f."  "  We  know  that  there  is  none  other 
God  but  one  J." 

The  Prophets  and  Evangelists  describe  this  God 
as  the  living  and  true  God;  e.  g.  ^^  The  Lord  is  the 
true  God ;  He  is  the  Uving  God  §."  «  He  hath 
life  in  Himself  || ;"  i.  e.  He  is  self-existent,  deriving 
His  being  from  no  exterior  cause. 

God  is  everlasting ;  He  could  not  have  cau$ed 
His  own  existence ;  neither  does  He  owe  His  ex- 
istence to  other  causes,  being  Himself  the  Jirsi 
cause  of  all  things.  He  has  no  superior  to  annihi- 
late Him ;  and  His  necessary  perfections  preclude 
decay.  Hence  He  is  from  everlasting  and  to  ever* 
lasting.  This  is  confirmed  by  Scripture;  e,  g. 
"  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge  IT."  "  The  Lord 
which  is,  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come  **.*' 

The  idea  of  God's  being  burdened  with  body  and 
parts,  or  liable  to  passions,  is  inconsistent  with 
divine  perfection,  and  with  our  notion  of  a  Being 

•  Deut  vi.  4.  t  Ibid.  iv.  35.  %  \  Cor.  viiL  4. 

§  Jer.  X.  10.  li  John  v.  26.  ^  Deut  xxxiiL  27. 

**  Rev.  i.  8.  Here  Burnet  enters  into  an  argument  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  that  maiter  is  eternal,  as  leading  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  God's  being  merely  the  *  Anima  mundi,'  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Atheism.    See  a21»o  Yaxt  \\\.  ^,  \^\. 
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every  where  present.  Scripture  declares  that  "God 
is  a  Spirit,"  and  that  "  a  Spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones."  Though  we  speak  of  God  sometimes  as 
having  bodily  parts,  it  is  because  we  are  obliged  to 
use  terms  borrowed  from  ourselves,  (though  in  reality 
they  do  not  belong  to  Him,)  in  order  to  accommo- 
date his  actions  to  our  limited  understandings. 

God  is  Almighty ;  for  having  created  all  things, 
nothing  can  oppose  Him ;  therefore,  He  is  infinite 
in  power,  "  1  am  the  Almighty  God  *."  "  God 
can  do  every  thing  f,"  except  manifest  contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities ;  as  to  lie,  is  contrary  to 
His  nature ;  to  recall  past  events  is  absurd  to 
suppose  J. 

The  tensdom  of  God  is  apparent  from  the  admira- 
ble nature  of  His  works,  of  which  we  may  truly  say, 
"  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  §•"  We  can- 
not conceive  any  limit  to  it,  and  therefore  conclude 
"  it  is  infinite  ||."  This  wisdom  also  includes  a 
knowledge  of  all  things  past,  present,  and  fiiture, 
without  exception  or  restriction  ;  as  also  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  all  his  creatures.  "  He  that 
formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  1[  ?"  "  Known  unto 
God  are  all  His  works,  from  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Gen.  xvil  1.  t  Job  xlii.  2. 

X  For  more  on  this  point,  see  Part  III.  page  158. 
§  Psalm  civ.  24  ||  Psalm  cxlvii.  5.  .  ^  ¥«ci^xSL  'ss^'i  .^« 
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world*."  "  The  Lord  understands  all  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  thoughts  f.'* 

Since  erery  thing  God  has  made  is  good;  since 
he  has  provided  for  the  continuance  and  well-being 
of  all  things ;  has  bestowed  many  noble  endowments, 
and  a  yariety  of  blessings  upon  His  rational  crea- 
tures here ;  and  has  also  promised  the  high  reward 
of  infinite  and  eternal  happiness  to  them,  on  easy 
terms  hereafter ;  we  conclude  that  he  is  infinitely 
good  X ;  and  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  **  0  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  and  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  §." 

God  is  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things. 
This  is  evident  fi-om  what  has  been  before  said, 
viz.  that  the  world  could  not  have  existed  firom  all 
eternity :  neither  could  it  have  caused  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  for  that  which  is  not,  cannot  act ; — ^it  there- 
fore must  have  derived  its  being  fix>m  God,  as  is 
abundantly  shewn  in  Scripture ;  ex  gra.  "  In  six 
days   the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth  ||.''    "  By 

*  Acts  XV.  18.  t  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 

X  His  not  pardoning  incorrigible  sinners  is  no  argument  against 
this ;  because  goodness  towards  those  incapable  of  becoming  good  is 
contrary  to  God's  holiness,  and  would  encourage  sin.  It  is  no  more  a 
limitation  of  God's  infinite  goodness  to  say  some  are  beyond  it,  than 
to  say  it  is  a  limitation  to  his  perfection,  because  he  cannot  lie, 

§  See  Part  III.,  page  162,  on  God's  goodness.     Psalm  cxxxvi. 

II  Exodus  XX.  1\. 
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Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and 
earth,  visible  and  invisible  *."  And  not  only  was 
the  world  created  by  God,  but  it  is  still  preserved  in 
being  by  Him.  Being  inanimate  matter,  it  depends 
as  much  upon  His  controlling  and  supporting  power 
to  carry  an  its  processes,  as  it  required  His  creating 
power  to  be  called  into  existence.  "  By  Him  all 
things  consist  f."  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  heaven, 
earth,  and  sea :  and  all  things  therein ;  and  Thou 
preservest  ihem  all  J." 


•  Col.  i.  16.  t  CoL  i.  17. 

X  Neh.  ix.  6. — Burnet  has  here  a  long  argument  on  God's  om- 
niscience ;  on  his  providential  interference,  as  consistent  with  man's 
free  will ;  and  also  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  He  observes, 
that  as  the  human  eye  can  comprehend  in  its  narrow  orbit  a  great 
extension  of  view,  so  may  we  conceive  somewhat  of  the  infinite 
God's  omniscience.  As  the  mere  impression  of  another  man's  voice 
on  our  senses  leads  to  a  persuasion  of  our  will,  so  may  the  Divine 
mind  make  an  impression  upon  the  human  one.  The  soul  is  supe- 
rior to  the  body,  inasmuch  as  mere  matter  cannot  think,  or  move, 
till  actuated  by  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  can  not  only  think,  but  think 
on  subjects  unconnected  with  matter ;  e*  g.  it  can  entertain  ideas  of 
God.  Now,  that  spirit  can  act  upon  matter  is  evident,  inasmuch  as 
God  gave  motion  to  the  worlds.  Neither  does  it  make  against  the 
argument  that  animals  have  motion ;  because  they  may  be  endued 
with  a  sort  of  immaterial  principle,  but  so  limited  and  controlled,  as 
not  to  render  them  accountable  beings. 
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On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Nearly  all  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity  acknow- 
ledged a  kind  of  Trinity,  as  is  proved  by  those  who 
have  searched  into  Heathen  mythology.  This  uni- 
versal prevalence  is  a  strong  ax giunent  for  its  trath. 
The  very  peculiarity  of  it,  is  another  evidence  of  its 
being  no  human  invention,  but  a  revelation  from 
God  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  thence  to  their  posterity. 
The  discovery  of  this  ancient  belief,  which  has  per- 
vaded every  nation  from  time  immemorial,  in  those 
countries  where  history  and  tradition  have  fixed 
these  virtuous  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  who 
were  the  peculiar  favorites  of  God,  completely  re- 
futes the  assertion  of  sceptics,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  borrowed  from  the  philosophers  of 
Greece. 

The  peculiar  phraseology  used  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  is  another  argument  for  the  Tri- 
nity. Elohinij  a  plural  noun,  is  joined  with  a  singu- 
lar verb.  Strictly  speaking,  the  translation  should 
be  "in  principio  creavit  Diiy  The  plural  noun 
implying  plurality  of  persons^  whilst  the  singular 
verb  shews  unity  of  action,  as  of  One  Being  *.— 

*  Burnet  does  not  expatiate  so  much  on  this  particular  point  as 
Tomline,  whose  observations  are  here  chiefly  given ;  as  they  are  oc- 
casionaUy  in  many  oi  t\ve  A.t\\c\«»,  ^wcdcularly  the  next. 
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Since  Ehhim  therefore  infers  two  at  least,  we  must 
suppose  God  the  Father  and  the  Divine  Aoyoc,  who 
(as  St.  John  says)  was  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
to  be  those  two  :  and  as  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  (or  brooded  over)  the  waters,  we  thus  find  a 
third  person  included  in  the  Elohim.  Now,  it  is 
singular  that  Moses,  who  was  endeavouring  to  es- 
tablish the  worship  of  a  one  true  God,  should  thus 
make  use  of  terms  directly  implicative  o{  a,  plurality. 
The  awM  truth  must  indeed  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind ;  as  we  find  this  peculiarity 
of  expression  occurring  repeatedly.  For  instance, 
the  phrase  '  Jehovah  Elohim,'  literally  means  ^  the 
Lord  thy  Gods  ;'  the  former  word  implying  a  unity 
of  essence,  the  latter  a  plurality  of  persons.  And 
this  very  peculiar  phrase  occurs  a  hundred  times  in 
the  law.  Now,  that  this  word  Elohim  has  a  plural 
sense,  is  evident  firom  its  being  joined  with  plural 
verbs  and  adjectives ;  and  more  particularly,  because 
Moses  sometimes  (when  not  speaking  of  the  august 
work  of  the  creation)  uses  the  singular  Eloah :  e.  g. 
in  Deuteronomy,  (xxxii.  15.)  we  read  according  to 
the  correct  version  of  the  words  "  Sacrificaverunt 
demoniis  non  Eloah?^ 

Now,  the  name  Jehovah  (Jod,  He,  Vau,  He,  the 
tetragrammaton)  was  considered  as  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  God,  and  never  pronounced  by  the  Jew^^^isata. 
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an  awfiil  reverence.  They  used  the  word  Adonai, 
whenever  it  occurred,  instead.  This  name  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  given  to  the  Son,  and  also  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  But  when  ihe  persons  of  the  Godhead 
are  spoken  of,  it  is  then  given  to  the  j^^  ;  as  Aoyoc 
is  to  the  second.  The  Holy  Spirit's  name  has  de- 
scended unaltered  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  pre- 
sent; though  sometimes  indeed  He  is  called  the 
*  Shechinah,'  or  ^  glory  of  Jehovah.* 

The  conclusion  thus  deduced  in  favour  of  the 
Trinity,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  account  of 
the  Creation  in  Genesis,  (i.  26.)  ^'  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness."  Now,  it  is 
derogatory  to  our  idea  of  God  that  He  should  adopt 
this  mode  of  speaking,  as  it  is  sometimes  alleged, 
from  the  practice  of  monarchsy  who  speak  of  them- 
selves in  the  plural ;  or  that  His  style  should  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  vanity  of  kings :  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  man  indeed  might  impiously  and  vainly  as- 
sume the  title  of  God,  as  the  tyrants  of  the  East  did 
when  they  began  to  assume  divine  honours.  Be- 
sides, man  was  not  created  at  the  time  that  God  is 
represented  as  speaking ;  and  (what  completely  de- 
stroys the  assertion)  we  find  that  Moses,  in  record- 
ing the  speeches  of  King  Pharaoh,  never  makes  use 
of  the  first  person  plural;  e,  g.  "  /  am  Pharaoh." 
**  /  have  set  thee  over  Egypt."    So  also  Ezra,  long 
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afterwards,  "  /  Darius  make  a  decree,"  (vi.  8.) — 
Again,  we  read  of  God  as  declaring,  "  Behold  the 
man  is  become  as  (me  of  us ;"  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  was  spoken  to  a  council  of  angels  only  ;  or 
that  God  would  thus  have  addressed  angels^  equal- 
izing created  beings  with  Himself,  the  Omnipotent 
Jehovah.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  work  of 
creation  was  planned  and  executed  in  the  council, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  "  three 
persons  in  one  Godhead." 

These  arguments  far  the  Trinity  are  corroborated 
and  completely  established  in  the  New  Testament* 
Our  Saviour's  direction  to  His  Apostles  was,  "  Go, 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *." 
Now  the  Gospel  was  a  covenant  between  God  and 
man  ;  baptism  was  the  ordinance  of  our  admission 
into  it,  and  must  of  course  be  performed  in  the 
name  of  God;  and  its  blessings  oflfered  in  His 
name :  therefore  we  conclude  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  must  mean  the  same  God.  There  are 
three  names  in  the  form ;  and  as  names  can  never 
be  predicated  of  an  attribute,  or  a  quality,  without 
personality ;  we  conclude  there  are  three  persons.-^ 
There  is  no  superiority  mentioned,  and  therefore  we 

*  Matt  xxviii.  19. 
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suppose  them  all  equal.  Can  we  be  so  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  Christ  should  be  a  mere  fnan,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  a  mere  operation  or  qualdty,  without 
personal  existence,  when  we  are  baptized  in  their 
names,  equally  with  that  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  ? 

This  was  the  view  that  primitiye  Christians  had 
of  baptism.  They  were  dipped  three  times,  and 
each  time  asked,  ^^  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty  ?  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  ?  in  the 
Holy  Ghost?"  Jerome  thus  says,  *'  We  are  not 
baptized  in  their  names,  but  in  the  ncmw  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  name,  God's; 
and  therefore  though  thrice  put  under  water  to  re- 
present the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed 
but  one  baptism."  Athanasius  also  says,  "  If  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  not  of  the  substance  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  why  did  Christ  join  them  together  in 
the  symbol  of  sanctification  ?"  That  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  fiilly  believed  by  primitive 
Christians,  appears  from  a  variety  of  other  passages 
in  ancient  Fathers,  and  from  their  prayers,  hymns, 
and  creeds  still  extant  *. 

Again,  the  benediction  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  runs  thus  :  "  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  loee  of  God  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be   with  youy 

*  Tomline. 
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None  but  persons  can  confer  grace  and  fellowship ; 
and  these  three  blessmgs,  grace,  love,  fellowship, 
being  respectively  prayed  for  from  Jesus  Christ, 
God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any  intimation 
of  disparity,  we  consider  it  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Trinity. 

In  the  salutation  to  the  Churches  by  Saint  John 
we  read,  "  Grace  and  peace  from  Him  which  was, 
is  J  and  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  be^ 
fore  His  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ,'^  The 
Father  is  here  described  by  a  periphrasis  of  His  at- 
tribute of  eternity;  the  seven  spirits*  is  a  mys- 
tical expression  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  Christ  is 
expressly  named.  Since  grace  and  peace  are  pray- 
ed from  three  persons  jointly  and  without  discrimi- 
nation, we  infer  an  equality  in  their  power  to  confer 
these  blessings,  and  that  they  three  together  consti- 
tute one  Supreme  Being,  who  alone  is  the  object  of 
prayer  and  giver  of  all  good. 

The  word  Trinity  does  not  occur  in  Scripture, 
nor  is  it  in  any  early  confession  of  faith.  This, 
however,  is  no  argument  against  the  doctrine  itself; 
for  we  learn  from  the  Fathers,  that  all  the  Catholic 
Churches  of  the  three  first  centuries  acknowledged 

•  The  seven  spirits  cannot  mean  angeU,  for  prayers  are  never  ad- 
dressed to  angels. 
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the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
those  individuals  who  did  not  were  considered  he- 
retics. Therefore  in  fact  they  maintained  the  Tri- 
nity. It  was  only  in  the  fourth  century  that  it  be- 
came a  matter  o( public  dispute,  and  then  the  pecu- 
liar word  Trinity  came  to  be  publicly  adopted. 
Privately^  however,  the  doctrine  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  defended  by  the  Fathers,  Justin,  Cle- 
ment, Origen,  before  that  time  *. 

Though  thus  is  estabhshed  on  the  sure  testimony 
of  Scripture  the  sublime  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in 
Unity,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  human  intellect 
can  fathom  it :  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  whose  natme 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  our  weak  understand- 
ings :  "  such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us,  we  can- 
not attain  unto  it  f  ,'* 

*  Tomline. 

t  It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  this  truth  that  it  was  universally 
received  in  the  Christian  Church  long  before  there  was  a  Christian 
Prince  to  support  it  by  authority,  or  general  council  to  establish  it 
by  cx>nsent ;  the  Council  of  Nice  only  declaring  what  had  been  held 
as  the  faith.  Moreover,  its  peculiarity  led  them  sometimes  into  a 
dilemma,  when  heathens  being  charged  with  a  plurality  of  gods,  re- 
torted upon  them  their  deifying  a  man,  and  believing  in  more  gods 
than  one.  Had  it  not  been  a  thoroughly  established  point  of  feidi 
they  would  not  have  maintained  it. 
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Sect.  II. — Art.  II. 

OF  THE   WORD,  OR   SON   OF   MAN,  WHICH   WAS 

MADE   VERY   MAN. 

"  7*h€  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting 
of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man^s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  cf  her 
mbstance  ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be 
divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who  truly 
suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us, 
and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual 
sins  of  men,* 


»» 


This  Article  asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  His  in- 
carnation ;  His  passion  and  atonement  for  us.  Je- 
sus Christ  was  the  Son  of  God;  first,  as  to  His 
miraculous  conception,  whereby  He  became  man; 
and,  second.  He  was,  as  to  His  divine  nature,  the 
Son  of  God,  in  a  peculiar  and  sublime  sense,  fax 
above  that  in  which  any  creature  is  said  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Jews,  it  is  evident,  affixed  a  deter- 
minate and  peculiar  meaning  to  this  term  ^  San  of 
Godj  applicable  only  to  the  Divine  Nature.  "  The 
Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  said 
God  was  His  (tov  tdiov  warepa,  otvn  proper)  Father.'* 
When  Christ  declared  to  the  Jews,  "  I  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  (Iv',  one  being)  one ;"  they  took  up  stones 
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to  stone  Him,  saying,  "  For  a  good  work  we  stone 
thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy,  because  thou,  being  a 
man,  makest  thyself  GodJ*^  When  the  High  Priest 
adjured  Christ  "  by  the  living  God**  (the  judicial 
form  of  administering  an  oath,)  ^^  Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ?**  He  replied,  "  Thou  hast 
said,^  which  was  the  eastern  mode  of  an  affirmative. 
It  appears  also  firom  John  (xix.  6.)  that  Christ  suf- 
fered death  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  as  a  blas- 
phemer ;  because  by  His  declaring  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  they  understood  Him  to  assert  an  equaUtti 
with  God.  This  is  established  by  a  comparison  of 
Christ's  reply  to  their  accusation,  as  mentioned 
above,  "  Not  for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee,  but 
that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God ;"  Christ 
replies,  "  Say  ye  thou  blasphemestf  because  I  said  I 
am  the  Son  of  God  ?" 

The  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  expected  gene 
rally  their  Messias  to  be  this  "  Son  of  God ;"  for 
they  punished  none  with  death  who  pretended  to  be 
the  Messias;  indeed  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
supposed  he  would  be  a  mighty  temopral  prince; 
and  only  a  few  pious  persons  like  Simeon  and  Anna, 
expected  him  to  be  a  divine  person.  This  nustake 
appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  glosses  of  the 
Scribes ;  for  Christ  and  his  Apostles  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  the  Scnp\\xte%)  %&  testifying  the  truth  of 
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their  assertions  respecting  the  Messiah's  office  and 
dignity.  "  How  say  the  Scribes  that  Christ  is  the 
son  of  David  ?  for  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  *  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,' 
David  calleth  him  Lord^  whence  then  is  he  his  Son*?" 

The  early  converts  not  only  acknowledged  Christ 
to  be  the  MessiaSy  but  also  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God.  This  appears  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Christ's  answer  also  to  Peter,  and  his  re* 
joinder  f ,  "  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?" — "  Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;"  is  a  strong  proof 
of  it.  God's  annunciations  at  his  baptism  and  trans- 
figuration prove  it  also.  Indeed  in  the  first  century, 
little  dispute  is  found  concerning  Christ's  divinity ; 
it  was  concerning  his  humanity. 

The  names  also  of  Father  and  Son,  as  to  their  de- 
signation of  relationship,  seem  to  imply  an  identity 
of  nature  J.  Christ  is  also  frequently  called  the  Son 
emphatically,  e.  g.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son, 
hath  everlasting  life." 

The  term  Aoyoc,  or  Word  §,  is  also  given  to  the 

*  Mark  xii.  35,  &c.  f  Mark  xvi.  13,  &c. 

X  See  Part  III.,  pages  197,  198. 

§  For  observations  on  this  expression  see  Part  III.,  pages  191, 
192.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
is  not  borrowed  from  Plato  or  Philo,  (as  it  is  not  ^ToVja5a\fc  ^CQaX^<& 
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second  person  in  the  Trinity,  because,  perhaps,  all 
the  revelations  and  manifestations  of  God  have  been 
through  the  Aoyoc  ayioc  *. 

The  following  passage  in  Saint  John^s  Gospd, 
(when  speaking  of  Christ  under  this  peculiar  name, 
he  says,)  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,**  proves 
Christ's  eternity:  "  The  Word  was  with  God," 
proves  his  being  united  with,  and  being  of  the  saioe 
substance  as  the  Father :  ^'  And  the  Word  was 
God,"  proves  Him  to  be  the  very  and  eternal  Go4 
Now  that  the  Word  means  Christ,  may  be  shewn, 
1st  **  All  things  were  made  by  him :"  since  the 
creation,  in  Scripture  is  frequently  attributed  to 
Christ,  ex  gra.  "  God  hath  in  these  last  dars 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  hy  whom  he  also  made  the 
worlds  t."    2nd.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  J,  and 

Evangelists  were  acquainted  with  their  works,)  but  it  is  shewn  bv 
Parkhurst  to  be  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  andent 
Jewish  writers  in  conformity  thereto. 

*  The  foregoing  observations  are  from  Tomline. 

t  Heb.  i.  1,  2. 

X  Burnet  observes  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  makes  this  argument  more  forcible ;  ^ 
wrote  to  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Ebionites.  Would  he  have  throwD  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  Jews,  who  abhorred  idolatry;  0^ 
put  a  snare  before  the  Gentiles,  who  were  prone  to  polytheism;  or 
offended  the  Ebionites,  who  denied  Christ's  divinity;  if  he  had  not 
been  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  clear  conviction  of  die  mys- 
terious trutb ! 
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dwelt  among  usy  and  we  have  seen  his  glory*." 
3rd.  John  calls  Christ  the  Word,  "  He  (the  Lamb) 
was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  his 
name  was  called  *  the  Word  of  God  t«' "  Hence  is 
established  not  only  Christ's  divinity,  but  also  his 
pre-existence  before  the  universe. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  %  proves  Christ's 
divinity ;  where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  "  being  in 
the  form  of  God,"  refers  to  Christ  in  his  pre-existent 
state  of  glory,  before  he  appeared  in  the  likeness  of 
man  and  made  himself  of  no  reputation ;  so  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth 
should  bow  §.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Prophets 
declared  that  they  received  their  prophecies  from 
God;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  but  God 
could  enable  men  to  predict  future  events ;  but 
Peter  in  his  first  Epistle  ||  says  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  testified  to  the  Prophets."  In  his  secoitd 
Epistle  %  he  also  says  tbat  the  ^^  Prophets  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosty^  thus  shewing 
the  divinity  of  them  both. 

The  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  Christ's  divinity.    He  is 

•  John  I  14.  t  Rev.  xix,  la  I  Ch.  ii.  ver.  6—11. 

§  See  also  J^art  III.  p.  192,  on  this  point 
II  Ch.  i.  ver.  10,  11.  %  Ch,  i.  ver.  21. 
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declared  to  be  above  angels,  and  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Father  is  represented  as  addressing  Christ, 
calling  him  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  God. 
In  the  2nd  chapter,  Christ's  pre-existence  and  hn- 
manity  are  fully  shewn,  ^^  He  took  upon  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ^,"  that  in  our  flesh  he  might  be 
capable  of  death. 

Saint  Paul  says  ^^  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  q) 
into  glory  t ;"  all  these  six  propositions,  of  which 
God  is  the  subject,  are  true  of  Christ  and  of  no  other 
person  t.  Christ  does  not  censure  Thomas  when 
he  says, "  My  Lord  and  my  God ;"  but  annexes  a 
blessing  to  his  faith,  and  orders  his  disciples  to 
preach  him  to  all  nations,  and  admit  converts  by 
a  rite  declarative  of  his  divinity.  God  calls  himself 
by  his  attributive  name,  "  First  and  Last  ;**  and  this 
name  is  assumed  by  Christ,  ^^  These  things  saith 
the  First  and  Last,  which  was  dead  and  which  is 
alive  §."  The  names  and  attributes  of  God  are  ffiven 
to  Christ ;  he  is  called  "  the  true  God  ||  ;"  "  The 
King   of  kings,  and   Lord  of  lords  ^."      And  the 

•  C.  il  V.  16.  t  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

I  See  Part  III.  pages  194,  195.  §  Rev.  ii  B, 

II  1  John  V.  20.  ^  Rev.  xiz.  16. 
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ARTICLE  II.  833 


Greek  word  by  which  the  Seventy  interpreted  Je^ 
hovahy  is  given  to  him  *.  He  is  said  "  To  have 
created  all  things  t ;"  He  "  pardons  Sin  %  f  He 
^^  gives  grace  and  life,  and  shall  raise  the  dead  at 
the  last  day  §•" 

Christ  was  worshipped  by  the  Apostles  at  his 
resurrection,  and  after  his  ascensioUy  therefore  it 
could  not  be  a  mere  prostration  or  common  mark  of 
respect.  St.  Paul  says,  "  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow  in  heaven,  earth,  and  below  ||." 
Stephen  with  his  dying  breath  worshipped  and 
prayed  unto  Christ ;  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spi- 
rit" "  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  If.'* 
Hence  if  Christ  be  not  God,  this  proto-martyr  died 
in  the  act  of  idolatry,  and  of  blasphemy. 

All  the  early  converts  worshipped  Christ.  Paul 
had  authority  ^Ho  bind  all  that  called  upon  the 
name  of  Christ"  The  ancient  fathers  defend  this 
practice,  and  the  Heathen  writers  deride  it  (as 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  &c.) ;  which  is  a  proof  of 
its  being  fully  acknowledged  as  the  truth. 

The  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  next  point  stated 
in  this  article,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  prophecy. 
Isaiah  foretold,  "  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 

*  See  Part  III.,  pages  202,  203,  for  sundry  examples  of  this, 
t  Col.  i.  16.  X  Matthew  ix.  6.  §  John  xlv.  13. 

II  Phil.  ii.  10.  T  Acts  vii.  69, 60. 
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a  8on/^  (vii.  14.)     And  in  process   of  time,  Maij 
^  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *  ;'*  and 
thus  ^  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  woman  f." — 
Christ's  humanity  appears  from  his  life  and  minis- 
try.     Except  in  his  miraculous    conception  and 
freedom  from  sin,  he  was  in  all  things  like  unto 
man  %  ;   he  was  bom,  grew  up ;   he  ate,  drank,  and 
slept;    was  subject  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst; 
he  was  tempted  ;  he  wept,  &c.     After  his  resurrec- 
tion, he  convinced  his  disciples  fliat  he  had  flesh 
and  bones.     In  fact,  witiiout  this  belief  of  a  con- 
junction of  natures,  the  Scriptures  appear  unintelli- 
gible in  many  places ;    ex  gra.  Christ  is  called  the 
"  seed  of  Abraham,"    and  to  have  "  existed  hefare 
Abraham ;"  he  says,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ;" 
and  again,  "  My  Father  and  I  are  one!'''     These  and 
many  others  similar,  become   perfectly  consistent, 
when  referred  respectively  to  his  divine  and  human 
natures ;    which   Burnet   thus   explains — "  As  the 
soul  and  body  of  man  constitute  one  individual,  and 
the  body  operates  as  a  body,  tiiough  subsisting  by 
indwelling  and  actuation  of  the  soul ;    so  the  divine 
and  human   nature    constituted   one    Christ ;   the 
fonuer  being  entire  and  acting  according  to  its  pro- 

•  Matt  i.  18. 

t  Gal.  iv.  4.— See  Part  III.  pages  210,  211. 

J  See  Part  III.  pages  208,  209. 
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per  character,  and  having  its  peculiar  will ;  though 
there  was  such  an  union  and  inhabitation  of  the 
eternal  Word  in  it,  as  caused  the  communication  of 
names  and  characters  that  we  find  in  Scripture." 

That  Christ  suffered^  is  evident  fi:om  the  whole  of 
His  history.  Besides,  the  prophets  foretold  it ;  he 
was  to  be  "  a  man  of  sorrow,  oppressed,  afflicted, 
wounded,  bruised,  brought  to  slaughter,  cut  off  firom 
the  land  of  the  living  *."  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God 
testified  by  the  prophets  the  sufferings  of  Christ  t- 

He  was  crucifiedj  dead^  and  buried.  This  also 
is  evident  firom  His  history.  "  A  soldier  pierced 
His  side,  and  thence  came  out  blood  and  water," 
which  was  a  known  sign  of  death.  A  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  was  also  fulfilled  in  this,  "  they  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced."  It  is  also 
plainly  asserted  in  Scripture,  that  His  body  was 
laid  in  a  sepulchre,  and  a  stone  rolled  at  its  mouth, 
and  sealed  %. 

Christ  was  a  sacrifice  fm'  original  guilt  (which 
we  inherit  firom  Adam's  disobedience)  and  also  for 
the  actual  (individual)  sins  of  men.  The  sense  in 
which  both  Jew  and  Gentile  understood  an  expia- 

*  Isaiah  liii. 

t  Acts  xvii.  3. — See  Part  III.  Chapter  4;  in  which  Christ's 
sufferings^  both  bodily  and  mental,  as  also  his  cruc^ixion,  death,  and 
burial,  are  discussed  at  large.  X  Matt.  xxm.  ^K^ — ^. 
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tocT  sttniJfe«  wasy  thai  llie  jm  of  the  person  offer- 
io^  VIM  Ifiyifrrirf  l#  lAe  IAm^  9acr\ficedy  which 
&en  ^oftfcd  Jm^.  or  «u«hhI  ^,  the  offender.  This 
;j»  ;ip{WKs  from  Ltfritkiv)  wms  the  design  and 
«ifcct  of  the  SOI  and  trespMs-offieiings  of  the  Jews; 
mA  matt  potkdbrir  of  the  goat  that  was  offered 
fiv  die  people  on  the  daj  of  atonement;  it  was  said 
%y  hmr  «Hi«  ts>  ietmme  mi^  &c.  This  was  a  notion 
held  both  bT  Jew  and  Gentik  with  respect  to  sacri- 
fices^ It  is  iBDqpossiUe  to  suppose,  in  so  highly  im- 
pottant  a  matter^  the  sacred  writers  could  leave  us 
erptessions  calculated  to  gire  us  a  wrong  idea  of 
Christ's  sufl^rings  and  death.  Christ  is  called  the 
^  Lamb  of  Crod,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
worid  ;**  *•  He  was  made  sin  for  us ;"  "  He  was  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;^*  ^^  He 
suffered  once  for  sin^  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  Crod.**  These,  and  various  other 
passages  that  lie  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, make  it  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  is  preached  to  us  as  our  sacrifice, 
atonement,  and  redemption. 

God  thus  shews  the  guilt  of  sin,  amd  His  hatred  of 
it,  by  requiring  so  costly  a  sacrifice  as  that  of 
Christ.  Neither,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  con- 
formable to  God's  justice  and  majesty  to  have  par- 
doned sinners  without  a  sacrifice. 
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Sect.  III.— Art.  III. 


a 


OF  THE   GOING   DOWN   OF  CHRIST   INTO   HELL. 


As  Christ  died  for  tw,  and  was  buried,  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed  that  He 

went  down  into  Hell 


This  article  stood  thus  in  King  Edward's  reign — 
That  the  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  until  His 
resurrection ;  but  His  Spirit  which  He  gave  up  was 
with  the  Spirits  which  were  detained  in  prison  or 
in  hell,  and  preached  to  them,  as  St.  Peter  testifieth.'' 
Thus  a  determinate  sense  was  given  to  the  article, 
which  is  left  now  more  at  large.  That  Christ's  soid, 
however,  was  in  hell,  appears  particularly  from 
Peter^s  applying  the  passage  in  the  Psalms,  "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soid  in  hell,"  to  Christ.  His  soul 
must  have  been  there,  since  God  is  represented  as 
not  leaving  it  there  *. 


•  For  the  various  opinions  upon  this  article,  as  well  as  its  ortho- 
dox interpretation,  see  Part  III,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Arti- 
cle 5,  where  it  is  fully  treated  of. 
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Sect.  IV.— Art.  IV. 

OF  THE   RESURRECTION    OF   CHRIST. 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  dsath,  mid  to9k  agmm  his  hodf^  «i^ 
/lesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfectUm  ^msii 
nature,  wherewith  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  nti! 
He  retumeth  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

This  article  asserts  Christ's  Resurrection,  Ascen- 
sion, Session,  and  Second  Coming  to  judgment 

The  Resurrection  is  stated  to  have  been  comfleU; 
Christ  taking  the  very  self  same  body,  flesh,  bones, 
&c.,  that  He  had  before. 

Christ's  Resurrection  was  foretold  by  Darid,  as 
we  learn  from  Peter ;  "  David  seeing  this  before, 
spake  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  His  soul  was  iK)t 
left  in  hell,  neither  His  flesh  did  see  corruption."— 
Christ  also  foretold  it  himself:  "  they  shall  crucifr 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  third  day  He  shall  nse 
again."  And  thus  it  did  happen — "  He  rose  anc 
shewed  himself  to  His  disciples ;  and  to  prove  the 
identity  of  His  body,  He  told  Thomas  to  thrust  hii 
hand  into  His  side,  and  put  his  fingers  into  the  pdst 
of  the  nails*." 

In  the  second  Article  it  has  been    shewn  thai 

•  For  more  on  this  head,  see  Part  III,  Article  6,  Section* 
2  and  3 
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Christ  was  dead  and  buried.  We  also  are  informed 
of  the  great  care  and  caution  with  which  his  body 
was  guarded ;  and  this  very  caution  confirms  the 
truth,  making  it  impossible  for  his  disciples  to  re- 
move him.  When  we  find  the  resurreeti0n  urged 
constantly  by  all  the  Apostles  as  the  mctin  pillar  of 
their  arguments ;  when  we  hear  them  constantly  ap* 
pealing  to  it,  and  asserting  it ;  when  we  know  that 
the  things  took  place  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  whose 
interest  was  deeply  concerned,  whose  malice  was 
highly  kindled  at  it;  and  who  (though  using  the 
most  diligent  care  and  jealous  minuteness  of  en- 
quiry,) durst  not  so  much  as  bring  forward  the  sol- 
diers who  had  guarded  the  body ;  when  we  con- 
sider also  that  the  Apostles  themselves  could  not  be 
deceived,  as  Christ  firequently  was  among  them,  ate 
with  them,  drank  and  conversed,  was  seen  by  five 
hundred  at  once : — ^we  cannot  entertain  a  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

His  ascension  was  foretold  by  David,  "  Thou 
hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive,  and  received  gifts  for  men  *."  Christ  him- 
self predicted  it,  "  Tell  my  brethren  I  ascend  td 
my  Father  and  your  Father  f."  Luke  and  Mark 
recount  the  ascension,  "  While  he  blessed  Ihem,  he 
was  parted  from  them^  and  ascended  up  into  hea-' 

*  Psalm  Ixviii.  IS.  f  John  xx.  17. 
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ven  *."  They  did  not  see  him  when  he  rose,  for  his 
subsequent  appearance  was  an  evidence  of  his  re- 
surrection ;  but  it  was  necessaij  for  them  to  see  him 
ascend.  And  as  we  learn  from  the  account  in  Actsjj 
they  had  full  and  complete  eyidence  of  it  Should  it  be 
asked  why  Christ  did  hot  ascendin  the  presence  of 
the  Jewish  nation  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  God's 
design  was  to  bring  men  to  salvation  by  an  exercise 
of  faith.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  might  also 
have  ascribed  this,  as  they  did  Jiis  other  miracles, 
to  the  agency  of  Beelzebub. 

For  further  remarks  upon  Christ's  Ascension,  as 
also  upon  his  Session  and  Second  Coming^  see  Part 
III,  Article  VI.  where  they  are  fiilly  discussed. 

Sect.  V.— Art.  V. 

OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

The  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  San,  is  rf  <me 
Substance,  Majesty,  and  Glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
and  eternal  God, 

This  article  asserts  the  divinity  of  the  Holj 
Ghost ;  and  that  he  proceeds  from  both  Father  and 
Son. 

The  distinct  actual  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
His  divinity y  and  Procession  from  the  Father  and 
Son;   are  fully  discussed  and  proved  by  Pearson 

•  Luke  xxiv.  61.  f  Ch.  i.  ver.  10. 
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by  precisely  the  same  arguments  as  by  Burnet  *.  It 
will  therefore  only  be  necessary  here  to  speak  of 
His  influences  and  operations.  These  may  be  di- 
vided into  extraordinary  and  ordinary.  The  former 
were  confined  to  the  times  in  which  Christianity 
was  first  promulgated,  imtil  its  establishment ;  and 
the  latter  are  given  to  all  men,  in  affording  them 
inward  and  secret  assistance  to  become  good.  The 
former  enabled  the  Apostles  to  "  speak  vrith  tongues;'* 
"  to  do  signs  and  wonders ;"  and  the  success  of 
the  Gospel  is  always  ascribed  to  "  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  f."  The  latter  is  proved  by 
Christ's  answer  to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  % ;"  and  fi:om  Peter's  Sermon,  "  Re- 
pent and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  promise  is  to  you 
and  to  your  children^  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off, 
{i.  e,  distant  generations,)  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call  §." 

The  earliest  controversy  on  this  subject  was  in 
the  fourth  century,  when  Macedonius,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  deposed. 

•  For  which  see  Part  III.  Article  8.    The  remainder  of  this 
Article  is  &om  Tomline. 
t  Rom.  zv.  19.  X  John  iil  6.  §  Acts  ii.  38,  S9. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

On  the  Sixth  J  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Articles; 
concerning  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

Sect.  I. — Art.  VI. 

OF  THE    SUFFICIENCY  OF  HOIiY    SCRIFTUBE 

FOB   SALVATION. 

Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  tBhst- 

soever  is  not  read  therein^  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  ^ht 

required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  nn  artide  ^  Ae 

Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  sahfotion.     In  the  mm 

of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do  understand  those  Canonical  Books  if  tii 

Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  dotit  is 

the  Church, 

Of  the   names  and  number  of  the  canonical  books.    Genesis,  Exoiui 

Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth  ;  The  fint 

book  of  Samuel,  The  second  book  of  Samuel;  The  first  hook  rf  B»gh 

The  second  book  of  Kings  ;  The  first  book  qf  Chronicles,  The  secssi 

hook  of  Chronicles  /  The  first  book  of  Esdras  •,  The  second  book  4 

Esdras  •  /  The  book  of  Esther  ;  The  book  of  Job  ;  The  Psabns ;  Tin 

Proverbs  /  Ecclesiastes  or  Preacher ;  Cantica  or  Song  ff  Sdmsss : 

Four  Prophets,  the  Greater ;  Twelve  Prophets,  the  Less. 

And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith,)  the  Church  doth  read  for  mw 

•  These  books  are  also  styled  the  books  of  Ezra  stnd  Nehemiah. 
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pie  of  life,  and  instruction  pf  manners,  but  yet  it  doth  not  apj^y  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine.     Such  are  these  following : — 

The  third  book  of  Esdras,  The  fourth  book  of  Esdras ;  The  book  of 
Tobias  /  The  book  of  Judith ;  The  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther  ;  The 
book  of  Wisdom ;  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siraeh  ;  Bantch  the  Prophet ;  The 
Song  of  ike  three  Children ;  The  History  of  Sueannah  ;  Of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  ;  Ifte  Prayer  of  Matuiases  ;  The  first  book  of  Maccabees^ 
The  second  book  of  Maccabees. 

AU  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do 
receive,  and  account  them  canonical. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  allowed,  by  the 
members  of  the  Popish  Church  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  point  in  question  is,  do  they  contain  all  neces- 
sary information  for  our  salvation  ?  The  Papists  as- 
sert the  equal  validity  of  oral  tradition  with  that  of 
Scripture.  Now  it  appears  that  when  man's  life 
was  extended  to  such  a  length  as  in  the  first  ages, 
so  that  Methuselah  and  Shem  could  connect  Adam 
and  Abraham ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  thus  given  to  oral  tradition,  the 
purity  of  the  primaeval  religion  was  corrupted.  This 
happened  not  only  in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  also  of 
Abraham ;  so  that  God  was  obliged  to  make  an  espe- 
cial revelation  to  him,  and  to  choose  himself  a 
people  who  might  preserve  his  true  worship.  The 
Mosaic  institution  too,  though  designed  but  for  one 
nation,  had  all  its  rules  committed  to  writing.  Is  it 
not  improbable  that  God  should  make  sudi  a  provi- 

a4 
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sion  for  a  partial  religion,  and  not  for  the  religion 
designed  for  the  whale  world  f  Besides  if  same  pre- 
cepts were  given  us  in  writing,  why  not  all  ?  the 
importance  of  the  matter  seems  to  demand  it. 

The  tendency  of  traditions  to  corrupt  the  truth, 
is  shewn  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  They  had  the 
whole  of  their  law  written ;  yet  they  had  adopted  a 
number  of  traditions,  to  which  they  attached  great 
importance,  but  which  led  them  into  grievous  mis- 
takes. In  fact,  it  was  this,  that  caused  them  to  re- 
ject Christ ;  because  through  their  traditional  glosses 
of  Scripture,  they  had  been  led  to  expect  the  Mes- 
sias  to  be  a  mighty  temporal  prince. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  any  doctrines  of  faith  or  practice  to 
be  delivered  by  oral  tradition :  hence  we  conclude 
that  Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. Indeed  St.  John  appears  to  indicate  that 
his  writings  alone  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
"  These  things  were  written  that  ye  might  believe, 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life.*'  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  frequently  referred  to  the  written  law, 
but  never  to  the  traditions;  on  the  contrary,  they 
condemned  them.  And  we  find  our  Saviour  reprov- 
ing the  Jews  severely  for  "  making  the  law  of  God 
of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.**  The  an- 
cient Fathers  also  placed  no  reliance  on  tradition. 
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but  constantlj  maintamed  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  we  conclude  that  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  that  what  may  be  fidrly  proved  from  it,  by 
strict  and  lawful  deduction,  is  to  be  believed  as  an 
object  of  faith,  but  not  otherwise  *. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  Apocryphal  Books. 
They  contain  no  prophecy ;  indeed  they  were  writ- 
ten after  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased ;  they  were 
not  in  the  Jewish  Canon ;  and  they  were  not  once 
quoted  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  They  were  re- 
jected by  the  primitive  Church,  and  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  canon ;  till  the  fourth  sit- 
ting of  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  them  all,  ex- 
cept the  prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the  fourth  book  of 
Esdras.  This  is  one  of  the  many  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  Romish  Churches. 

*  Buraet  here  enters  into  a  long  dissertation,  to  prove  that  only 
the  books  which  we  receive  are  canonicaL  He  first  shews  it  of  the 
books  of  die  New  Testament,  by  arguments  similar  to  those  made 
use  of  in  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  **  On  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament ;"  and  also  in  Part  IL  Paley's  first  Proposition, 
section  9,  which  see.  He  then  shews  it  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  firom  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  the 
Jewish  Canon,  and  other  arguments  similar  to  those  in  Part  I.  "  On 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  particularly  from  pages  7  to 
17,  which  see  also. 
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Sect.  II.— Art.  VII. 

THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  OU  T§iim»9nt  it  nt  e§nirarjf  io  Ut$  New s  fir  boik  in  Ou  (Mmd 
Sew  Testament,  everlntHug  l^e  it  ojjfered  U  manhimd  by  Christy  «Ao 
it  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man; 
wherefore  they  are  not  to  he  heard  which  fiign  that  the  oid  Fathers 
did  look  only  fir  transitory  promises, 

AWwmgk  the  law  given  from  God  by  Motes  at  touching  ceremomet  atd 
ritet,  dost  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor  the  civU  precepts  thereof  ought 
of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  commonwealth,  yet  notudthstanding 
HO  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the  am- 
mandments  which  are  called  moral. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament;  in  both  everlasting  life  is  offered  to 
mankind  by  Christ.  The  promise  recorded  in  Ge- 
nesis to  Eve ;  to  Abraham  "  in  thy  seed  shall  aH 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;"  which  Paul  ex- 
pressly applies  to  Christ,  "  the  Scripture  foreseeing 
that  God  would  justify  the  heathens  through  faith, 
preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
In  thee  shall  *,"  &c  :  in  Jerenriah,  when  describing 
a  neiv  spiiitual  covenant  which  God  would  make 
witli  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  one,  He 
says,  "  I  wiU  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
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write  it  in  their  hearts  *:"  in  .Isaiah,  "  I  will  give 
thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  f :''  and  in  the  me- 
morable prophecy  of  Isaiah  ( :  all  so  decidedly 
point  to,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  coye- 
nant,  that  nothing  fiirther  need  be  added,  to  i^ew 
that  Christ  came  "  to  fulfil  the  prophets."  More- 
over, the  predictions  of  Daniel  limited  the  time 
(468  years,)  within  which  the  Messias  would  ap- 
pear ;  Malachi  predicts  that  the  ^'  Messias  should 
come  whilst  the  second  temple  stood ;"  and  Haggai 
says,  that  ^^  the  desire  of  all  nations  should  enter  the 
second  temple,"  which  temple  has  long  been  de- 
stroyed :  so  that  if  Jesus  be  not  the  Christ,  no  other 
can  be  §. 

Christ  is  the  only  Mediator ;  for,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  "  tliere  is  but  one  God  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  ||." 

The  ancient  Jews  did  look  for  something  more 
than  transitory  promises.  This  is  evident  from 
many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  ea:  gra. 
**  Though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
I  shall  see  God  1[."  And  David  says,  "  When  I 
awake  up  in  thy  righteousness,  I  shall  be  satisfied 

•  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  t  Isai.  xlix.  6.  J  Isai.  liii. 

§  See  Part  III.  pages  172,  173. 

y  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  'II  Job  xix.  26. 
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with  it  *.**  Daniel  also,  ^^  Many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life)  some  to  everlasting  contempt  f.'*  The  con- 
tests between  the  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees,  evince 
that  the  resorrection  was  in  a  great  measure  be- 
lieved ;  and  Christ* s  answer  to  the  Sadducees  shews 
that  such  a  belief  might  be  gathered  firom  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  J :" 
as  also  when  He  told  them,  ^  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  §." 
Enoch^s  and  Elijah's  translation  must  have  given 
them  some  idea  of  it  Yet  after  aU,  they  had  no 
positive  and  clear  promise ;  ^^  they  saw  through  a 
glass  darkly  f  *  and  it  was  for  Christ  to  bring  life 
and  immortality  fully  to  lights  and  to  shew  us  the 
path  to  pardon  and  salvation. 

The  merits  of  Christ's  death  might  very  well  be 
applicable  to  those  who  died  before  His  appearance ; 
as  in  God's  prescience,  He  was  ^^  the  Lamb  slam 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  the  thing  being 
as  certain  in  His  view  before,  as  it  was  after  it  was 
done ;  so  that  in  virtue  of  His  sacrifice,  those  who 
conformed  to  the  conditions  of  the  dispensation 
vouchsafed  to  them,  would  be  partakers  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  that  sacrifice. 

•  Psalm  xvii.  15.  f  Dan.  xii.  2. 

I  Matt.  xui.  29.  §  John  y.  39. 
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With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Article — ^flie 
Law  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  religiaus  ce- 
remonies; political  regulations:  and  moral  pre^ 
cepts.  The  two  former  were  blended  together,  and 
designed  to  keep  the  Jews  a  distinct  people  firom 
the  Gentiles,  until  the  time  came  when  He  would 
make  "  a  new  covenant  with  them.**  In  fact,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the 
law  should  bind  those  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. All  the  world  (for  whom  Christianity  is 
designed)  could  not,  morally  speaking,  go  up  once  a 
year  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  since  its  de- 
struction, that  performance  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Neither  could  all  the  peculiar  political  regulations 
be  complied  with  by  the  different  nations  of  the 
world,  for  some  of  them  had  a  peculiar  application; 
the  injunctions,  for  instance,  to  destroy  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations,  and  take  possession  of  their  coun- 
try* 

On  the  contrary,  the  moral  precepts  being  found- 


*  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  tome 
statutes  are  said  to  be  **  established  fir  ever ;"  for  it  is  evident  ^t 
this  phrase  is  only  used  to  distinguish  those  ordinances  which  were 
to  be  of  constant  obligation  to  the  Israelites,  in  opposition  to  those 
which  were  merely  temporary,  and  to  be  observed  only  in  their 
march  through  the  wilderness. 
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ed  on  the  immatable  principles  of  right  and  wrong  *, 
must  be  equally  bindhig  upon  all  men.  In  this 
aeuie  it  is  evident  that  Christ  speaks,  when  He  says, 
*^  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  pass  away  from  the  law  till  all  be 
lulfiUed."* 

Sect.  III.— Art.  VIII. 

OF  THE  THREE  CREEDS. 

The  three  Creeds,  Nice  Creed,  Athantuiui  Creed,  and  that  wMeh  it 
cmmmonly  called  tite  jtpottle^  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  recehei 
mud  beUeoed,  for  theg  mag  be  proved  by  most  certain  tcarrauii  qf 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  doctrines  which  the  Creeds  contain,  have 
been  proved  already,  (particularly  in  Part  III.)— 
The  Greek  word  for  Creed  is  avfifioXov  (symbol), 
which  implies  most  probably  a  sign  or  watchword, 
to  distinguish  the  orthodox  from  heretic  Christians. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  at  Nice,  in  Bitby- 
nia,  (A.D.  325)  as  far  as  the  words  "  Holy  Ghost;** 
the  remainder  was  added  in  381.  The  words  "  from 
the  Son,"  refening  to  the  Holy  Ghost's  procession 

*  Burnet  here  enters  into  a  discussion  on  the  abstract  principles 

of  morality,  the  foundation  of  which  is  religion ;  and  then  shews  hour 

rererence  for  God  (which  is  the  foundation  of  religion)  is  necessarily 

connected  with  the  observance  of  His  laws,  as  contained  in  the  decs- 

iogue. 
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from  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Father,  were  inserted 
in  447.  The  addition  was  made  at  Constantinople, 
and  generally  received  :  the  insertion  was  made  in 
Spain,  and  was  not  received  by  the  Roman  Church 
till  883 ;  neither  is  it  yet  by  the  Greek  Church. 

77ie  Athanasian  Creed  was  not  written  by  him 
whose  name  it  bears,  but  100  years  after  his  death 
(A.D.  600.) — As  to  the  damnatory  clauses  it  con- 
tains, it  may  be  observed,  that  as  a  belief  in  Christ, 
as  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  full  sense  and  latitude  of 
the  term  as  it  stands  in  Scripture,  is  necessary  to 
Salvation ;  so  these  condemnatory  expressions  are 
only  applicable  to  those,  who,  with  foil  opportunity 
of  light  and  instruction,  reject  the  Gospel  truth,  and 
choose  darkness  rather  than  light : — ^the  Athanasian 
Creed  being  only  a  more  particular  explication  of 
what  is  generally  asserted  in  the  two  other  Creeds. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Apostles^  Creed  was  writ- 
ten by  them ;  indeed,  as  was  before  observed,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  established 
formulary  of  words,  on  doctrinal  points,  for  some 
time.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  this  Creed 
occurs  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  Creeds  being  human  compositions,  our 
Church  has  stated  they  are  to  be  received,  only  be- 
cause they  accord  with,  and  may  be  proved  firom, 
Scripture. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Drom  iheNinth  to  the  Eighteenth  Article, (inclusive.) 
Concerning  Christians,  as  Individuals. 

Sect.  I. — Art.  IX. 

OF  ORIGINAL  OR   BIRTH    SIN. 

Origmal  sin  ttandeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do 
vtunly  tcdk,  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man^  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness ^  and  is  of  his  oum 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the 
spirit ;  and  therefore  in  every  person  bom  into  this  world,  it  deserveth 
Ood^s  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of  nature  dothr^ 
main,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated ;  whereby  the  lust  ofthejksk, 
called  in  the  Greek,  ^PONHMA  2APK02,  which  some  do  expound 
the  wisdom,  some  the  sensuality,  some  the  affection,  and  some  the  de- 
sire of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And  although  there 
is  no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  ^t  the 
Apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence  and  Utst  hath  of  itself  the 
nature  of  sin. 

That  we  all  inherit  not  only  a  nature  subject  to 
death,  but  also  a  disposition  prone  to  sin,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression,  may  be  shewn  thus  : 
Adam's  nature  appe^ii^  \.o  Ivave  been  immortaly  from 
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the  denunciation  of  death  pronounced  against  him 
if  he  sinned;  this  death  did  not  take  place  imme- 
diately; and  therefore  we  conclude  it  must  have 
meant  a  change  in  his  constitution^  making  him 
liahle  to  death.  This  change,  it  is  evident,  we  suffer 
the  effects  of;  for  "  in  Adam  all  die.'* — ^But  there  is 
a  more  serious  change  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin :  the  change  of  heart  and  disposition; — 
of  that  pure  nature,  in  which  man  was  originally 
formed,  when  "  God  made  man  upright  *,"  and  "  in 
His  own  image  t?"  holy  and  pure.  Whereas  **  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  J,"  so  that  now 
we  are  no  longer  innocent ;  "  the  imagination  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  § ;"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  our  experience,  that  man  inherits  an  evil 
and  corrupt  nature  :  and  that  his  ^^  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity against  God  ||."  Now  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  suppose,  that  a  pure  Creator  should  have  made  a 
sinful  creature  :  and  tiiere  is  no  possible  way  of  ac- 
counting for  our  general  depravity,  but  by  our  in- 
heriting it  from  our  father  who  fell.  "  By  one 
man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners  ^." — 
On  this  is  foimded  the  plan  of  our  redemption 
through  a  Saviour ;  whose  imputed  merits,  and  con- 

•  Eccles.  vii.  29.  f  Gen.  i.  27.  X  Rom.  v.  12. 

§  Gen.  viii.  21.  II  Rom.  viii.  7*  'i  ^Usai.  nA^. 
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fencd  graces,  are  commensurate  with  theinhaM  I  at 
and  actual  guilt;  and  efficacious  to  renew  flieU  ||rt 
image  of  God  in  man's  souL     Infants  and  ifiok 
could  not  actually  commit  sin ;  how  then  are  well 
understand  ^'  there  is  none  that  doth  not  comait 
sin,  no  not  one  ;**  if  we  do  not  admit  a  natural  coi' 
ruption  derived  from  Adam  i    Neither  is  there  so; 
injustice  in  this,  as  Christ  is  a  sufficient  satis&ctks 
and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wcnid.—   |  ^ 
Neither  again,  are  many  passages  in  Scripture,  pff- 
ticulariy  in  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  expfr 
cable  on  any  other  supposition  than  this. 

This  infection  doth  also  remain  in  the  regenerad' 
This  is  evident  frqm  every  one's  experience ;  and  we 
have  the  words  of  St  Paul  as  a  testimony,  ^*  the  flcA 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  Ae 
flesh,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  ye  would*/ 
and  he  warns  them  "  to  flee  from  fleshly  Insts." 
Now  these  words  were  addressed  to  persons  who 
had  been  baptizedy  and  whom  the  Apostle  neverthe- 
less considered  as  liable  to  the  infection  of  nature, 
contracted  by  man's  fall. 

To  true  believers  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no 
condemnation ;  yet  in  them,  the  very  concupiscence 
or  inclination  to  sin,  though  not  ripening  into  an 

•GaL  V.  17. 
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.  actual  tranfigression,  or  a  consent  to  transgresgioii, 
yet  has  in  it  the  nattwe  of  sin. 

Sect.  II.— Art.  X. 

OF  FREE   WILL. 

J%e  condition  of  man  cgfter  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannei  turn 
and  prepare  kimeelf  hy  hU  own  naturtU  strength  and  good  um'ks  l» 
Jaithf  and  calling  upon  God,  Wherefore  we  luwe  no  power  to  do  good 
works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  Godf  without  the  grace  tf  God  bp 
Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  unth 
us  when  we  have  that  good  wiU, 

A  rational  nature  is  not  determined,  like  matter^ 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  another  body  upon  it ;  but 
by  the  process  of  thought  and  reflection,  it  chooses 
and  determines.  Now  every  one  must  be  conscious 
that  he  has  this  power  of  reflecting  and  determining^ 
,and  acting  according  to  the  dictate  of  his  will ;  in- 
deed without  this  free  agency,  no  acti(Mi  can  be  mo- 
rally good  or  bad.  Our  nature  and  dispositions 
bowever  are  so  c<»Tupted,  that,  of  ourselves,  we  are 
not  able  to  resist  our  evil  passions,  and  follow  good 
works,  without  God's  preventing  and  assisting  grace. 
This  was  acknowledged  by  holy  men  of  old ;  David 
{»rays  to  God,  ^^  to  open  his  eyes,  to  guide  and  di- 
rect him,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him*." 

*  Psalm  cxix.  18,  33,  35,  and  ?M\m- Vi.  \^, 
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The  Oospel  shews  us  that  even  under  its  light  we 
stand  in  need  of  God's  grace ;  ^^  It  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you  hoth  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure  *  ;**  *^  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves 
to  do  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God  t."  How  the  impressions  of  God*s  grace  aie 
made  upon  our  minds,  we  know  not,  no  more  than 
we  know  of  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  done.  That  there  is  a  preventing 
{id.  est.  a  leading  or  directing,)  gracey  by  which  the 
will  is  moved  and  disposed  to  turn  to  God,  appears 
from  many  passages  of  Scripture;  e.  g.  we  read|, 
that  "  God  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  so  that  she 
attended  to  the  things  spoken  of  Paul."  The  con- 
version of  Saint  Paul  is  a  strong  instance  of  it 
Christ  also  tells  us,  "  None  can  come  to  me  except 
the  Father  draw  him."  This  Grace  of  God,  how- 
ever, is  not  irresistible,  for  we  find  St  Paul  saying, 
*^  Quench  not  the  Spirit ;"  and  Stephen  rebuked  the 
Jews,  because  they  did  "  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost  § :"  but  it  may  inspire  us  with  good  thoughts, 
dispose  us  to  do  our  duty,  and  give  us  that  measure 
of  help,  which  our  depraved  nature  stands  in  need 
of,  to  enable  us  to  please  God.  It  does  not  destroy 
our  free-agency,  for  we  may  listen  to  it  or  not  as  we 

•  Phil.  ii.  13.  f  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

\  Acta  x^\.  \4  \  Acts  vii.  61. 
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please ;  only  God  is  always  ready  to  hear  us,  when 
we  ask  sincerely,  promising  to  give  his  holy  Spirit 
to  every  one  that  asketh  aright.  ^^  Let  us  (therefore) 
work  out  our  own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  work- 
eth  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure *." 

Sect.  III. — Art.  XI. 

OF  THE   justification   OF  MAN. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jems  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  de- 
sertfings ;  wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  ex- 
pressed  in  the  homily  of  Just^ation, 

The  term  Justification,  in  Scripture,  means  a  per- 
son's being  accounted  righteous,  or  being  placed  in 
a  state  of  imputed  righteousness  before  God,  though 
strictly  speaking  he  is  not  really  such  in  himself. 
Justification  has  reference  to  this  present  life,  sal- 
vation  refers  to  the  next ;  e,  g.  ^^  Being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  he  saved  from  wrath  through 

himt." 

This  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  was  di- 
rected against  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  of  the 
efficacy  of  human  merit.    The  Latin  Article  says, 

*  For  more  on  this  point,  see  the  17th  Article.       f  ^om,  v.  9. 
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M  T^Xkixaok  prapier  meritum  Domini  ac  Serratani 
Jesa  Chritti  per  fidem,  non  propter  meriia  et  open 
nostra;''  **  only  &n  account  of  Chrises  merits  throng 
fiuthy  not  on  account  of  our  own  worksy'*  where  Ibeie 
is  no  opposition  oi faith  to  works ;  but  the  merit  d 
Jesus  Christ  is  opposed  to  the  merit  of  our  uforitt* 

Faith  is  the  means ;  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the 
only  meritorious  cause.  And  as  God^  of  his  free 
goodness,  without  any  previous  holiness  or  obedi- 
ence on  our  part,  haih  offered  a  covenant,  by  which 
those  that  beUeve  and  accept  it  shall  be  absolved 
from  sin,  and  put  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
Himself ;  He  is  therefore  said  to  justify  \x»  freely  by 
his  Grace,  through  the  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus, 
there  being  nothing  on  our  part  to  deserve  or  pro- 
cure it. 

When,  however,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  "  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;"  we  must 
also  recollect  that  he  says,  "  faith  without  woits  is 
dead*."    To  reconcile  the  last  quotation  but  one, 

*  Burnet  here  explains  faith  to  mean  generally  *  the  whole 
complex  of  Christianity/  as  the  law  means  '  the  whole  complex  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation ;'  so  that  faith,  in  this  enlarged  sense  of  iti 
must  receive  not  only  the  doctrines  and  Uessings,  hut  also  die  jVC* 
cepU  of  the  Gospel ;  acknowledging  Christ  in  His  threefold  character 
of  Prophet  to  teacYi,  ^Pi\e%\,lo  «8ive,  and  King  to  rule  over  ut. 
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with  what  St.  James  says,  '^  A  man  is  justified  bj 
works,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  we  must  recoUect 
that  Paul  had,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  di* 
Tided  all  mankind  into  two  classes ;  those  who  were 
'  in  the  law,'  and  those  who  were  ^  without  the  law,* 
that  is,  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  passage  under  consideration  he  addresses  him- 
self to  those  Judaizing  Christians  who  contended 
for  the  observance  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law, 
on  the  part  of  Grentiles,  as  being  essential  to  justi- 
fication. 

Hence,  by  justification  he  cleaiiy  in  this  place 
means,  the  entrance  upon  a  state  of  justification ; 
and  from  this  he  excludes  the  Mosaical  outward 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  unnecessary.  This  be- 
ing, however,  soon  perverted  to  signify,  that  faith 
alcnej  mthout  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  would 
be  all  that  was  necessary.  Saint  James  writes,  that 
^^  a  man  is  justified  by  his  works,  and  not  by  fiedth 
only  f  he  does  not  say  by  works  of  the  laWj  but 
only  by  his  works.  Now  faith,  in  this  latter  pas- 
sage, evidently  means  a  bare  belief  ia  Christianity, 
dwelling  only  in  the  understanding ;  and  not  that 
good  proper  faith  influencing  the  hearty  which 
worketh  by  love.  Paul  shews  that  faith  places  a 
man  in  a  justified  state ;  James  tells  us  that  good 

10 
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mrnrkg  aie  ufcemiri,  to  keep  kim  im  that  state.  As 
a  proof  that  St.  P^  meRiis  thus,  we  may  observe 
tbat  whcnerer  he  tremts  opoo  justificadon,  he  insists 
ptfticiikriT  opoo  good  worics,  as  absolutely  neces- 
saiT  to  final  salratioii ;  ^  K I  have  all^tYA,  and  not 
ckmritfy  I  am  nothing." 

In  considering  this  artide,  it  will  be  well  to 
l>ear  in  mind,  that  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  £edth, 
Itruiy  and  dead;  the  one  a  dry,  histariccU  sort 
of  fidth,  such  as  CTen  derils  possess ;  the  other  an 
imjlmemtial  one,  operating  on  our  lives :  so  there 
are  itco  sorts  of  work?, — moral  and  ceremomal. 
It  is  observable  also,  that  St  Paul  never  says  man 
is  not  justified  by  works,  but  always,  by  the  works 
(^tke  law. 

This  doctrine  is  full  of  comfort,  because  if  we  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  our  own  inherent  merits 
and  justice,  we  should  have  reason  to  be  alarmed ; 
but  as  faith  is  the  condition  appointed  by  God  tot 
our  salvation,  we  rest  upon  his  infallible  promises, 
that  so  we  shall  be  finally  accepted. 
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Sect.  IV.— Art.  XII. 

OF   GOOD   WORKS. 

Albeit  that  Good  Works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after 

JuttijScation,  cannot  put  away  our  sins  and  endure  the  severity  of  Goffs 

judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and 

do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by 

them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by 

thefruit. 

This  Article  was  not  among  those  of  1552,  but 
was  added  in  1562.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  "  that  our  works  have  perfection 
and  merit  in  them,  to  deserve  eternal  life.'*  Where- 
as our  Church  holds,  that  even  the  best  works  have 
some  alloy  and  mixture  of  frailty  in  them,  so  as  not 
to  endure  the  severity  of  God's  scrutiny.  Never- 
theless that  good  works,  springing  out  of  a  true 
Christian  faith,  are  pleasing  to  God  in  Christ,  is 
manifest  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
Exhortations  to  practise  them  abound  in  it  e,  g.  ''  To 
do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  ♦."  Yet  they 
are  not  so  meritoriotis  as  to  put  away  sin;  finr 
it  is  through  Christ  alone,  that  we  can  obtain  remis- 

*  Heb.xiiuin. 
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8ion  of  sins.  Troe  faith  and  good  woiks  aie  in- 
separable ;  being  as  necessaxily  connected,  as  a  tree 
and  its  fruit  "  Faith  if  it  have  not  works  is  deadV 
The  true  Christian  doctrine  is,  that  good  works  are 
indUpensablej  but  not  sufficietU,  for  salvation. 

Sect.  V.— Art.  XIII. 

OF  WORKS   BEFORE    JUSTIFICATION. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiraium  if  Bis  Sfiritt 
are  not  pleasant  to  Ood,  foratmmek  as  tkoy  spring  net  offitUhinJesiu 
Christ!  neither  do  they  make  Men,  meet^  to  repeiwe  grata,  or(as^ 
school  authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  eongruity;  yea  rather,  fir  Aai 
they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  trilled  and  commanded  them  to  be  done, 
we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

We  must  here  consider  the  actions  of  men  in  two 
points  of  view,  abstractedly  and  relatively^  h  bad 
man  may  do  an  action  in  itself  good ;  but  not  so  in 
respect  of  the  doer.  God  considers  the  principle, 
end,  and  motive,  and  all  other  concomitants.  Now 
as  we  all  by  nature  are  prone  to  sin,  and  corrupt) 
until  the  grace  of  God  changes  and  purifies  oor 
hearts ;  it  follows,  that  our  works  before  such  chaogo 
take  place,  do  necessarily  partake  of  that  corrnp* 
tion  ;  that  as  they  are  not  done  in  strict  conformi^ 

^  James  ii.  20. 
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to  His  will;   or,  in  other  words,  as  they  do  not 
spring  out  of  a  lively  faith ;  there  will  be  some  lurk- 
ing principle,  some  worldly  design,  to  max  their 
beauty,  and  render  them  undeserving  of  God's  fa- 
vour.   We  find  even  Saint  Paul  (speaking  of  his 
state  before  his  conversion,)    though    enlightened 
by  a  divine  revelation,  and  living  after  the  straitest 
sect  of  his  religion,  exclaiming,  that  ^^  in  his  flesh 
dwelt  no  good  thing  ;*'  that  he  could  not  do  the 
good  he  wished,  through  the  ^^  sin  that  dwelt  in 
him."    Hence  we  conclude,  that  *^  they  that  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God^/'    Though  the  ac- 
tions of  all  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ, 
are  thus  held  to  be  relatively  sinful,  however  a&- 
stracteMy  good ;  yet  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and 
that  those  who  knew  Him  not,  and  have  been  *^  a 
law  unto  themselves,"  will  also  reap  the  benefit  of 
His  sacrifice* 

*  Rom.  viii.  8. 
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Sect.  VI.~Akt.  XIV. 

OF  WORKS   OF  SUPEREROGATION. 

Ftimmfmr^  Works^  Utides,  over  amd  above  GctTi  eammandments,  wMA 
tkep  emU  works  of  tmpererogatiom,  ea$mot  be  taught  without  arrogm/t 
amd  impiety ;  for  by  them  wten  do  declare  that  they  do  not  only  render 
mmto  God  at  wmeh  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  fir 
His  sake  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required;  whereas  Christ  saUk 
plainly,  when  ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded  you,  say,  we  are 
unprofUable  servants. 

This  Article  is  directed  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic doctrine,  by  which  it  was  held  **  that  men 
could  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  ;"  and  that  by 
certain  men^s  following  certain  strict  rules,  a  trea- 
sure of  merits  was  laid  up,  as  in  a  bank,  of  which 
the  Pope  was  keeper,  and  which  was  placed  at  his 
disposal,  to  be  communicated  to  those  who  needed*. 
Now  the  precepts  in  the  Gospel,  being  so  full  and 
comprehensive,  commanding  us  to  love  God  with  all 
our  heart  and  soul ;  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves ;  and  to  be  perfect,  even  as  God  is  perfect  ;— 
it  follows,  that  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  is  ar- 

*  These  pretended  merits  were  at  last  actually  set  for  sale,  in  die 
shape  of  absolutions  and  indulgencies ;  and  matters  proceeded  to  80 
gross  a  pitch  of  euormity ,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  Refomuitioii. 
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rogant  and  impious;  and  contrary  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture^  which  tells  us,  when  we 
have  done  all,  to  confess  ourselves  improfitable  ser- 
vants* 

Sect.  VII.— Art.  XV. 

OF   CHRIST  ALONE    WITHOUT   SIN. 

CkrUt,  in  the  truth  of  mr  nature,  woe  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things 
(tin  only  excepted),  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in  his/esh 
and  in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who,  by 
sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  shouid  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ; 
cstd  sin,  as  St,  John  saith,  was  not  in  him.  But  all  we  the  rest 
(although  baptized  and  bom  again  in  Christ),  yet  offend  in  many 
things  ;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us, 

Chrisf  s  freedom  from  sin,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
flesh,  appears  through  his  whole  life,  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospels :  and  it  is  also  expressly  asserted ; 
'^  Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
mouth*.**  "In  Him  is  no  sinf.**  The  idea  of 
Christ's  peccability  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  Socinian  doctrine  of  denying  his  divinity.  He 
came  to  be  "  a  Lamb  without  spot**  The  Paschal 
Lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ ;  it  was  without  spot  or 
blemish ;   and  Christ,  being  spotless  from  sin,  is 

•  1  Peter  iL  22.  t  1  John,  3—6. 
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thence  tmly  called  ^  our  pmssorer  *.**    '^  Beheld  Hm 
Lamb  of  God  f."* 

That  we,  and  all  others,  saye  Christ,  axe  siii£b1, 
and  firequentlj  commit  sin,  cannot  reasonabfy  be 
doubted ;  **  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceife 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  :^  we  are  tan^ 
by  Christ,  in  our  daily  prayers,  to  say,  '^  Ibrgive  ns 
our  trespasses.*'  We  find  the  inspired  Apostles 
themselves  recording  their  own  failing.  And  when 
we  are  directed  to  be  "holy,  as  Christ  was  holy;*' 
it  evidently  implies  an  imitation^  as  &x  as  we  can; 
and  not  an  absolute  equality  of  attainment ;  just  as 
we  understand  the  direction  "  to  be  perfect,  even  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Sect.  VIII.— Art.  XVI. 

OF   SIN  AFTER  BAPTISM* 

Not  every  deadly  tts,  wiUmglp  committed  after  bapOnnf  is  Sin  Mgaksi 
the  Holy  Ghost,  aud  unpardouable  ;  wherefore  the  grant  of  repBHte/M 
is  not  to  he  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  m  after  baptism.  Jfter  w 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given,  and 
fall  into  sin  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  may  rise  ogam  and  ametd 
our  lives  f  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  eondemnedy  which  say,  Aey  tt» 
no  more  sin  as  long  ofi  they  Uve  here,  or  deny  the  place  qfforgivemtt  to 
such  as  truly  repent. 

This  article  was  directed  against  the  doctrine 
which  some  enthusiasts  held,  who  denied  the  effi- 

•  I  Cot.  n.  7.  t  J<An  i  29. 
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cttoy  of  repentance  for  some  i^s ;  and  of  others,  who 
believed  in  the  sinless  perfection  cfi  those  thaA  had 
once  received  divine  grace. 

With  respect  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cludst  introduces  the  mention  of  this  sin,  will  con- 
vince us,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  apply  it  to  those 
wito  attributed  his  miracles  to  Beelzebub.  Accord* 
ing  to  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  Christ  himself  says^ 
^  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  agaiilst  the  Son  off 
Ma/ny  it  shall  be  foi^ven  him ;  but  whosbever  bias- 
{^lemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost>  it  shall  not  be 
fergiven*.^'  It  is  here  evident  that  the  reviling  of 
Christ  and  his  miracles,  could  not  be  meant.  But 
it  seems  to  point  particularly  to  the  times  of  the  otU" 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghosty  when  by  its  influences, 
it  enabled  the  Apostles  to  give  the  fullest  and 
idearest  possible  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whoever  should  then  reject  this  clear 
testimony  would  evince  so  invincible  an  obstinacy 
of  mind,  and  such  a  determination  to  refuse  the 
proffered  mercy  of  God,  as  to  draw  down  upon  him- 
self the  highest  punishment,  in  being  given  up  to 
himself,  and  being  consequently  rendered  obnoxi- 
ous to  eternal  damnation.    No  further  proof  could 

*  Luke  xii.  10.    Matt  xii.  32. 
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be  given ;  that  was  the  cansuvtnuUion  of  evidence; 
and  whoever  rejected  it,  would  possess  no  fuither 
means  of  saving  himself  fronoi  condenuiation  *• 

There  seems  no  reason  that  we  should  think  this 
sin  can  now  be  committed.  When  St.  John  says 
*^  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,*'  it  is  supposed  he  meant 
the  above,  which  of  course  was  confined  to  the 
Apostolic  days.  The  exhortations  to  amendment 
and  repentance,  in  the  epistles,  are  all  addressed  to 
those  who  had  been  baptized ;  consequently  we  hare 
the  Apostle's  authority  in  maintaining  that  sin  nuf 
be  committed  after  baptism.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
though  it  influences  our  souls,  does  not  destroy  oor 
free  agency ;  and  therefore  we  may,  through  the 
infirmity  of  our  nature  fall  into  sin,  after  it  has  once 
purified  om:  minds:  but  we  may  repent,  and  by 
God's  help,  recover  ourselves;  for  God  declares, 
"  Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out" 

*  On  the  passage  in  Hebrews  vi.  4,  as  to  "the  impossibUity  of  tboK 
who  have  once  been  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  £Edlen  iwaji 
being  renewed  ;*'  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  who  had  fallen  awiji 
after  the  highest  possible  evidence,  and  conviction,  could  have  no- 
thing further  to  convince  them  again,  and  must  be  in  a  state  similar 
to  those  mentioned  above,  who  obstinately  refused  to  believe. 
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Sect.  IX.— Art.  XVII. 

OF  PREDESTINATION   AND   ELECTION. 

"  Predestination  to  life,  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  Ood,  whereby  (be- 
fore tJie  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,)  he  hath  constantly  decreed 
by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those 
whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by 
Christ  unto  everlasting  salvation,  at  vessels  made  to  honour.  Where- 
fore they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  ben^t  of  God,  be  called 
according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  spirit  working  in  due  season :  they 
through  grace  obey  the  calling,  they  be  justified  freely,  tliey  be  made 
sons  of  God  by  adoption,  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  be- 
gotten  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works,  and  at 
length  by  God's  mercy  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and  our  Election  in  Christ, 
is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons  and 
such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortify" 
ing  the  works  of  the  fiesh,  and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing 
up  their  mind  to  high  and  Tieavenly  things ;  as  well  because  it  doth 
greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  en- 
Joyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love 
towards  God :  so  far  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  to  have  conttntuilly  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  Pre- 
destination, is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust 
them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness  cfmost  unclean  Uving, 
no  less  perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore :  We  must  receive  God^s  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture :  and  in  our  doings,  that 
will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us 
in  the  Word  of  God.'* 

The  doctrine  spoken  of  in  this  Article  is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  questions  ia  diNYCial^ , 
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The  whole  controTersy  may  be  reduced  to  this 
point,  as  its  fountain  head ;  ^^  Upon  what  views  did 
God  form  his  purposes  and  decrees  concemmg  mao- 
kind  ?*'  Ist.  Whether  absolutely  to  magnify  his  own 
glory  and  manifest  his  attributes ;  or  2nd.  Whether 
foreseeing  the  actions  of  his  creatures  under  gifen 
circumstances,  he  formed  his  decrees  in  consequence 
thereof. 

There  are  some,  SuprcUapsartans,  who  hold  the 
former,  and  consider  that  Adam^s  lapse,  and  Christ's 
death,  together  with  His  imputed  merits  to  a  certain 
chosen  number,  who  should  be  gifted  with  his  irre- 
sistible grace,  and  thus  be  saved,  whilst  the  rest  of 
mankind  should  be  damned; — were  all  absolutely 
fixed  and  pre-ordained  by  God,  who  designed  all 
these  things  of  his  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
Of  those  who  held  the  latter  opinion,  there  are  three 
descriptions;  viz.  1st  Sublapsartans ;  who  contend 
that  Adam  was  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  sinned 
fireely ;  that  the  consequence  of  his  sin,  extending 
to  all  liis  posterity,  God  decreed  to  save  a  certain 
chosen  number^  as  before,  and  left  the  rest  to  perish 
in  their  helpless  state.     2nd.  Arminians  or  Remon- 
strantSj  who  contend  that  God  created  all  men  with 
free  liberty  of  action,  and  foreseeing  their  conduct, 
settled  all  his  decrees  in  consequence ;  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  to  every  one  of  whom  sufficient 
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aft»6tances  are  giv^i,  which  they  may  use  or  reject. 
drd.  Socinians ;  who  hold  that  God's  counsels  are 
generai^  implying  that  those  only  who  repent  and 
b^eve  the  Gospel  shall  be  saved ;  that  man  is  free 
and  uncomipt,  and  needs  no  inward  grace,  and  no 
spiritual  assistances  *• 

Without  entering  into  the  almost  endless  disquisi- 
tions on  this  subject)  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  Whom  he  (God) 
did  fcrekmw,  he  also  did  predestinate  f :  and  per- 

*  Burnet  here  enters  into  a  long  historical  account  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  yarious  branches  of  this  controversy ;  and  then 
gives  a  detail  of  the  different  tenets  of  the  sects  here  mentioned, 
togetlier  with  all  the  several  arguments  used  by  each  party  re^ 
spectivdy  to  support  their  own  tenets,  and  refute  those  <^  their  op- 
ponents. He  concludes  with  pointing  out  how  the  Ghurch  of  Eng- 
land, in  this  Article,  manifestly  discountenances  Supralapsarians  i 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  accords  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
tlie  eflkacy  of  grace ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  by  ihe  cautions  that  are 
givon  in  the  Article,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  other 
ofllees  of  the  Church,  she  favors  the  Remonstrani  or  ArminiaM  opinion, 
that  all  men  have  the  means  afforded  them,  which  they  may  use  or 
reject;  and  moreover  that  grace  is  neither  irresistible, — nor  yet, 
having  been  once  given,  is  it  impossible  for  men  to  fall  away.  He 
lus  expressed  no  opinion  of  his  own ;  but  (to  use  his  own  words) 
'<  having  laid  the  force  of  the  arguments,  as  well  as  the  wd^ht  of  the 
difficulties,  on  both  sides,  before  the  reader,  he  has  left  the  choice  as 
free  to  him  as  the  Church  has  done."  What  follows  on  this  Article 
is  from  Tomline. 

^  Romans  viii.  29. 
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sons  are  called,  '^  Elect,  according  to  ihe/oreknaW' 
ledge  of  God  ^/'  Predestination  and  electum  are 
therefore  founded  in  God^s  foreknowledge.  Now  we 
find  that  God  is  represented  in  Scripture,  as  ordain- 
ing  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ,  be* 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  it  has  pleased 
him  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  a  smaD 
portion  of  the  world  even  to  this  day ;  those  there- 
fore seem  to  be  they,  whom  God  foreknew,  and 
elected  and  predestinated  to  life ;  inasmuch  as  He 
has  given  them  the  knowledge  and  fneans  of  salva- 
tion. 

These  terms.  Predestination  and  Election,  are  ap- 
plicable, in  this  sense,  to  Christians  generallyj  in 
contradistinction  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  not 
as  distinguishing  one  set  of  Christians  firom  another. 
The  words  of  the  Article,  "  To  bring  them  by  Christ 
to  everlasting  salvation,^'  seem  only  to  imply  giving 
them  the  means  ;  for  actual  salvation  does  not  take 
place  till  the  day  of  Judgment  St.  Paul  (in  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  fi*om  which  the  beginning  of  this 
Article  is  taken)  speaking  of  Christians  in  general^ 
says,  ^^  who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  i 
holy  calling  f  :*'  Here  again  the  phrase  ''  hath 
saved  us,^'  seems  as  before  to  imply  nothing  more 
than  "  hath  given  us  the  means ;"  for  it  can  scarcely 
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be  supposed  that  all  whom  God  hath  called,  will  be 
finally  saved,  though  every  one  has  it  in  his  power. 
St.  Paul  expresses  a  fear  lest  even  he  himself 
**  should  be  a  castaway." 

In  the  passages  from  Romans  and  Peter,  quoted 
before,  the  terms  Predestination  and  Election  are 
spoken  of,  and  applied  to,  all  the  Christians  in  Pon* 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia ;  and 
to  all  the  Colossian  Christians :  Now  no  one  will 
contend  that  all  those  Christians  inhabiting  those 
extensive  countries  will  be  finally  saved ;  but  they 
are  called  Elect  and  Predestinate;  therefore  these 
terms  can  only  mean  collective  bodies  of  men,  to 
whom  the  Gospel  was  made  known,  and  who  thus 
had  the  means  of  obtaining  everlasting  life.  Again 
we  find  Peter  calling  upon  them  all,  **  to  make  theit 
calling  and  election  sure  * ;"  those  terms  therefore 
could  not  mean  absolute  salvation,  for  no  human 
exertions  can  be  necessary  to  make  a  divine  decree 
sure.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Predestination 
implies  the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  before  the 
creation  of  man,  to  make  a  general  offer  of  salvation 
in  his  own  good  time,  to  all  that  shall  embrace  and 
obey  the  Gospel  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  CWst 

Absolute  Predestination  is  not  mentioned  in  this 

•  2  Peter  L  10.  .  w 
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Article*.    It  is  said  that  PredeHinatum  tkrou^ 

Chrut  is  a  comfortable  doctrine^  but  that  Goit 

Predestination  (i.  e.  absolute  predestmadon,)  is  a 

dangerous  downfieLQ.    This  last  sense  of  the  wud 

cannot  but  include  ReprobcMon,  or  Ghxl^s  passing 

over  a  part  of  mankind  as  unworthy  his  regard  aal 

attention,  and  leaving  them  thereby  through  their 
own  helplessness  to  everlasting  misery.    Now  thii 

notion,  equally  witii  that  of  his  consigning  them  to 
it  by  an  absolute  decree,  is  so  directly  contraiy  to 
our  ideas  of  God^s  perfection  in  justice^  mercy,  and 
love ;  as  also  to  his  express  declaration  of  Chiist's 
sacrifice  being  ^^  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;"* 
of  God^s  ^^  not  willing  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that 
every  one  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  lire ;" 
of  his  promising  that  ^^  whosoever  cometh  to  him  he 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out  -^  and  that  ^^  to  him  that 
knocketii  it  shall  be  opened  ;^' — that  we  cannot  pos- 
bly  admit  it  For  then,  would  there  be  no  moially 
good  or  bad  actions ;  and  all  the  exhortations  to 
obedience,  and  threatenings  against  sin,  in  the  Gos- 
pel, would  be  vain,  useless,  and  unmeaning;  as 
well  might  we  tell  tiie  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  blind 
to  see,  as  to  tell  those  who  are  under  a  positive  im- 

*  Neither  can  it  be  maintained  to  be  a  Church  of  England  dex- 
trine, inasmuch  as  the  last  Article  asserted,  that  **  Men  might  ftU 
away  from  g;race,** 
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potence,  irrespective  of  their  own  will  or  inclination^ 
to  obey  its  precepts. 

The  absolute  prescience  of  God,  however,  with 
respect  to  every  action  arising  from  human  will,  and 
to  those  who  will  or  will  not  be  ultimately  saved, 
as  being  compatible  with  the  free-agency  of  man, 
is  far  above  our  comprehension ;  and  yet  is  so  posi- 
tively asserted  in  Scripture,  and  so  clearly  proved 
by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  that  it  is  and  must  be 
a  fit  and  legitimate  object  of  our  faith :  though  it 
surpasses  the  limits  of  our  understanding. 
*  It  may  be  remarked  that  Cranmer,  the  principal 
compiler  of  the  Articles,  in  a  work  published  and 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  says,  ^^  Men  are  to  be  warned  that  they 
do  not  impute  to  God  their  vice  or  their  damnation, 
but  to  themselves,  who  by  firee  wiU,  have  abused  the 
grace  and  benefit  of  God/' 
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Sect.  X.— Art.  XVIII. 

OF  OBTAINING   ETERNAL  SALVATION    BY  THE 
NAME   OF  JESUS    CHBIST. 

TVy  qUo  are  to  he  held  accursed  that  presume  to  say,  that  everif  wm 
shmtt  he  sored  hy  the  law  or  sect  which  he  prqfesseth  ;  so  that  he  k 
diHgemi  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  qfneimt. 
For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  cmly  the  name  qf  Jesus  CSbtif, 
whereby  imen  must  be  saved. 

This  Article  is  not  pointed  against  any  particular 
sect,  neither  does  it  confine  salvation  to  one  ;  hut  it 
is  directed  against  those  that  believed  that  all  reli- 
gions were  equally  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  provided  that  men  observed  their  rules,  would 
be  equally  effectual  to  salvation.  For  this  strikes  at 
the  root,  and  undermines  the  truth  of  all  revealed 
religion.  The  Article  has  no  reference  to  the  divi- 
sions amongst  those  who  believe  in  Christ's  atone- 
ment. It  says,  "  By  the  law  of  tlie  secty^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  merits  of  Christ,  Now  we  read  that 
"  there  is  none  other  name  imder  Heaven  whereby 
men  may  be  saved,"  than  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
If  God  has  therefore  declared  his  will,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  obey  or  reject  it  as  we  please.  The  Jews 
themselves,  though  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God, 
weie  punished  for  reiecting   the  Messias.     Christ 
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tells  us,  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  but  he 
that  believeih  not,  shall  be  damned  *." 

These  words,  however,  cannot  apply  to  those  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel ;  in 
this  case  we  find,  that  ^^  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
with  him :"  for  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  how  can  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  t?" 
Those  Gentiles,  therefore,  who,  not  having  heard  of 
Christ,  have  "  been  a  law  to  themselves,"  may  par- 
take of  the  blessings  purchased  by  him  who  ^^  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  J."  It  is  the  Chris- 
tian, however,  only,  who  having  a  foederal  promise^ 
enjoys  this  blessed  hope  of  life,  on  sure  and  certain 
grounds.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Heathen  will 
enjoy  equal  happiness  with  the  Christian,  amongst 
the  different  degrees  of  it  which  exist  in  the  many 
mansions  of  Heaven. 

*  Mark  xvi  16.  t  Bx)nians  x.  14. 

X  Burnet  here  makes  a  distinction  between  the  phrases  being 
saved  ''  by  the  law/'  and  <'  in  the  law."  He  s&yBt  no  man  can  be 
saved  by  the  law  of  his  sect,  because  if  he  be  saved,  he  is  only  saved 
by  Chritt ;  but  he  may  be  saved  in  the  law  of  his  sect,  (if  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  true  law,)  by  virtue  of  God'f 
compassion  extending  to  him. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ON    THE    LAST    TWENTY-ONE     ARTICLES;    C05- 
CERNING  CHRISTIANS,  AS    A    SOCIETY. 

Sect.  I. — Art.  XIX. 

OF  THE   CHURCH. 

The  rUible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  Congregation  of  faithful  meih  »  ^ 
which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  StMcraments  U  Uj 
Qtbuinistered,  according  to  Chrisfs  Ordinanee,  in  all  thoee  (kiMgt  Ai 
are  ^necessity  requisite  to  the  same. 

As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem^  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred ;» 
also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  um 
ner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  Faith, 

This  article  relates  to  one  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  whki 
holds  that  we  should  judge  of  doctrines  accoii 
ing  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church ;  whereas  ve 
contend  that  we  should  judge  of  the  purity  oft 
Church  by  that  of  its  doctrines. 

If  infallibility  existed  in  a  Church,  there  mvA 
be  some  plain  and  certain  marks  and  proofe  of  it; 
as  of  a  succession  of  miracles  expressly  adapted  to 
confirm  it ;  or  o{ positive  declarations  of  Scriptui« 
assertang  il ;  «o  \3[i^\.  TCi!e;ii  xea.^!  at  once  resign  the 
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faculty  of  {heir  reason  and  private  judgment  to  Hs 
•decisions,  in  security  from  error  by  following  tbem. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  establish  the  Eomaa 
Catholic  pretension.  On  the  cxmtnxy,  the  whole 
-tenor  of  Scripture  shews,  that  God  deals  with  us  as 
with  reasonable  creatures;  both  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  argued  with,  and  appealed  to,  the  under-^ 
standing  of  their  hearers ;  and  bade  them  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  to  see  i£  those  things  were 
so  as  they  taught  Moreover,  the  clahn  to  in&llibi- 
lity  may  be  disproved,  by  the  very  doubts  of  those 
who  asserted  it,  as  to  the  person  in  whom  it  was 
vested ;  some  contending  for  the  Pope^  and  others 
for  General  Councils.  These  latter  are  coniddered 
in  the  next  article ;  and  the  contradict(»y  deciinons 
of  the  former y  is  a  sufficient  reftitaticm  of  thek  pfe«> 
tensions. 

We  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  observe,  that  the 
Visible  Church  is  defined  in  this  article,  to  be  ^  a 
congregation  of  men  in  which  true  doctrine  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  administered.'* 
The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  invisible 
or  mystical  Church,  in  which  all  faithful  Christians 
of  all  times  are  included* ;  mnd  which  is  so  called, 

*  On  this  point  lee  Part  1II«  Cliap.  8^  Sect  1. 
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because  all  its  members  are  not  now  upon  earth; 
and  because  the  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  be 
in  it,  were  never  objects  of  sense,  being  the  dispoa- 
tions  of  the  heart  and  mind.     Hence,  the  viuUe 
Church  may,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  im]^ 
all  outward  professing  Christians  whatever ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used,  when  Christ  says,  ^^  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  Ci.  e.  the  Christian  dispensation,)  is 
as  a  net,  which  enclosed  good  and  bad  fishes."   In 
this  article,  however,  the  term  is  confined  to  the 
Christians  of  one  country,  city,  or  persuasion;  a& 
for  instance,  the  Church  of  Antioch,  of  Rome,  of 
England,  &c.    Now  that  the  word  Church  is  Tised 
in  a  more  or  less  extensive  sense,  in  Scripture,  is 
evident ;    e,  ff.   "  On  this  rock   I   will  build  my 
Church;"   "  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily:" 
in  these  passages  it  means  the  Church,  in  its  mott 
extensive  sense.     Again,    "  The    Church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth;"    "the  Churches  in  Aaa;" 
"  the  Church  which  is  in  Philemon's  house ;"— all 
imply  a  particular  set  of  Christians,  assembled  to- 
gether in  a  particular  country,  or  at  a  particubr 
place. 

In  this  latter  sense  we  use  the  word  Church,  to 
signify  any  congregation,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  admi- 
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nistered  * ;  and  we  consider  all  men  as  Christians 
who  are  baptized^  and  profess  a  belief  m  the  Divine 
mission  of  Christ,  and  the  fiindamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  not  presuming  to  draw  a  line  between 
those  whose  faith  shall  or  shall  not  save  them. 


Sect.  II.— .-Art.  XX. 
OP  the  authority  op  the  church. 

The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonietf  and  authority  in 
matters  of  FaitK    And  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordai 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  QodCs  Word  written  ;  neither  may  it  ea 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.-^ 

*  Burnet,  on  this  point,  states  what  is  essential  to  a  true  Sacra- 
ment, viz.  "  the  exact  observance  of  it  according  to  its  institution  :*' 
if  any  part  be  cut  ofi^  it  is  not  a  true  Sacrament ;  as  for  instance,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  if  either  the  bread  or  wine  be  withdrawn.  On 
the  contrary,  additions  made  to  the  Sacraments,  do  not  annul  them, 
if  the  essentials  be  observed,  though  they  adulterate  them.  ''  There* 
fore,  when  the  sponsions  are  made,  and  a  washing  with  water  is 
used,  with  the  words  of  Christ,  we  own  it  a  true  baptism."  Hence 
though  Baptism  is  often  performed  in  the  Romish  Church  by  lay- 
persons, and  even  by  women,  yet  we  do  not  consider  it  null  and 
void,  but  only  irregular.  And  though  we  may  own  that  a  Society 
retains  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  imd  thence  is  a  true 
Church,  and  has  a  true  Baptism,  entitling  to  Salvation ;  we  are  not 
bound  to  join  in  communion  with  them,  if  they  have  the  addition  of 
felse  doctrines,  or  error,  or  superstition  among  them. 
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Wkur^on^.  aUhough  the  GhureJi  be  a  wiineee  and  keeper  of  J^ 
Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  ant^  thing  against  the  sami  u, 
besides  the  same,  it  ought  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  belieteife 
necessity  qfSak>ation, 


Every  society  of  m^i  must  have  rules  for  its 
yemment  No  religion  can  exist  without  some  foni» 
and  ceremonies ;  and  where  bodies  of  men  axe  con- 
gregated, that  there  may  be  no  disorder  and  confr 
sion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  rules  and  regulations.- 
Now,  as  Christ's  Apostles  have  only  enjoined  that 
"  all  things  be  done  in  order,''  and  as  neither  ft 
nor  they  have  given  us  any  particular  directions^  we 
infer  that  every  Church  may  fix  its  ovni,  provided 
that  nothing  be  done  contrary/  to  the  commands  aud 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  this  we  are  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jews,  who  appointed 
institutions,  as  the  feast  of  Purim^ — of  Dedication,- 
not  enjoined  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 

Besides,  we  find  Christ  himself  not  reprorinf 
ihem  for  the  various  rites  they  had  added,  butonlr 
for  their  oven^aluing  them.  He  even  hallowed  some; 
Baptisniy  for  instance,  by  adopting  it  as  the  fcBdenl 
rite  for  the  New  Covenant.  If,  then,  in  so  limited! 
religion  as  the  Mosaic  one,  this  liberty  was  allowed 
still  more  suitable  is  it  in  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, (which  is  so  extensive)  that  there  should  be 
room  left  for  such  appointments  and  alterations  a« 
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the  difference  of  times  and  places  maj  seem  to 
require. 

"  The  Church  has  authority  in  controTersies  of 

Faith.''  This  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  pri- 

mitive  Churches ;   e.  g.  the  authority  they  exercised 

when  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  circumcision  of 

Gentiles^  and  a  coimcil  met  at  Jerusalem  to  decide 

upon  it    St  Paul  also  tells  Timothy,  to  "  charge 

lliem  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine ;"  (i.  3.)  and 

Titus,    "  a  man   that   is    an   Heretic,    after    first 

and  second  admonition,  reject;^  (iii,  10.) — ^Whence 

it  is  manifest,  they  had  authority  to  regulate  the 

fiiih  ;  and  consequently  there  must  have  been  some 

raJe  or  test,  whereby  excommunication  (which  was 

the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  and  primitive  times) 

could  be  determined.    The  Church,  however,  is  not 

infallible,  though  its  decrees  are  entitled  to  great 

weight  and  deference ;   every  one,  therefore,  whose 

thoughts  differ  firom  them,  if,  after  deliberately,  care- 

fiiUy,  and  humbly  weighing  the  matters,  he  finds  he 

cannot  master  his  objections  so  as  to  submit  to  them, 

is  at  liberty  to  separate. 

Though  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  of  faith 
and  practice,  we  thus  hold  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  since  "  to  it  are  committed  the  oracles  of 
G€)d ;"  yet  it  is  not  to  ordain  any  thing  contrary  to 
thatwoid;   although  it  may  alter  and  adapt  the 

12 
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pabGc  fenmilti^^*^  and  creeds  to  suit  existiiig  circoin^ 
slancesy  and  declare  against  pievailing  hereaies. 

Sect.  IU.— Akt.  XXL 

OF  THE  AUTHORITT  OF  GENERAI*  COUKCILS.  ' 


Gtmerml  CmmeiiM  wmy  not  he  gtUhertd  together  wUktmt  the 

mod  wUi  of  Frimeeo,  Amd  when  they  he  gathered  together  (fir  ot 
mmek  ma  they  he  e»  mooemhitf  of  men^  whereof  eOt  he  not  governed  wA 
the  Spirit  omd  Word  of  God^)  they  mmf  err,  amd  oowtetimeo  h&oe  imi 
tftn  m  things  pertaimmg  mmto  God  Wherefore^  thing*  ordmmih$ 
them  aa  neeetoary  to  Sabfatton,  have  neither  strength  norauAsrHyt 
wUess  it  wsay  he  deetared  that  they  are  taken  oat  of  Holy  Seriptsares, 

In  the  words  of  Scripture  it  is  said,  ^^  liCt  evaj 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ;**  hence  the 
Clergy  cannot  be  obliged  to  go  into  another  conn- 
tij,  to  meet  in  General  Councils,  upon  the  sununcms 
of  an  J  other  Prince  or  Potentate,  than  that  to  whom 
they  are  subject ;  and  they  cannot  be  called  away 
without  his  leave  and  authority. 

The  first  General  Council  may  be  considered  as 
that  which  took  plaqe  at  Jerusalem,  concerning  (Jen- 
tile  Christians  being  circumcised ;  it  differed  fifom 
all  others  in  being  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  appears  that  no  subsequent  one 
was  held  till  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Afier 
that  time  many  were  held,  but  they  were  only  pfih 
tnncial  and  national  councils.     When  Christianity 
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had  become  established  in  the  Roman  empire,  then 
General  Councils  were  summoned  at  the  will  of  the 
£mperor.  The  first  General  Council  was  that  at 
Nice,  convened  by  Constantino,  in  325 ;  the  second 
at  Constantinople, in  381,  by  Theodosius  the  Great; 
the  third  at  Ephesus,  431,  by  Theodosius,  junior ; 
and  the  fourth  at  Chalcedon,  451,  by  Marcion. — 
They  were  occasioned  by  the  Arian,  ApoUinarian, 
Nestorian,  and  Eutychian,  controversies :  they  were 
the  most  celebrated,  and  their  decisions  are  highly 
esteemed. 

In  the  dark  ages,  the  Popes,  having  attained  great 
power,  summoned  Bishops  without  their  Princes' 
leave.  The  first  thus  summoned,  by  the  Pope's  sole 
aathority,  was  the  Lateran  Coimcil,  in  1132;  and 
the  last,  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  commenced  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Paul  the  8d,  in  1545;  was  sus- 
pended ten  years  under  three  successive  Popes ;  and 
met  again,  and  ended  in  the  time  of  Pius  the  4th, 
in  1563. 

The  four  first  were  convened,  as  was  observed, 
when  all  Christendom  almost  was  imder  the  respec- 
tive Emperors ;  but  now,  as  the  Clergy  are  imder 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  coimtry  they  reside  in,  it 
18  manifest  they  cannot  be  convened  by  a  foreign 
power,  without  an  infringement  of  their  own  sove- 
reign's right 
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Being  compoged  of  men  indkriduaUnf  fiJBible,  ftqr 
mnst  be  ccUecHvehf  bo;  and  this  is  evidcnlboA 
from  &e  conndoation  that  many  of  fliem  werefl^ 
tioodj  and  intriguingly  conducted,  and  move  pirti- 
cnlarly  from  the  fact  of  their  baring  passed  confUh 
dictoiy  decrees  ♦. 

We  Teceive  the  decrees  cS  the  first  four,  becinitt 
they  may  be  proved  by  Holy  Scripture.  At  Nice, 
it  was  decreed,  **  that  Christ  was  God  ;**  at  Con- 
stantinople, '^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  God  f  >t 
Ephesus,  ^^  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Christ  were  united  in  one  person ;''  and  at  Chske- 
don,  *'  that  they  remained  nevertheless  distinct* 

Sect.  IV.— Akt.  XXII. 

OF  PURGATORY. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory y  PardonSf   JForthipping,  mi 
Adoration^  as  well  of  Images  as  of  Reliques,  and  also  Inoocatum  tf 

*  Several  subsequent  Councils  contradicted  the  decree  of  tliat  of 
Nice ;  a  second  Council  at  Epbesus,  approved  liie  doctrine  of  Euty- 
chus,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  a  stead 
Council  at  Nice  approved  image- worship,  which  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  very  point  in  question, 
"  the  authority  of  General  Councils,"  was  asserted  at  Constance  and 
Basil ;  and  condemned  in  the  Lateran,  and  laid  aside  in  the  Trent 
Councils* 
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Saints,  is  a  find  thtng,  vainly  inoenUd^  and  grounded  vpon  m  warra$Uy 
of  Scripture,  hut  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  Ood, 

The  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  pardons,  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  of  reliques,  and  invocation  of 
saints,  are  all  in  {his  article  denounced  as  unscrip- 
tural.  The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  every  man 
is  liable  both  to  temporal  and  eternal  punishment 
for  his  sins :  that  God  indeed  remits  the  latter ,  for 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  but  that  the  former  mujst  be 
expiated  either  by  acts  of  penance  and  sorrow  in  this 
world,  or  else  by  a  state  of  suffering  and  misery,  for 
a  prq)ortionate  time,  in  an  intermediate  state,  in  the 
next  world.  That  to  shorten  the  period  of  this  pur- 
gatory y  as  it  was  called,  the  prayers  *  and  superero- 
gations of  men  on  earth,  or  intercessions  of  saints  in 
heaven,  were  very  efficacious. 

The  foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  not  supported 
by  Scripture  :  we  find  there,  no  such  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  remission  made,  as  between  that  of  tern- 
poral  and  eternal  punishment  of  sin ;  on  the  con- 
trary we  read,  that  "  being  justified  by  fsdth,  we 
havepea^ce  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  t;''  and 

*  Praying  for  the  dead  began  in  the  third  century,  but  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  was  not  fully  established  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century. 

f  Rom.  V.  1. 

s2 
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that  "  God  will  remember  our  sins  and  iniquities  m 
more  *.*'  In  these  words  of  God's  covenant,  theie 
is  no  limitation ;  eLfuU  indemnity  is  mentioned; 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  God's  character,  tbt 
there  should  be  any  secret  reserves. 

This  doctrine  is,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  eipra 
words  of  Scripture,  which  also  declares  that  "  tk 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  firom  all  sin;'*  andthit 
*'  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  aie  ii 
Christ  Jesus."  It  manifestly  also  derogates  froa 
tlie  efficacy  of  Christ's  merits  f.  Besides  our  $«• 
viour's  promise  to  the  thief  on  the  cross;  Pan^ 
wish  "to  depart  and  be  with  Christ;"  "to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord|; 
and  John's  declaration,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  whB 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  ihej  rest  from  their  labours  ^f" 
all  imply  a  contradiction  to  this  belief;  for  ho' 
shall  tliey  rest  if  the  pains  of  purgatory  are  to  be 
endured  ||  ? 


•  Heb.  viii.  12. 

f  The  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  not  come  out  tiU  thou  hast  paid  ^ 
uttermost  farthing/'  is  rather  an  argument  agcdnst  puigatorr,  ^ 
for  it :  for  the  whole  scope  of  the  parable  goes  to  shew  the  iaf* 
sibility  of  the  man  ever  paying  off  so  immense  a  debt. 

X  2  Cor.  V.  8.  §  Rev.  xiv.  13. 

II  Burnet  here  refutes  an  argument,  set  up  to  support  the  docflii 
of  praying  ioi  \Yie  ^<&2A,  ^vi^tcl  ^xstck.  «^  ^^^sftAi^e  in  2nd  Maccaks 


's 
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.The  doctrine  oi Pardons j  as  held  in  the  Romish 
Qhurch,  is  founded  on  the  unscriptural  distinction 
between  the  remission  of  temporal,  and  not  of  eter- 
oal  punishment  The  practice  arose  from  the  abuse 
of  the  power,  granted  to  the  Bishops  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  to  relax  or  remit  the  discipline  and  punish- 
ment, ordered  in  the  primitive  times,  to  be  inflicted 
on  offenders.  The  Pope,  seeing  the  great  accession 
of  power  it  would  give  him,  took  it  into  his  own 
hands,  in  the  11th  century,  and  still  further  abused 
It;  till  at  last  pardons  were  sold  publicly,  under  the 
name  of  indulgences,  or  ^^  remissions  of  all  sins 
past,  present,  and  future.^'  The  doctrine,  being  un- 
8criptural|  is  therefore  false ;  and,  indeed,  the  bare 
statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation. 

On  the  Worship  of  Images.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  are  many  strong  and  express  declara- 
tions against  idolatry  of  every  species;  as  well 
against  that  of  worshipping  any  thing  absolutely ^  as 


ISI— 42,  where  Judas  Maccabsus  is  represented  as  "  offering  sacrifices 
inr  the  slain  ;'*  by  first  stating,  that  the  book,  being  uncanonical,  is 
of  no  authority ;  and  second,  by  shewing  that  Judas  offered  the  sacri- 
fiot  to  purify  the  turvhon  firom  the  idolatrous  sin,  which  their  dead 
Mjoriates  had  been  guilty  ot  He  aHao  shews  that  the  passage, 
(1  Cor.  ill.  16)  «  he  shall  be  saved  yet  to  ai  hyfire ;"  is  a  metaphori- 
cal use  of  the  word,  implying  that  the  fiery  persecutions  which  were 
approaching,  would  put  every  man's  faith  to  the  test 
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God ;  as  also  against  setting  up  any  image  u  a 
gfmbolical  representation  of  God.  The  first  and 
second*  commandmenls  are  sufficient  on  these  two 
points.  In  the  gospel  part  of  the  New  Testament 
no  mention  indeed  is  made  of  idoiairy^  because  sfier 
the  Babylonish  captivi^,  the  Jews  were  never  goQ^ 
of  it  But  in  the  Acts,  we  find  that  St.  Panl  wis 
greatly  displeased  when  he  saw  the  idolatzy  <tf  the 
Athenians  t;  and  St  John,  in  his  epistle,  say^ 
*'  Little  children  keep  yourselves  firom  idols  X!^ 

Image  worship  began  about  the  fifth  century,  aad 
by  degrees  increased  to  the  grossest  idolatry,  so  that 
Christians  were  accused  of  it  both  by  Jews  and  Ma- 
hometans. In  the  next  century,  a  famous  c(mtio- 
versy  began  about  the  breaking  of  images,  (which 
was  done  in  consequence  of  the  people's  supersli- 
tiously  worshipping  them,)  and  lasted  100  years; 
different  Councils  and  Popes,  (though  claiming  to  be 
infallible,)  taking  different  sides ;   at  length,  by  the 

*  The  reason  which  Moses  gives,  as  the  foundation  of  the  seoond 
commandment,  is  manifestly  pointed  against  what  is  termed  an  infe- 
rior sort  of  idolatry,  viz.,  *  the  worshipping  of  God  through  a  symbo- 
lical representation  of  Him.*     He  says,  (Deut  iv.   12 IS.)  "Ye 

saw  no  similitude  when  the  Lord  spake  unto  3rou  ;  take  heed,  tesi  ye 
corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,"  &c. 

t  Acts  xvii.  29.  X  1  John  v.  21. 
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Council  of  Trent,  (the  last  general  one,)  it  was  set- 
tled, "  that  due  worship  be  given  to  kooages  *." — 
The  Papists  o^  the  Continent  leave  out  the  second 
conwandxttent  in  their  tables ;  and,  to  complete  the 
number,  divide  the  tenth  into  two. 

On  the  worship  ofReliqt^Sj  it  may  be  observed, 
that  God's  care  that  the  body  of  Moses  should  be 
buried  where  no  man  knew,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended  as  a  precaution  against  the  Israelites  falling 
into  any  superstitious  practice  about  it.  And  the 
commendation  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  brazen 
serpent  was  broken  by  him,  because  he  saw 
the  people  superstitiously  reverencing  it,  is  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  practice  here  de- 
nounced. 

TTi£  Invocation  of  Saints  is  unscriptural.  ^^  There 
is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator^  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Jesus  Christ;"  ^^ through  Him  we 
have  access  to  the  Father.''  £veQ  the  worship  of 
angels  is  forbidden  by  St  Paul :  ^^  Let  no  man  be- 
guile you  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping 


*  Burnet  here  gives  a  long  discussion  on  the  history  of  image 
wofsMp,  shewing  it  was  contrary  to  primitive  practice ;  and  also 
op.  the  ia^trwr  hoanage  which  some  Catholics  say  they  giv^  to  images ; 
on  which  latter  point  it  may  he  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  note  on  the 
second  commandment,  in  the  preceding  page. 
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of  angels  * ;"  much  morey  therefore,  the  wonhip  of  I 
human  beings. 

It  is  contraiy  to  primitive  practices  and 
also;    Augustine  says,    ^^Let   not  the  wonhip rf 
dead  men  (alluding  to  the  inyocation  of  mBityn,)ht 
any  part  of  our  religion.'* 

Sect.  V.— Art.  XXIII. 

OF  MINISTERING  IN  THE  CONGBEGATIOlf. 

It  is  not  lawful  fir  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  qffiee  of  ptMe  frtaA- 
ing,  or  mmittering  ike  SaeramentSt  in  like  eomgregaUen,  h^  k  b 
latrfuOy  called  and  tent  to  execute  the  same.  And  them  mea^^ 
judge  lawfuUy  called  and  tent  which  be  ehoten  and eaUed  toikuweii 
by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them,  in  the  coHgreg^ 
to  call  and  send  Ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

This  article  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  fonneras* 
sorts  the  unlawfulness  of  exercising  the  office  of  > 
minister  without  a  regular  appointment ;  the  latter 
describes  the  proper  authority  to  give  the  appwut' 
ment.  It  appears  in  all  religions  of  antiquity,  wbe* 
ther  Pagan  or  not,  that  certain  persons  have  bees 
set  apart  for  the  sacred  office.  In  the  Mosaic  dis^ 
pensation,  a  particular  tribe,  that  of  Lieyi,  was  ie( 
apart  with  certain  ceremonies  f.  From  the  New 
Testament,we  find  that  Christ  appointed  twelveApos- 

•  Col.  *u.  \ft.  \  ^i^Q^.x&xSSi.'slL  xxix.  1—4,  &c 
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ilea;  and  afterwards  seventy  Disciples;  and  that 
*^  asHisFather  sent  Him,  so  He  sent  them;^^  evidently 
implying  that  He  empowered  them  to  appoint  and 
send  others.  In  consequence,  we  find  further  that 
the  Apostles  appointed  Deacons  * ;  and  afterwards 
Elders  f ;  whom  they  appointed,  by  ordination  and 
imposition  of  hands; — that  Paul  ordained  Elders  in 
all  the  Churches,  (which  implies  a  regular  formal 
appointment,)  and  directed  Timothy  and  Titus  to  do 
the  same,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  caution* 
ing  them  ^^  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." — 
The  qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  made 
**  Bishops  or  Deacons"  by  Timothy,  are  set  forth  J. 
And  similar  directions  are  given  to  Titus,  whom 
St  Paul  had  left  in  Crete,  ^^  to  set  things  in  order, 
and  to  ordain  Elders  §."  Since  history  informs  us 
of  an  uninterrupted  succession  fixmi  that  time ;  and 
flince  we  cannot  but  know  that  the  dignity  of  the 
otEtce,  and  the  solemn  duties  of  the  religion,  cannot 
be  supported  without  a  proper  authori^  being  com- 
mitted to  its  ministers ;  we  maintain  the  first  part  of 
the  article,  that  it  is  unlawftd  for  any  man  to  take 
the  office  upon  himself. 

The  next  point  is,  how  persons  may  be  lawfiilly 

*  Acti  vL  a  t  Acts  xiv.  2a 

I  I  Tim.  iii.  §  Titus  L  5. 
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called.  The  framen  of  tliis  article,  haTing  ptobdUf 
in  riew  the  state  of  the  refomied  Churches  on  the 
Continent,  seem  to  have  left  this  matter  mmumbA 
open  and  at  large,  to  be  regtdated  by  easting  cir- 
cumstances. However  this  lawful  aatfaoritj  maj  be 
defined  to  be,  **  that  role  which  die  body  of  Ik 
Pastors,  or  Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  a  Church  shill 
settle,  when  met  together,  with  due  respect  to  tlie 
powers  that  God  shall  set  over  them;'* — theci?il 
and  clerical  powers  both  thus  concurring. 

With  respect  to  the  diffident  orders  in  the  Chmek, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  from  the  passages  alxea^jr 
quoted,  such  distinct  orders  as  those  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  existed ;  for  they  are  all  men* 
tioned.  Now  that  Bishops  were  distinct  from  other 
ministers,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers.  When,  indeed,  all  the  other  Apostles 
had  left  Jerusalem,  James  the  Less  was  stationed 
there  as  a  superintendant  or  Bishop.  Ignatius  (con- 
temporary with  the  Apostles)  says,  "  Be  subject  to 
the  Bishop,  as  to  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  Presbjrters  as 
ChrisCs  Apostles ;  to  the  Deacons  as  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Jesus  Christ,'*  &c.  Here  then  are  the  three 
distinct  orders  * ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Igna- 

•  Various  extracts  from  these  fathers  fully  estabUshing  Episco- 
pacy, as  a  practice  o£  ipnmvtiv^  times,  are  given  by  Bishop  Tomline, 
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tins  gufiered  martTidom  only  77  years  after  Christ's 
death,  in  107.  There  are  numerous  other  pajssages 
in  th^  ancient  Others,  corroborating  this,  as  in 
Clement,  Origen,  Ireoseus,  &c.  Bishops  indeed 
were  not  necQssaiy  in  the  infiant  state  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  were  appointed  gradually  to  suit  exist- 
ing circumstances.  The  year  64  seems  to  be  the 
probable  time  when  Bishops  were  first  appointed ; 
in  58,  St  Paul  calls  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  Bishops  or  Overseers ;  but  in  64,  we  find 
that  Paul  placed  Timothy  in  the  situation  of  a  Bi- 
shop, to  prevent  unsound  doctrine,  to  ordain  and 
govern  Presbyters;  and  he  gives  him  a  detailed 
account  of  the  office  of  a  Bishop  *.  In  the  same 
year  Titus  was  similarly  appointed,  with  the  further 
power  of  rejecting  heretics  f  •  Thus  we  find  that  the 
Apostles  received  authority  ftom  Christ ;  transmitted 
it  (whilst  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  to 
others ;  and  gave  them  power  to  appcnnt  ministers ; 
fK)  that  up  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been  a 
regular  (mccesuon  and  transfer  of  authority.    In 

whose  arguments  are  liere  abridged.  Bishop  Burnet  says  but  little 
on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  though  he  shews  by  a  regular  induction 
of  particulars,  that  several  orders  and  functions  were  established  in  the 
Church,  which  were  to  be  of  perpetual  duration. 

*  1  Tim.  L  3;  V.  L  six.  23.  t  Titus  iii.  10. 
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die  course  of  time  Arehbishope  were  made.  Aieb- 
bishops  were  generaUj  appmnted  first,  in  the  m^ 
tropolis  of  a  comity^  and  hence  wero  caned 
**  Metropolitans;**  and  subsequenfly  fbnr  Fkimateft 
or  PisrtriarchS)  of  Rome,  ^Alexandria,  Antioch,  sai 
Constantinople,  were  appcrinted;  the  three  former 
before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  latter  in  the 
year  881.  We  do  not  maintain  that  our  different 
degrees  of  ministers  are  precisely  the  same  in  their 
nature,  as  those  of  primitiye  times ;  circumstances 
have  altered  them ;  but  we  do  contend  that  we  have 
the  sanction  of  those  times  for  the  distinct  orders  we 
have  named. 

As  the  Scriptures  prescribe  no  form  of  Church 
government,  so  they  have  given  no  specific  rules  for 
ordination;  and  we  therefore  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  primitive  practices;  and  then  we 
find,  that  Episcopacy  has  always  prevailed,  and  that 
ordination  is  ^ven  by  Bishops.  An  instance  of  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  Pres* 
byterian  ordination  in  primitive  times,  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Ischyras,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Synod  of 
Alexandria,  because  Calluthus  (who  ordained  him] 
was  supposed  to  be  no  more  thau  a  Presbyter, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  a  Bishop.  It  appears 
therefiHre  that  only  Episcopal  Church  Goyemment 
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and  Episcopal  Ordination  hare  the  sanction  of  the 
primitiye  Church  of  Christ 

In  whatever  Church  Episcopacy  prevails,  unin- 
teirupted  succession  is  essential  to  a  right  ordina* 
tkm;  a  case  in  point,  is  that  of  the  Bishops  of 
America,  who  came  over  to  England  for  consecra* 
lion  by  our  Bishops. 

Sect,  VI.— Art,  XXIV. 


pF  SPEAKING  IN  THE  CONGREGATION  IN  SUCH 
A  TONGUE  AS  THE  PEOPLE  UNDERSTANDETH. 

It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  umrd  of  God,  and  the  custom  of 
the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  ml- 
nister  the  Sacraments^  m  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people. 

The  practice  of  preaching  or  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue  is  contrary  to  reason  and  to  Scripture.  Men 
cannot  worship  God  properly,  nor  can  their  hearts 
and  spirits  accompany  the  minister,  if  they  know 
not  what  is  said.  When  the  Jews  had  been  long  in 
captivity,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  Chaldee 
than  Hebrew,  Ezra  translated  the  Scriptures  for 
them  into  the  former  language.  The  Apostles  were 
enabled  to  speak  divers  tongues,  so  that  people  of 
different  nations  might  understand  them,  AxA^^\2aX. 
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U  cfrndonTe  on  this  Article,  St  Paul  saysy  ^  If  I 
pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  (that  is,  Ihe 
gift  of  inspiration  in  me,)  prayeth,  but  my  under- 
Ummding  (that  is,  my  rational  power  J  is  unfroitfiil  f 
and  therefore  he  determined  to  pray  ^  with  tke 
spirit,  and  the  understanding  also  ;*'  and  he  assigns 
the  following  reason,  ^'  else  when  thou  shalt  bless 
with  the  spirit,  (i.  e.  in  an  unknown  tongue,)  how 
shall  he  that  is  unlearned  say  Amen,  seeing  he  un- 
derstandeth  not  what  thou  sayest  *.'^  It  is  contrary 
to  primitive  practice.  Origen  says,  "  The  Greeks 
use  Greek ;  the  Romans  Latin ;  every  one  prays  ts 
God  in  his  own  language  ;  and  he  that  is  Lord  of 
every  language,  hears  that  which  is  asked  for  in  any 
language/* 

Sect.  VII.— Art.  XXV. 

OF  THE    SACRAMENTS. 

Sacraments  ordained  of  Christy  be  not  oniy  bhdges  or  tokens  ^  CknS' 
tkm  men's  profession^  but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and 
effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  whick 
he  doth  work  invisibly  in  uSf  and  doth  not  only  quickenf  but  alss 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lard  in  the  Gospel,  Aet 

is  to  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  iff  the  LonL 
Those  fine,  commonly  called  Sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  Coiifirwsa^m, 

•  \  Cot,  xct% 
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Penauee,  OrderSf  Matrmmmy,  ntd  Extreme  UmsHmtf  are  net  te  H 
counted  for  JSacramente  of  the  Gospel ;  being  such  as  have  grown  partly 
of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles ,  partly  are  states  (flife  allowed 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  Sacraments  with 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visibl  sign 
or  ceremony  ordahted  9f  God, 
The  Sacrrnnonts  were  ordained  of  Christ  not  to  he  gazed  upon,  or  to  be 
carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.  And  in  such  only  as 
worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a  wJiolesome  effect,  or  operation. 
But  they  that  receive  them  unworthily  purchase  to  themselves  damna^ 
tion  as  Si,  Paulsaith. 

This  Article  (being  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  on 
the  Sacraments,)  is  somewhat  diffisrent  in  form  from 
that  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  but  in  meamnff  it 
is  virtually  the  same.  It  first  defines  what  a  Sacra- 
xnent  is ;  next  shews  the  proper  application  of  the 
term  to  the  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  and  its 
inapplicability  to  certain  rites  called  Sacraments,  by 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  lastly  states  the  proper 
use  of  Sacraments.  A  Sacrament  is  k  federal  act  of 
religion,  implying  a  signification  of  the  divine  wHl^ 
and  a  communication  of  divine  grace ;  and  conse* 
quently  must  be  ordained  by  God  Himself,  since 
He  alone  can  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  He  will 
bestow  his  blessings.  Hence  a  Christian  Sacrament 
may  be  defined  to  be  "  an  institution  of  Christ,  in 
which  some  material  thing  is  sanctified,  by  the  use 
of  some  form  ^  wordsj  in  and  by  ^\skj^^  Jed^aX* 
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aeU  of  religion  pass  on  both  sides;  on  onis  hj pro- 
fession and  tows;  on  God*8,  bj  secret  spiritoal 
helps.**  An  instiiytion  by  Christ  is  necessary  to  a 
Sacrament,  because,  as  was  just  said^  He  alone  can 
proftcribe  the  conditions.  Matter  or  an  oatwvd 
sign  is  necessary,  in  order  to  distiDgoish  it  from 
ordinary  prayers;  and  a  Formulary  of  words  is 
necessary,  to  connect  the  outward  sign  with  the 
thing  signified  or  intended.  And  in  this  manner  we 
find  only  itco  Christian  Sacraments  to  have  been 
ordained. 

That  Christ  ordained  Baptism  thus,  is  evident  in 
a  variety  of  passages,  e.  g.  ^^  Go  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fatber, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost*;''  here  we  have  the  commaMi^ 
the  matter^  and  \he  formulary,  "  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  f ;''  here  we  have 
both  the  condition  and  the  promise:  Christ  also 
says,  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the 
spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
which  makes  Baptism  an  essential  condition  of  ad* 
mission  into  the  Gospel  covenant  Again,  St  Peter 
thus  speaks  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  ^^  Repent 
and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  %  for 

•  Matt  xxviii.  19.  f  Mark  xvi.  16. 

X  Though  here,  and  in  other  places,  we  meet  with  the  pfarise, 
"  baptized  in  the  naxae  oiC\ai&x.*r  ^n^  «x«  uot  to  infer  that  it  wai  in 
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the  renussion  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost*;''  where  we  have  all  the  regular  constituent 
parts  of  a  Sacrament 

That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  was 
thus  instituted,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  and  of  Saint  Paul,  who  have  given 
us  a  full  account  of  it  in  their  writings  f.  The  bread 
and  wine  constitute  the  matter;  the  giving  it,  to 
be  eat  and  drunk,  are  the  form ;  ^^  do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  is  the  institution ;  ^^  ye  do  shew 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come  again,"  is  the 
federal  act  on  our  part;  and  ^^  the  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  (that  is,  the  conse* 
quence  to  us  of  the  blessings  of  his  death,)  is  the 
federal  act  on  God^s  part.  And  as  by  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  we  enter  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
being  ^^  all  baptized  into  one  body ;"  so  by  the  Sa« 
crament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  profess  and  shew; 

hit  name  only  /  it  was  only  used  as  an  expression  of  brevity ;  for 
when  some  persons  at  Ephesus  told  Paul  they  had  not  heard  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  he  asks  **  into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  V  evidently 
implying  that  baptism,  to  be  a  proper  one,  must  have  been  adminis- 
tered in  hi$  name ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  Christian 
Fathers  that  Baptism  was  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Trini^. 
(See  Article  I.) 

*  Acts  IL  38. 

f  Matt  xxvL  26—29.  Mark  xiv.  22—26.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20, 
1  Corinthians  zi.  23,  x.  16. 
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our  coMltfUfOfictf  in  it;  for  we  ^^  being  many,  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread*."*  In  these  two  Sacraments  therefine 
we  have  both  mattery  form,  ingHiutionj  federal  acU^ 
blemnp^  comvejfed,  and  an  unum  to  the  body  of  the 
Church.  All  the  characters  which  bdong  to  a 
Sacrament  agree  fiilly  to  them. 

No  more  than  these  two  Sacraments  are  fotmd  to 
be  instituted  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  for  some 
centuries,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  more  amongst 
Christian  writers.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  centoiy, 
that  Peter  Lombard  wrote  of  seven  Sacraments, 
adding  the  following  five ;  Confirmation,  Penance, 
Orders,  Matrimony,  Extreme  Unction.  None  of 
these  are  instituted  by  God^s  command  in  Scripture, 
in  like  manner,  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were,  ^^  for  that  they  have  not  any  risible  sign  or 
ceremony  ordained  of  God." 

Confirmation  was  indeed  a  primitive  practice, 
founded  upon  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  who 
when  converts  had  previously  been  baptized  by 
inferior  officers  in  the  Church,  used  to  lay  bands 
upon  them,  and  pray  "  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  f."  The  Church  at  the  present  day, 
keeps  up  the  practice  of  Confirmation,  and  requires 

»  1  Cox.  X.  n.  ^  Acte  viiL  14. 
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all  who  have  been  baptised,  to  reaew  their  tow  pub- 
liclj  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop ;  and  this  ap* 
pears  the  more  necessarj  in  consequence  of  the 
practice  of  Infant  Baptism.  But  thi»  is  only  in 
virtue  of  the  power  which  the  Church  has,  of  doing 
stll  things  to  order  and  edification.  It  has  no  ex- 
press insiitutian  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles ;  no  eam^ 
mand  that  it  should  be  C€mtinued  in  future  ages ; 
no  form  of  words  or  outward  visible  sign  of  matter  ; 
and  no  federal  promise  of  inward  graces  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  a  Sacrament. 

Penance  J  or  penitence,  in  its  original  Scripture 
meaning,  implies  a  sarrewfor  sin^  and  a  change  of 
heart  and  mind ;  but  the  word  as  used  here,  means 
a  particular  ceremony  arising  from  a  corruption  of 
pnnritive  practice.  It  was,  in  the  first  ages  ci 
Christianity,  a  public  confession,  by  those  who,  in 
times  of  persecutions,  had  apostatized  firom  the 
fhith ;  and  a  public  penance  and  confession  in  the 
Uct  of  the  congregation,  was  enjoined,  before  they 
could  be  re-admitted  into  the  Church ;  in  course  of 
tune,  it  was  changed  to  private  confession,  and  pri- 
vate penance,  which  were  sometimes  commuted  for 
money.  Though  repentance  and  confession  of  sins 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  though  our  Church 
sometimes  advises  private  confession  to  a  Priest,  in 
peculiar  cases ;   yet  this  particular  rite  of  ^peiuuv^e^ 
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having  none  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  divine 
intiiiutumy  nor  any  prescribed  ^bnit  or  matter  \  nor 
any  federal  <u:t8  attached  to  it,  is  not,  therefoie,a 
Sacrament  *. 

In  like  manner  the  Popish  Sacrament  of  Oriertj 
hath  not  the  requisites  essential  to  make  a  tme  Sa- 
crament ;  neither  divinely  appointed  matter ,  form^ 
nor  peculiar  institution.  It  consists  merely  d 
•pmjeTf  and  imposition  of  hands ;  which  are  solemn 
acts  indeed,  whereby  the  Church  sets  apart  men  to 
perform  sacred  functions,  but  nothing  further. 

Marriage^  though  appointed  by  God  in  the  time 
of  man's  innocency,  and  confirmed  by  the  Gospel, 
in  which  it  is  called  (metaphorically  and  in  reference 
to  Christ's  mystical  union  with  the  Church,)  a  »tj^- 
tery^hdJih  not  the  essentials  of  a  Sacrament ;  neither 
matter  J  form,  peculiar  institution^  nor  federal  acts 
of  grace ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  Sacrament 

Lastly,  Extreme  Unction  is  not  a  Sacrament,  for 
want  of  the  essential  properties ;  it  is  true  that  the 
anointing  with  oil  of  tiiose  who  were  sick,  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  13) ;  but  no  ex- 

*  When  St  James  says,  '< Confess  your  faults  one  to  another;** 
(v.  16.)  it  is  plainly  intimated  to  be  a  sort  of  mutual  acknowledg- 
ment  between  Christians,  where  one  had  happened  to  offend  another; 
and  goes  to  establish  nothing  concerning  private  confession  <o  • 
Frieit. 
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press  command  *  is  given  for  it,  therefore,  it  is  no 
Sacrament ;  besides,  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  body^  and  not  of  the  soul ;  and,  therefore,  it 
has  not  the  spiritual  character  of  a  Sacrament. 

Confirmation  and  Orders,  therefore,  we  contend 
to  be  but  holy  functions ; — Marriage,  a  sacred  ordi- 
nance ;  Penance,  a  corruption  of  ancient  discipline ; 
and  Extreme  Unction,  a  perversion  of  primitive 
practice.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  hold, 
to  be  the  only  true  and  proper  Sacraments.  And  it 
may  be  observed,  that  these  two  Sacraments  fot 
which  we  contend,  were  instituted  expressly  ^^for 
the  remission  of  sins  ;^^  and  their  supreme  and  para- 
mount importance  is  thence  apparent. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  the 
carrying  round  the  consecrated  elements  is  no  where 

*  When  we  read  St  James's  words,  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let 
him  call  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  saye  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;"  which  passage 
is  brought  forward  by  the  Papists,  as  a  proof  of  positive  institution ; 
it  has  so  manifest  a  reference  to  the  mere  recovery  of  the  body  firom 
sickness,  without  having  the  general  character  of  a  federal  tpMiual 
act  of  permanent  institution,  that  their  argument  does  not  hold ;  and 
the  very  fact  of  their  administering  extreme  unction  only  to  persons  in 
artieiUQ  tMrtis,  to  purify  them  in  the  last  moments  of  existence,  shews 
the  perversion  of  this  primitive  practice,  which  was  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  sick,  and  that  the  Lord  might  raise  him  ui^  Oii^Kisi. 
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mentioned  in  Scripture^  and  is  contrary  to  Christiaa 
simplicity.  Baptism  being  the  rite  of  admimtm^ 
need  only  be  administered  once ;  but  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per  being  declaratory  of  our  continuance  in  Cbris- 
Uamty,  should  be  frequently  repeated,  in  compliance 
with  ChrisCs  injunction,  ^^  Do  dus  in  remembrance 
of  me.^  The  heart  and  mind  of  man  being  what 
Grod  obsenres,  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  proper  dispositions,  cannot  fulfil 
the  condition  of  this  federal  act,  and  therefore  camM^ 
partake  of  the  blessing.  This  is  directed  against 
the  Popish  doctrine  that  the  opus  openUum,  thati% 
the  very  act  of  receiring  the  dements,  on  the  part  of 
those  not  guilty  of  any  mortal  sin,  was  sufficient  to 
secure  God's  grace,  irrespective  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  recipient  The  word  eUinmatioHf  mentioned  in 
this  article,  is  the  jcpc/xa,  used  frequently  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  means  condemnation  of  any  kind; 
having  reference  only  here,  to  some  temporal  chas- 
tisement, and  not  to  eternal  punishment ;  and  an 
Unworthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may, 
like  any  other  sin,  be  repented  of,  and  remitted 
through  Christ 
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Sect.  VIII.— Art.  XXVI. 

OF  THE   tJNWORTHINESS  OP  THE   MINISTERS, 

WHICH  HINDERS   NOT  THE  EFFECT  OP 

THE   SACRAMENT. 

Although  m  th§  visible  Cftureft,  the  evil  he  ever  mingled  with  the  good, 
and  sometimes  the  ^vil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ndnistratUm  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments ;  yet  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in  their 
oum  name,  hut  in  Chrisfs,  and  do  minister  by  his  commission  and  au^ 
thority,  we  may  use  &t«ir  mMetry,  both  in  hearing  the  word  of  God, 
and  in  receiving  of  the  Saeramente.  NeOher  is  ihe  ^jfeet  tf  Christ 4 
ordinance  taken  away,  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God^s 
gifts  diminished  from  such,  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments  ministered  unto  them;  which  be  efectual,  hecause  of  Chrisfs 
institution  and  promise,  although  they  be  ministered  by  evU  men, 

NeverihelesSf  it  tqjpertaine^  f  the  discipline  rfthe  Clmrck,  that  inquiry 
be  made  qfevil  ministers,  and  that  they  be  accused  by  those  that  have 
knowledge  of  their  offences ;  and  finaUy  being  found  guilty,  by  just 
judgment,  be  deposed. 

The  occaBion  of  this  Article,  was  the  public  scandal 
giren  by  the  enormous  vices  of  the  Roman  Clergy ; 
so  that  some  persons  being  much  thereby  offended, 
revived  the  opinion  of  the  Donatists,  that  personal 
sins  of  the  minister  invalidated  the  Sacraments. 
Now  as  ministers  are  men,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween them  and  their  office ;  and  if  they  be  properly 
authorised,  as  they  exercise  their  functions  not  in 
their  own,  but  Chrisfs  name,  we  may  use  th^vL  \s£l- 
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niAtiy.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  ^  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  obseire  and  do 
therefore  whatever  they  bid  yoo,  but  do  not  afier 
their  works,  for  they  say  and  do  not*."  Neither  is 
the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  itself  taken  away  by 
it ;  for  as  all  ministers  are  men  peccable,  and  as  s 
necrei  sin  must  equally  invalidate  a  Sacrament,  as  a 
notorious  and  public  one,  if  it  did  it  at  all;  so  it  is 
manifest  no  one  could  ever  know  whether  or  not  be 
had  partaken  in  the  Sacraments,  if  the  fiuilts  of 
ministers  vitiated  them ;  and  endless  and  perplexiiig 
scruples  would  necessarily  arise  on  this  head. 

When  ministers,  who  ought  to  be  patterns  of 
righteousness,  become  examples  of  sin,  the  Church 
has  power  to  enquire  into  their  conduct,  and  depose 
tliem  if  necessary.  This  is  confirmed  by  Scripture ; 
e.  g.  in  tlie  matter  of  Eli  and  his  sons  f.  Timothy 
was  required,  upon  a  regular  accusation  brought  to 
him,  to  rebuke  before  all,  those  that  had  sinned ;  and 
it  is  establirfied  by  the  practice  of  primitive  times, 

•  Matt  xxiii.  2.  f  1  Sam.  iii.  IX. 
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Sect.  IX.— Art.  XXVII. 

OF  BAPTISM. 

BofHm  it  not  onhf  m  tign  cf  prrfeukm,  md  mark  rf  difference,  whereby 
CkriUkm  men  art  diteemedfnm  others  that  be  not  christened  ;  but  it 
iff  aha  a  sign  qf  regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby,  at  by  an  inttru- 
wtent,  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the  Church ; 
the  promitet  of  the  forgivenets  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons 
efGei  by  <Jbd  J90fjf  Ghoit,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  faith  it  con- 
firmed  i  and  grace  increased  by  virtue  tf  prayer  unto  God,  The  bap- 
«  tiem  if  young  children  it  in  any  wite  to  he  retained  in  the  Church,  at 
most  agreeable  with  the  inttitution  ofChritt. 

The  Jews  used  baptism  for  the  admissum  of  pro- 
selytes into  the  Jewish  Church/ but  not  for  those 
bom  of  Jewish  parents ;  they  derived  this  custom 
£N>m  the  injunction  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  before  their  admission  into  covenant 
with  God,  to  "  sanctify  (or  wash)  themselves*;" 
and  as  ^^  one  law  was  to  be  for  them  and  the 
stranger,**  they  baptized  all  converts ;  so  that  John^s 
Baptism  was  no  new  thing  to  them.  And  indeed 
the  Baptist's  reply  to  their  question,  when  he  said 
he  was  ^^  neither  the  Messias,  nor  Elias,  nor  that 
Prophet,"  coupled  with  their  rejoinder,  "  Why  bap- 
tizest  thou  then  ?"  shews  that  they  had  clear  notions 

*  Exodus  xix.  10. 
T 
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of  Uic  nature  of  Baptism,  as  a  rite  which  a  dhiae 
messenger  only  could  have  authority  to  direct. 

But  tlie  institution  o{  Baptism,  as  afcederalaetef 
the  Christian  religiony  is  founded  upon  the  comnns- 
uon  that  our  Saviour  gave  to  His  disciples ;  "'  Go 
and  teach  (t.  e.  make  disciples  of)  all  nations,  bip- 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  obsove 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon.*^ 

In  tliis  direction,  there  are  two  speciea  of  teaekmg 
mentioned ;  one,  (the  making  disciples  of)  precedes 
Baptism,  and  means  the  convincing  men  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messias ;   when  this  conviction  was  acknow- 
ledged, Baptism  was  then  administered;  and  tine 
convert  received  the  other  species  of  teaching,  vix., 
an  instruction  in  all  the  special  rules  of  life  pre- 
scribed by  Christ.    That  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  *  to  baptize,  is  evident  fix)m  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament;  e,  g,  Cornelius  and  his  friends 
were  baptized,  even  after  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.     It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  proofs  of  Bap- 
tism being  a  lyrimilive  practice ;  it  was  performed 
witli  much  solemnity  and  preparation ;  and  the  can- 

•  When  St.  Paul  says,  "  He  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel ;"  he  only  means  that  he  was  not  to  do  it  principally  w 
fursoHf  but  left  it  to  tlie  Deacons ;  as  did  also  Peter  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius. 
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didates  were  previously  examined  as  to  their  faith  ; 
it  was  generally  performed  at  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide. 

The  ancient  mode  of  Baptism  was  by  immersion  ; 
the  converts  haTing  only  a  slight  covering  on,  were 
dipped  or  laid  down  in  the  water  thrice  *,  whilst 
each  portion  of  the  sacramental  words,  ^^  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  said  over  them. 

When  this  appeared  to  be  attended  with  much 
danger,  as  in  the  case  of  sick  or  weak  person^, 
affwiumj  or  aversion  of  the  face,  was  deemed  valid; 
and  this  was  called  clinic,  (icXcvn)  baptism  f.  It  is 
also  probable  that  Baptism,  by  affusion,  was  used 
o&  other  occasions  of  peculiarity  or  emergency; 
as  in  the  case  of  three  thousand  being  baptized  at 
one  time;  when  the  gaoler  aud  his  family  were 
baptized  in  the  night j  by  Paul  and  Silas.  Baptism, 
by  aspersion,  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the 
fifth  century.  But  different  nations  followed  different 
modes.    In  the  rubric  of  1549,  (Edward  the  Vlth's 

*  From  this  mode  of  lajdng  them  down  in  the  water,  as  it  were 
in  a  grave,  arose  the  peculiar  expressions,  **  being  buried  with 
Christ  by  baptism ;"  "  being  baptized  into  Chrisf  s  death." 

t  In  early  times,  however,  this  clinic  baptism  was  not  accounted 
sufficient  to  qualify  for  sacred  offices.  Novatian  was  not  accounted 
proper  to  be  a  Bishop,  because  he  had  only  received  clinic  baptism. 

T  2 
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time,)  the  ministet  is  directed  to  dip  the  child  Uma. 
In  the  end  of  this  reign,  the  word  thrice  is  omitted. 
In  Mary's  reign,  once  is  declared  to  be  sufficient 
In  Elizabeth's  time,  immersion  fell  into  disuse ;  and 
for  200  years  it  has  been  usual  to  baptize  by  atper- 
fsion.  In  the  East  they  still  inunerge.  No  particB' 
lar  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  baptizing  being  gifs 
in  Scriptra^,  we  may  safely  use  either  immeiaoB, 
afnision,  or  aspersion  *. 

The  article  declares,  that  Baptism  is  a  «^  ^ 
Regeneration.  St.  Paul  says,  **  According  to  Iii» 
mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneratMO, 
and  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  t ;"  anJ 
Christ  told  Nicodemus,  a  man  must  be  "bom  again 
of  water  and  the  Spirit :"  and  in  this  way.  Baptism 
is  frequently  connected  in  Scripture,  with  espiessioB^ 
implying  a  change  of  heart  and  renovation  of  natuit. 
by  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  God,  causing  an  infiwoc 
of  spiritual  life  into  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  made 
capable  of  living  unto  holiness.  Every  baptism  afl- 
ministered  by  a  duly  authorised  person,  admits  os 
into  the  union  of  the  Christian  Church.     It  is  & 

•  The  peculiar  allusions  in  Scripture  to  Baptism  corroborate  ito 
as  immersion  may  explain  the  expression  *  being  huried  with  Oak. 
so  may  afusion,  that  of  "  the  washing  of  Regeneration  ;*'  as  a^eni^. 
may  also  those  words  of  Isaiah,  "  he  shaU  tprmkle  many  nttiw*" 

tTituam.5, 
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'outward  riguj  appointed  by  God,  for  the  forgiyehess 
of  our  sins,  for  his  adoption  of  us  in  Christ,  and  for 
our  profession  of  Christianity:  it  is,  therefore,  a 
federal  act^  in  which  God's  blessings  are  promised 
conditionally  in  one  part,  and  our  obedience  is 
pledged  in  the  other.  Hence,  though  the  outward 
rite  being  once  performed,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to- 
wards outward  admission ;  yet  the  baptism  effectual 
to  salvation,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  ^^  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God."  As  the  outward 
benefit  (admission  into  the  Church)  follows  upon 
the  outward  act,  so  the  inward  blessing  follows  only 
upon  the  inward  acts  of  the  heart  A  hypocritical 
profession,  therefore,  is  not  arsdlable,.  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravates  a  man's  guilt  And  as  the  per- 
son  takes  upon  him  a  profession^  and  binds  himself 
to  a  godly  obligation ;  so  if  he  fail,  he  must  supply 
or  renew  by  repentance,  those  inward  acts,  in  order 
to  regain  the  spiritual  blessings. 

The  propriety  of  infant  Baptism,  is  supported  by 
the  following  considerations:  God  appointed  cir- 
cumcision to  the  Jews  as  a  foederal  rite ;  and  this 
rite  their  children  were  expressly  ordered  to  partake 
of,  and  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day ;  hence 
children  are  plainly  capable  of  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  there  is  no  unsuitableness  or 
impropriety  in  the  practice.    The  Jew^  «ia»  ^R.^c$ai- 
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panied  this  rite  with  that  of  Baptism,  iu  the  case  ct 
proselytes ;  baptizing  their  ehildreny  as  well  as  llie 
adults  themselves.  Christ  seems  to  have  adopted 
from  them  the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  to  have  instituted 
it  and  sanctified  it,  as  the  fcederal  rite  of  admisflkn 
into  His  Church,  and  the  covenant  of  grace*.— 
Hence  when  the  command  was  given  to  the  Apostles 
to  baptize  all  nations^  without  any  distinction  or 
Umitation;  they  would  naturally,  from  their  previons 
habits,  understand  it  as  being  applicable  to  the  clul- 
dren  of  converts,  as  well  as  their  parents.  The  ex- 
ample of  Christ  himself,  in  the  case  of  children  whom 
He  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Him,  and  over  whom  He 
"prayed  for  a  blessing f,"  would  tend  to  confirm 
them  in  this  notion ;  as  the  declaration  of  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  when  they  told  the  Jews,  "  the  pro- 
mise (of  the  Gospel  blessings,)  was  to  them  and  their 


*  That  the  Apostles  understood  it  thus,  appears  frequently  from 
St  Paul's  argruments ;  e.g.  "  In  whom  (Christ)  ye  are  circumcised, 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of 
the  gins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  buried  with  His 
in  Baptism."  (Col.  iL  11,  12.)  Here  the  whole  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage shews,  that  in  the  Apostle's  view,  "  Baptism,  or  the  putting  off 
the  body  of  sins,"  constituted,  what  might  be  termed,  ChrUtkm  Cir- 
cumcision ;  1.  e.  the  fcederal  act  of  admission  in  the  Chrudan  cove- 
nant, as  circumcision  had  been  into  the  Mosaical  one. 

t  Matt  xix.  la. 
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children/'  went  to  establish  it  amongst  the  subse- 
quent conrerts.  Besides,  had  any  particular  time 
or  age  been  necessary,  it  would  have  been  specified 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Hence  we  find, 
that  infant-baptism,  is  mentioned  as  a  practice  of 
primitive  times :  and,  we  conclude,  that  as  the  soul 
is  more  valuable  than  the  body,  the  same  humanity 
and  affection  that  prompt  parents  to  take  care  of 
the  bodies  of  their  children,  should  also  lead  them 
to  be  still  more  anxious  to  provide  for  their  souls* 
health,  and  spiritual  welfare ;  and  to  see  that  they 
be  admitted  into  the  fold  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  second 
Adam,  through  whom  the  efiect  of  origmal  sin,  in- 
herited fix>m  tiie  first  Adam,  may  be  done  away.- 
We,  therefore,  conclude  with  the  article,  that  infant 
baptism  is  agreeable  to  Christ's  institution. 


Sect.  X.— Art.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE   lord's   SUPPER. 

Tke  Supper  qf  the  Lord,  U  not  mUy  a  sign  qf  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a  Sacra^ 
ment  of  our  redemption  by  Chrisfs  death ;  insomuch,  that  to  such  as 
righihf,  worthily,  and  with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  nf  the  body  of  Christ,  and  Ukewise  the  cup  qf 
blessiiig  is  a  partaking  qfthe  blood  qf  Christ. 

t4 
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•N  cAtf  .Uppgr  cf  tk€  Lard,  amaat  bt 

r^pmiTtamt  to  tkt  plain  ward*  of  SeriptiKm, 

«  Sturtmmt^  and  katk  iwe%  aeeana*  to 
Tkt  hmi^  nf  CkriMt  h  gimm^  taktm,  mad 

AMMa/y  md  tpirUiuU  mmutr.    Jmd  Ar 

CkriU  U  rtetmtd  mid  Mtea  m  At 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Larift  Sapper  wot  aat^hff  Ckrittu 

tertedj  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  wnrtkipped. 

The  particnlar  institatioii  of  this  Sacrament  has 
been  shewn  in  the  twentj-fiftfa  Article.     As  bap- 
tism was  no  new  thing  to  the  Jews,  so  the  Sapper  of 
the  Lord  resembled  some  of  their  reli^ons  feasts, 
particularly  that  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  or  Feast  of 
the  Passover.    The  Article  first  explains  the  nataie 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  **  a 
Sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death." 
Tliis  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  consider  and 
compare  it  with  the  Jewish  Passover.     The  Lamb 
slain  on  the  occasion  of  the  deliverance  firom  Egypt, 
when  the  destroying  angel  passed  orer  and  spared 
the   Israelites'  first  bom,  whilst  all   those   of  the 
I^igyptians  were  slain,  was  called  "  the  Lord's  Pass- 
over ;"  as  being  then  the  sacrifice,  and  afterwards 
the  memorial,  of  that  event.    And  thus  every  Lamb, 
slain  in  succeeding  generations,  to  commemorate  it, 
was  called  "  tlie  Lord's  Passover,"  though,  strictly 
Apoaking,  the  Jir^i  owe  \S[v^\.\7«&  killed  in  Egypt  only 
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deserFed  lliat  name.  This  Lamb  was  the  type  of 
Christ,  wlio  was  onr  tme  ^^  passover  that  was  sacri- 
ficed for  us  K^  He  was  the  ^'  Lamb  of  God  sent  to 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  woridf;^  and  to  deliver  us 
from  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  even  the  bond- 
age of  sin.  Christ,  therefore,  chose  the  time  of  the 
Passover  to  be  offered  up  for  us ;  and  instituted  the 
memorial  of  his  sacrifice,  whilst  celebrating  the 
Jewish  Paschal  Supper  with  his  disciples.  Hence 
they  ^would  understand  the  terms  and  expressions 
which  he  used  according  to  the  forms  customary  on 
that  occasion.  When,  therefore,  Christ  brake  the 
bread,  and  said,  ^^  this  is  my  body  which  is 
broken  ]:,''  they  must  necessarily  ha^e  understood  it 
figuratively^  indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
understand  it  literally y  inasmuch  as  His  body  was  at 
that  time  before,  them  in  an  unbroken  state ;  and  of 
course  they  would  conclude  that  the  bread  was 
ineant  ^^  as  a  memorial  of  His  body,"  to  be  broken. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  when  taking  the  wine.  He 
said,  ^'  this  is  my  blood,"  they  would  naturally  inter- 
pret it  as  a  ^^  type  or  memorial  of  His  blood,"  about 
to  be  shed;  for  it  evidently  was  not  the  actual  blood 
poured  out  of  His  veins.  Both  these  interpretations 
accorded  completely  with  their  previous  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

♦  1  Cor.  V.  7.  t  John  L  29.  J  1  Cor.  xi.  24. 
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Moreover^  ike  Apostle^  as  man,  would  bare  a 
Bfttunl  honor  at  tlie  idea  of  eating  bmnaii  flesh ; 
aad.  as  Ave  ther  abo  liad  a  pecoliar  leligioiis 
dnadL  as  to  tlie  eatmg  of  McMrfy  iriueh  was  Ib^ 
ander  ilhf  eeraest  penalties  ia  the  Mosaic  Law*. 
Now  we  know*  that  on  manj  occasions  they  wete  in 
dto^  habit  of  asking  questions  of  Christ ;  and  the 
TVfy  £icU  that  at  this  paitknlar  time,  they  evinced 
no  surprise,  and  asked  no  qoestions,  as  to  the  sin'* 
gnlar  exptesaions  that  C!hrist  made  ue  of,  shews 
that  thev  did  not  understand  them  in  a  literal  seme: 
that  they  considered  the  bread  and  wine  as  evidently 
^fmbolicniy  and  the  whole  transaction  aa  figuratiye 
and  emblematical. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  considera- 
tion of  OUT  Saviour's  discourse,  as  recorded  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St  JoIm*s  GospeL  The  design  of 
it  was  to  shew  the  excellence  and  superiority  of 
Christ's  doctrine  above  that  of  Moses ;  that  though 
Moses  gave  the  Israelites  maima,  to  nourish  tbeii 
bodies,  yet  they  died  in  the  wilderness;  whereas 
Christ  would  give  His  followers  such  food  as  should 
give  them  lijby  so  that  they  "  should  never  die."* 
Hence  the  food  here  meant  must  be  such  food,  as 
corresponded  to  the  effects  produced  by  it ;  and  as 

•  L«v\t,xviu  14. 
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the  Itfe  spoken  of  is  evidently  spiritual,  so  must  the 
food  be  spiritual  also.  Thus  again,  when  the  Jews 
desired  him  to  ^^  give  them  eyermoie  that  bread  ;'* 
He  replied,  ^^  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  comes 
to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst'^  Whence  it  is  seen,  that  the 
eternal  life  here  mentioned,  is  attainable  through 
faith.  But  Christ  had  said  before,  that  ^'  the 
bread,^'  was  to  give  this  life :  so  that  by  ^^  bread,^' 
as  here  used,  must  evidently  be  understood  Christ's 
doctrine.  And  diis  is  fiirther  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  discourse ;  for  when  some  of  the  Jews, 
taking  the  words  literally <,  murmured  at  their  strange-r 
ness,  Christ  proceeded  to  say,  "  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life;'' 
and  then  in  conclusion,  he  gave  them  a  key,  as  it 
were,  to  the  whole  discourse,  by  sayiag,  '^  It  is  the 
Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the^^^A  profiteth  nothing ; 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit^ 
and  they  are  Ufe!^  Hence  is  plainly  seen  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  discourse ;  that  it  was  to  be  understood 
in  a  spiritual  sense ;  that  it  was  a  divine  Spirit  that 
quickened  them ;  or  gave  them  that  eternal  life, 
of  which  He  had  been  speaking;  and  that  the 
flesh  J  his  natural  body,  was  not  the  conveyer  of  it 

But  as  Christ  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  the  Lord's  Supper^  viVaOcvSa. 
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a  memorial  of  Uiat  eyent,  instituted  by  Himself  b 
a  ^^  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  ;''  and,  as  such, 
hdA  fcederal  blessings  attached  to  it;  so  that  the 
merits  and  effects  of  His  death  are,  in  it,  conyeyed 
to  the  worthy  recipient  In  this  sense,  we  assert  a 
real  or  true  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chiist, 
in  opposition  to  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  So  that  the  ^^  Communion  of  the  bod]r 
and  blood  of  Christ,",  is  a  partaking  of  it,  ^  after  a 
heayenly  and  spiritual  manner,'*,  by  which  the  souk 
of  all  worthy  belieyers  are  strengthened,  and  le- 
fireshed  with  the  graces  and  blessings  of  the  nev 
coyenant,  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  their  bodies  are  by  the 
instituted  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  *. 

The  Popish  doctrine  of  Transubstcmtiation  t,  w 

*  The  first  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  more  frequent 
and  more  numerously  attended,  than  in  the  present  day ;  and  is 
some  particulars  it  was  diferentfivm  ours,  and  more  analogous  to  the 
Paschal  feast  Every  one  that  attended,  brought  according  to  ha 
ability,  chiefly  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  ;  after  the  celebratioo  d 
the  Eucharist,  what  remained  formed  a  feast,  called  Ayairif,  or  lofc 
feast,  at  which  all  the  rich  and  poor  partook  at  a  common  taUe; 
these  feasts,  in  time,  became  abused,  and  were  attended  widi  iiiegn- 
larities  j  and  it  is  those  irregularities  that  St.  Paul  censures  in  hii 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

t  The  notion  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  this  Sacrament^  fint 
arose  in  the  eighth  century,  most  probably  from  men  of  warm  in*- 
ginations  using  the  lofty  metaphors  of  Scripture,  in  a  Uteral^em. 
The  doctrine  was  xea^Vj  x^wi«^  Xsrj  \fiscce3  ''ov  %si.  vmorant  ind 
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the  changing  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  actual 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  next  denounced  as 
unscriptural,  and  as  overthrowing  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament. 

'  From  what  has  been  ahready  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Apostles  must  have  understood  Chrisf  s 
words  in  z,  figurative  sense,  when  He  instituted  this 
Sacrament.  It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to 
say  much  further  on  this  point;  except  to  shew, 
firom  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  and  also  from 
those  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  that  it  has  no  real 
foundation  in  Scripture.  Our  Saviour,  even  after 
the  consecration,  called  the  wine,  the  fruit  of  the 
vine :  "  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
But  I  say  unto  you  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of 
this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom  *  ;'*  where 

superstitious  age ;  and  though  some,  who  saw  its  repugnance  to  Scrip- 
ture, opposed  it,  they  were  by  degrees  overborne ;  the  anathemas  of 
the  Church,  and  the  terrors  of  burning,  were  infallible  things,  to 
silence  contradiction,  at  least,  if  not  to  gain  assent ;  so  that  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  was  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  actual  Gospel 
truth.  In  the  next  century,  the  word  TrantubttantiaHon  was  first 
used  by  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  became  generally  adopted, 
to  designate  this  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  has  ever  been 
a  fitvourite  one  of  that  Church. 
*  Matt  xxvL  28,  29. 
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it  is  evidently  implied,  that  no  change  had  taken 
place  in  its  real  nature.  St  Paulas  words,  in  giving 
an  accoont  of  the  institution  of  the  Saerament,  axe  w 
follow : — **  For  as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  breadj  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  shew  fcnrth  the  Lard's  death,  till  He 
come  ^/'  Moreover  he  calls  it  ^^  this  bread^^  five 
separate  times  in  this  account ;  and  not  once,  ^  the 
body  of  Christ**  In  another  place  he  calls  it,  ^^  the 
communion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  f  ;^  and  mi 
strictly  ^^  the  body  and  blood  ;**  implying  that  the^ 
was  a  spiritual  communication  of  blessings,  along 
vnth  the  elements^  and  not  an  actual  change  of 
them.  As  also  the  words,  ^^  ye  do  shew  forth  the 
Lord*8  death,'*  imply  that  the  whole  was  a  figurative 
memorial  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

TransubstantiatioQ  ^^  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament^'*  A  Sacrament  implies  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  some  outward  matter  as  a  visible  sign  of 
some  inward  spiritual  benefit.  Whereas,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  the  sign  becomes  no  longer  a  sigHy 
but  the  actual  thing  signified.  It  also  palpably  con- 
tradicts the  evidence  of  our  senses;  and  thus  goes  to 
overthrow  the  only  sure  foundation  which  we  have 
for  fadth  in  God's  revelation.  God  convinces  the 
world  of  the  authority  of  those  whom  He  sends  to 
speak  in  His  name,  by  giving  them  power  to  work 

•  I  Cot.  x\.  ^.  \  \  ^QT.  v..\^. 
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miracles ;  these  miracles  are  an  appeal  to  the  senses 
of  mankind,  and  the  highest  appeal  that  can  be 
made,  to  confirm  His  presence  and  power.  The  m«- 
racle  of  Transiibstantiation,  (as  it  mast  be  if  the 
doctrine  be  admitted,)  so  far  firom  being  an  appeal 
to  our  senses,  contradicts  the  evidence  of  them  all ; 
the  elements  remaining  to  all  our  perceptions  pre- 
cisely the  same,  after  consecration,  as  before.  So 
that,  if  this  doctrine  is  to  be  believed,  we  must  dis- 
believe the  vdice  of  those  faculties  which  God  has 
endowed  us  with,  as  the  only  way  to  find  out  truth, 
and  thus  be  thrown  into  a  maze  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty.  Neither  is  any  spiritual  end  attained  by 
it ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  in  this  Sacrament, 
even  though  unworthy  receivers,  (according  to  the 
Romish  doctrine,)  receive  the  true  body  of  Christ, 
yet  they  do  not  receive  grace  with  it ;  and  that  in 
worthy  receivers  the  grace  remains,  after  that,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  th^ 
body  of  Christ  is  withdrawn*  So  that  the  spiritual 
effect  of  the  Sacrament  does  not,  after  all,  depend 
upon  the  corporal  presence. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  belief  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church.  Of  this  there  are  presumptive 
proofs.  On  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  "  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,**  *^  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body,"  &c.  the  ancieut  Fa.t3aK^ 
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have  written  largely ;  whereas  no  disquisitions  on 
%htsL  point,  are  to  be  found  in  their  works ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  ■  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Menset,  as  mfisdlible ;  and  treating  of  the  Sacrament, 
they  say  plainly,  ^^  it  was  bread  and  true  wine  that 
Christ  did  consecrate  to  be  the  memorial  of  His 
body  and  blood.*'  Again,  the  enendes  of  Cfaiistiaiis 
reproached  them  with  believing  what  they  termed, 
the  absurdity  of  the  incarnation,  death,  and  burial  of 
a  God ;  but  not  a  word  of  reproach  is  found,  as  to 
their  belief  of  ^  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  God.'*  There  are  also  direct 
proofs  of  it.  The  early  Fathers  in  their-  writings 
constantly  call  the  elements  after  consecration 'bread 
and  wine  ^,  and  shew  that  they  understood  Christ's 
words  Jiguratively,  by  calling  them  symbols,  types, 
signs,  figures,  &c. 

This  doctrine  also  has  given  rise  to  many  supersti- 
tions, which,  indeed,  seems  a  natural  conseqii^ce  of 
its  reception.     The  Papists  worshipped  the  conse- 


•  Numerous  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Others  are 
quoted  by  Burnet  to  establish  this ;  e,  g.  Justin  Martjrr  calls  the  con- 
secrated elements  "  bread  and  wine ;"  though  he  adds  that  they  were 
not  "  common  bread  and  wine ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  shew  by  way  of 
illustration,  that  as  Christ's  human  nature  did  not  lose  its  substance 
by  its  union  with  divinity,  so  the  bread  and  wine  did  not  lose  their 
proper  substance  by  conBeciat\oTi\iv>\v&  ^vjcxanient 
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crated  wafer  on  their  knees*,  carried  it  aboat  in 
soleiim  procession,  applied  it  for  the  cure  of  dis* 
eases;  and  used  various  superstitious  practices^ 
inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of 
the  GospeL 

Hie  ^*  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten 
in  the  Sacrament,  is  Faith.^^  It  has  been  already 
shewn,  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  not  actually 
present  in  the  Eucharist;  Hence,  instead  of  the 
groundless  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  is 
contradicted  by  our  senses,  is  irreconcileable  to 
reason^  repugnant  to  Scripture,  and  was  unknown  in 
the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  seven  hundred 
years;  we  hold  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ, 
and  the  communion  of  His  body  and  blood  in  a 
spirituid  maimer  by  Faith :  so  that  all  who  rightly 
and  worthily  partake  in  this  Sacrament,  have  the 
divine  life,  which  is  begun  in  their  souls,  strength- 
ened, refreshed,  and  supported,  in  a  spiritual  man- 
ner ;  and  that  thus  they  become  ^^  one  with  Christ, 
and  Christ  with  them.'' 

*  Our  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  is  only  because  we  consider  it  a 
proper  posture  in  which  to  offer  up  prayer  and  praise  to  God ;  and 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  worshipping  of  the  Sacramental  em- 
blems. 
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Sect.  XI.— Art.  XXIX. 

OF  THE  WICKED,  WHICH  EAT  NOT  THE  BODY  OF 
CHRIST  IN  THE  USE  OP  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

IV  Wicked,  andtuek  M  hewMef  a  Ihely  Pmtk,  aUkougk^^do 
evuaUy  and  vUihly  preu  with  their  tetth  (at  St.  AugusHm  $aith,)  At 
Saerameut  qf  the  body  and  blood  t^  Christ ;   yet  in  no  wite  art  thtg 

partaken  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  condemnation  4o  eat  and  drink 
the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 

This  article  arises  out  of  the  former,  and  natoially 
depends  upon  it.  It  was  most  probably  directed 
against  the  notion,  that  the  grace  of  a  Sacrament  fol- 
lowed upon  the  mere  outward  receiving  of  it,  ea:  opere 
operato,  as  it  was  called,  irrespective  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recipient.  If  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  be  admitted,  then  all  persons,  both  good  and 
bad,  who  receive  this  Sacrament,  would  also  receive 
Christ.  But  if  (as  has  ahready  been  shewn  in  the 
preceding  article,)  Christ  be  only  present  after  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  if  the  mean  through  which 
He  is  received,  be  Faith  /  then  such  as  have  not 
faith,  do  not  receive  Him.  Sacraments,  as  was  ob- 
served before,  axe/oederal  acts ;  and  they  who  per- 
form not  the  conditions,  and  come  not  to  this  one  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  due  preparation  of  heart 
and  mind,  "  will  m  no  wise  be  partakers  of  Christ ;" 
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i.  e.  will  have  no  share  in  the  blessings  purchased 
by  Christ's  death  *.  They  "  rather  eat  and  drink  to 
their  condemnation ;''  by  thus  receiving  it  unwor- 
thily, they  profane  the  institution,  dishonour  God, 
and  expose  themselves  to  His  severe  displeasure. 
We  must  not,  however,  permit  unfounded  scruples 
to  deter  us  from  the  participation  of  this  Sacrament, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  Christian's  duly  f. 

The  doctrine  of  this  article  was  clearly  asserted 
by  the  ancient  Fathers.  Augustine  is  already 
quoted  in  the  article  itself;  and  Jerome  says,  ^^Thej 
that  are  not  holy  in  body  and  spirit,  neither  eat  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  nor  drink  His  blood.*' 

Sect.  XH.— Art.  XXX. 

OF  BOTH  KINDS. 

Jlu  cup  qf  ^  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay^peopk ;  for  both  Ifte 
parte  of  the  LortPe  Sacrament^  by  Ckrisft  ordinance  and  eomnumd' 
mentf  ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christian  men  alike. 

The  words  of  Christ,  in  instituting  the  Sacrament 
of  His  Supper,  are  express  and  positive,  as  to  its 

*  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  also  a  sign  of  Church 
Communion,  must  be  held  to  be  valid,  as  to  its  external  benefits, 
when  all  things  are  visibly  done  according  to  its  institution :  but  this 
has  no  connexion  with  its  internal  effects  on  the  individuaL 

t  See  the  last  paragraph  in  the  2dth  Article. 
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being  partaken  of  in  both  kinds.  There  is  even  a 
peculiarity  of  expression,  with  respect  to  the  cup, 
which  looks  somewhat  like  a  special  warning  against 
any  corruption  that  might  arise  on  this  point  *.— 
When  Christ  delivered  the  bread,  He  said,  ^  Take, 
eat,  this  is  my  body  ;^  but  when  He  gave  the  cu^, 
He  ssdd,  *^  Drink  ye  all  of  it  f  .**  And  Mark,  after 
relating  the  same  things,  adds,  ^'  And  they  (M  drank 
of  it  X-**  Besides  this  particular  application  of  the 
word  all  to  the  giving  of  the  cup,  the  reason  assigned 
by  Christ,  why  they  should  aU  drink  of  it,  is  worthy 
of  especial  remark ;  as  not  only  establishing  the 
point  generally,  but  also  as  contradicting  the  Popish 
argument,  that  the  Sacrament  was  administered  to 
the  Apostles  in  their  character  of  priests;    and  that, 


•  The  practice  of  denjring  the  cup,  arose  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
Transuhstantiation.  If  the  bread  and  wine  were  actually  changed 
into  Christ's  body  and  blood,  it  would  appear  sacrilege,  for  any  part 
of  them  to  be  lost  or  wasted.  To  prevent  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
breadf  wafers  were  used,  which  were  put  into  the  communicant's 
mouth ;  and  thus  not  a  crumb  was  lost  But  no  expedient  could  be 
devised  in  the  case  of  the  wine,  to  prevent  a  drop  of  it  being  spilt: 
so  it  was  at  last  determined  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1414,  to 
withhold  the  cup  entirely  from  the  laity.  That  very  Council,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  **  that  Christ  did  institute  this  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds ;  and  that  the  faithful,  in  the  primitive  Church,  did  receive 
it  in  both  kinds." 

t  Matt.  xxv\.  ^,  X  Mark  xiv.  23, 
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therefore,  it  is  no  rule  for  the  laity.  Ghrist^s  words 
are,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,ybr  the 
remission  of  sins  *."  All,  therefore,  who  need  remis- 
sion of  sins,  are  to  drink  of  the  cup ;  that  is  all  man- 
kind, laity  as  well  as  clergy.  St.  Paul  also,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  addresses  them  as  having  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  ^^  As  oft  as  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth 
the  Lord's  death ;"  "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  and  have  been  made  all  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit  f.'* 

Though  the  term  ^^  breaking  of  bread,''  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament,  vdthout  any  men- 
tion of  the  cup,  it  is  no  valid  argument  against  this 
article.  The  phrase  arose  from  the  conciseness  of 
the  writers,  in  putting  a  part  for  the  whole ;  the  two 
so  constantly  accompanying  each  other,  that  the 
mention  of  one  of  them  was  thought  sufficient. — 
Besides,  if  the  objection  drawn  from  this  proved 
any  thing,  it  would  prove  too  much ;  viz.,  that  the 
'^  breaking  of  bread"  alone,  without  the  wine,  was  a 
complete  Sacrament. 

•  Matt  xxvi.  28.  f  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  xii.  13. 
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Sect.  XIIL— Art.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  ONE  OBLATION  OF  CHRIST,   FINISHED 

UPON  THE  CROSS. 

The  cfering  tf  Ckriwt  tmtx  made,  it  that  petfiei  rtdewtpHom,  prtpUkh 
tion,  and  tatisfmct'um  for  all  the  nmt  of  the  whole  world,  both  origmd 
mnd  actual ;  and  tftere  it  name  other  tatisfactUm  for  eitt,  but  that  alone; 
when  fore  the  Mocrificet  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  totu  commonly  md 
that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  dead,  to  have  remit- 
eion  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits, 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  is,  that  in 
every  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  Christ  is  really 
offered  up ;  and  that  whoever  procures  a  mass  to 
be  said,  perfoims  an  act  highly  pleasing  to  God,  for 
tlie  sake  of  which  He  will  be  reconciled  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  whether  they  be  Hving  on  earth  or  are 
in  the  state  of  purgatory ;  and  that  the  Priest  in 
ofl'ering  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  performs  a  true 
act  of  priesthood,  by  reconciling  sinners  to  God. 
Against  this  error,  the  Article  is  directed,  asserting 
that  "  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  but  that  offer- 
ing alone  which  Christ  once  made." 

The  truth  of  this  is  evident  from  Scripture ;  "  We 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all  *."     "  Christ  was  offered 

*  Heb.  X.  10. 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  *."  And,  as  if  in  a 
sort  of  prophetic  warning  against  this  error,  St  Paul, 
after  shewing  the  superiority  and  unchangeable  nsr 
ture  of  Chtist's  priesthood,  who  was  to  be  "  a  priest 
for  ever,"  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  He  needeth  not 
daily  as  those  high  priests  to  offer  sacrifice,  first 
for  His  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people ;  for  this 
He  did  once,  when  He  offered  up  himself;"  and 
concludes  thus,  '^  But  this  man,  after  He  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sin,  for  ever  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  f."  From  which  texts,  and  the  whole 
discourse  taken  in  connection,  it  is  fully  established, 
that  we  have  but  one  High  Priest,  and  one  sacrifice 
for  sins,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Hence  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacrifices  of  masses  for  the 
quick  and  dead,  are  erroneous,  and  even  blasphe- 
mous, because  they  derogate  firom  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ's  death  and  passion. 

Though  we  sometimes  term  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
sacrifice,  it  is  only  metaphorically ;  as  in  Scripture 
language,  any  religious  act  is  called  an  offering  to 
God  :  e.  g.  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  as  incense, 
and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands,  as  an  evening  sacri- 
fice J."  "  Offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  §." — 
Thus  we  term  the  Eucharist  "  a  sacrifice  of  praise 

•  Heb.  ix.  28.  f  Heb.  vii.  24—27 ;  x.  12. 

X  Ps.  cxlL  2.  §  Heb.  xiii.  15. 
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and  thanksgiying,*'  in  our  liturgy :  but  it  is  on]ja 
commemorative,  and  not  d^ propitiatory  sacrifice;  it 
is  not  the  sacrifice  itself  but  a  foederal  act,  in  whick 
we  profess  our  fisdth  in  Christ's  sacrifice,  renewuf 
our  baptismal  yows ;  and  thus  become  worHhj  pir- 
takers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  attached  to  it 

Sect.  XIV,— Art.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OP  PRIESTS. 

BIthops,  PriesU,  and  Deaeom,  are  not  commanded  hy  God^t  1m,  oAf 
to  vow  the  estate  of  a  tingle  life,  or  to  abstain  from  wutrriagt:  tkn- 
fore,  it  it  laufulfor  them,  at  for  all  otJier  Christian  men,  to  •«Tyi« 
their  own  ditcretion,  at  they  thaU  judge  the  same  to  serve  Utter  h 
godlinett. 

• 

It  was  not  only  allowed,  but  it  was  even  binding 
upon  the  Priests,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  to 
many ;  for  the  Priesthood  was  confined,  as  an  here- 
ditary distinction,  to  the  descendants  of  one  femily. 
Hence,  there  is  manifestly  no  natural  inconsistency 
or  unsuitableness  between  the  married  state  and  the 
duties  of  God's  ministers.     In  the  Gospel  we  find 
that  Peter,  an  Apostle,  chosen  by  Christ,  was  a  mar- 
ried man ;    for  we   read  of   "  his  wife's  mother." 
Philip,   the  Deacon,  was  also  a  married  man *- 
Among  all  the  rules  and  qualifications  for  Bishop 
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and  Priests,  given  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  not  a  word  is 
8€dd  as  to  their  celibacy  ;  but  rather  there  are  plain 
intimations  to  the  contrary  :  e.  g.  ^^  A  Bishop  must 
be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  his 
children  in  subjection."  "  Ot^9m  Elders  [or  Priests,) 
if  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife." — 
**  Let  the  Deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  ruling 
their  children  and  their  own  households  well  *•" — 
St.  Paul  says,  that  ^^  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all  t ;"  and  it  is  remarkable  that  ^^  forbidding  to 
marry,"  is  given  as  a  character  of  the  apostacy  of  the 
latter  days  %. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  Christ  has  left  it  free  for 
all  His  Ministers,  to  marry  or  not,  as  they  think  fit ; 
and  that  the  Church  has  no  power  to  lay  a  yoke  upon 
them,  not  only  unauthorized  by  Him,  but  contrary  to 
the  practice  and  injunctions  of  His  Apostles.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  fully  established  in 
the  Romish  Church  till  the  11th  century. 

•  1  Tim.  Ui.  %.  4.  12.    Tit  i.  6.  f  Heb.  ipii.  4, 

X  \  Tim.  iv.  a 
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Sect. XV.— Aet.  xxxiii 

or  EXCOMHUXICATE  PEESOXS,   HOW  THEY  ABE 

TO  BE  ATOIDED. 


^  frmik  tkt  mmitif  tf  tke  Ckmnk,  mad 

^tkdmkak  wmitHmde  af  tU  fuOf^ 
mtd  kd  Ac  ftwiff  mrneUed  ky  Pi 

CkmrrkkfmlaJgttkmikmAmmtUrity 


Tlie  eoostitiitioii  of  ereij  society  most  imply  this, 
— that  it  has  a  power  to  make  such  laws  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  its  own  support  and  well-beiiig ;  and  also 
to  exclude,  or  ^  cut  off,''  those  that  are  a  reproach 
Vj  it,  and  are  unfit  members.  Under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensatioD,  the  power  of  excommunication  was  ex- 
pressly directed  to  be  exercised  *,  and  was  called 
^  patting  out  of  the  synagogue.**  In  the  New 
Testament,  we  read,  that  St  Paul  directed  the  Co- 
rinthians to  exconunnnicate  a  person  who  had  been 
guilty  of  an  incestuous  marriage.  Christ  himself 
intimates  that  wilful  obstinacy  in  opposing  every 
method  of  reconciliation  should  be  punished  thus  f- 
In  exercising  this  power,  great  care,  however,  and 
tenderness  should  be  used ;  men  are  not  to  be  rashly 

♦  Ex.  xiL  \9.    Leviu  Tii.  20.  f  Matt,  xviii.  17- 
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cut  off  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  nothing  but  wilful 
continuance  in  sin,  and  deliberate  contempt  of  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  even  justify  it,  in  a  case  where 
the  general  good  of  society  calls  for  it  When  it 
is  thus  exercised,  it  is  manifestly  a  Christian's  duty 
'*  to  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  they  have  learned, 
and  avoid  them  *."  But  upon  repentance^  we  are 
bound  to  receive  them  again,  after  the  example  of 
St.  Paul,  who  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  receive 
again  the  man,  above  alluded  to,  upon  his  re- 
pentance.    . 

As,  however,  excommunication  is  a  public  judicial 
act,  so  must  re-admission  into  the  Church  be  per- 
formed according  to  the  settled  forms  and  rules,  es- 
tablished by  proper  authority. 

Sect.  XVI.— Art.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE   TRADITIONS   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

//  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  he  in  aU  places  one, 
or  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  diverse,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men^s  man' 
ners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word,  Whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly 

•  Rom.  xvi.  17. 

V  2 
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At  jrmMHmt  amdewtmmmn  tftke  Ckmrch,  wkieh  he  not  repug- 
to  the  Wwd  tf  G«<  tmd  &e  mdmrntd  amd  approved  by  common 
omgkt  to  he  rehmked  fpra/y,  (ikat  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
tatej  ms  he  that  agemdetk  mgrnbut  the  comtmom  order  of  the  Ckurck,  and 
Hr  mutkm  ity  of  the  mmgittrmtr,  amd  wommdeth  the  eoiueienees 


Chmr^kath authority  to  ordam,  changetOHd 
oMitk  crmw iff  or  rites  of  the  Chmreh,  ordained  only  by  man's 
amthority,  so  that  aO  things  be  dome  to  edifyin^^ 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  word  tradition^  as 
here  used,  applies  onlj  to  ceremonial  forms  and  cus< 
toms,  and  not  to  points  of  doctrine.  In  the  20th 
article^  it  was  shewn  that  the  ^^  Church  had  power 
to  decree  lites  and  ceremonies,  provided  thej  were 
not  repugnant  to  God's  written  word."  Now  Christ 
has  left  no  special  directions,  as  to  the  forms  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  Christian  worship  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  therefore,  different  forms  and  institu- 
tions may  be  adopted,  by  different  men,  in  divers 
countries  and  times.  But  as  Christ  has  inculcated 
in  His  Gospel,  so  strongly  and  repeatedly,  the  neces- 
sity of  brotherly  love,  charity,  unity,  and  concord,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  every  member  of  a  Church  to 
conform  to  institutions,  established  by  those  in  au- 
thority, for  the  promotion  of  order  and  decency,  and 
for  the  edification  of  its  members  generally.  Other- 
wise, uniformity  of  worship  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Church  must  follow ;    and,  by 


I 
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consequence,  "  injury  to  the  civil  power,  and  to  the 
consciences  of  weak  brethren." 

Every  Church  has  power  to  act  within  herself,  as 
an  entire  and  independent  body;  and  though  all 
Churches  owe  a  friendly  and  brotherly  correspond- 
ence to  one  another,  yet  they  are  not  obliged  to 
submit  to  each  others^  decisions ;  nor  are  they  bound 
by  ancient  canons,  except  the  same  reasons  still 
exist  for  continuing  them,  as  there  were  at  first  for 
making  them. 

Sect.  XVII.— Art.  XXXV^ 

OF  THE  HOMILIES. 

T?ie  second  book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we  have  joined 
under  this  article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
necessary  for  these  times  ;  as  dolh  the  former  hook  of  Homilies,  wMch 
were  set  forth  in  tJie  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  ther^ore  we 
jttdge  them  to  be  read  in  Churches  by  the  Ministers,  diUgently  and 
distinctly,  that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people. 

The  names  of  the  Homilies  :  1.  Gf  the  right  use  of  the  Church ;  2. 
Against  peril  of  idolatry ;  3.  Gf  repairing  and  keeping  clean  of 
Churches ;    ^   Of  good  works,— first  of  fasting  ;    5.  Against  glut' 

'  tony  and  drunkenness  ;  6.  Against  excess  of  apparel ;  7*  Cf  prayer  ; 
8.  Of  the  place  and  time  of  prayer ;  9.  The  Common  Prayers  and 
Sacraments  ought  to  be  ministered  in  a  known  tongue  ;  10.  Of  the 
reverent  estimation  of  Ood^  s  Word;  II.  Of  alms-doing ;  12.  Of  the 
nativity  of  Christ ;  13.  Of  the  passion  of  Christ ;  14  Of  the  resurrec- 
turn  qf  Christ ;    \b,Ofihe  worthy  receiving  of  the  bod^  omA  'VAxmA  «^ 
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CM»i:  .16.  Qfikt  g^  4  the  H^  Qkmt g  I7.  FfrOcrtyitiM 
dmgM:  IS.  qf  ik€  9taU  9f  mtOrimtmjf;  19.  Cf  repeutoMees  20. 
Agmkut  idknu»  ;    21.  Agahui  rebeUiom. 

At  the  time  of  the  refonnationy  man  j  of  the  Clergy 
were  verj  illiterate,  and  some  that  conlOTmed  to  th« 
changes  then  made,  were  supposed  still  to  &Toiir 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  so  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  tmst  to  the  integrity  of  the  one,  or  to  the 
c^>acit7  of  the  other.  In  order  to  ensure  the  teach- 
ing of  sound  doctrine,  two  books  of  Homilies  were 
prepared.  The  first  was  published  in  King  £d- 
ward^s  time ;  the  second  did  not  appear  till  Queen 
Elizabeth^s.  They  are  plain  short  discourses  on 
doctrinal  points,  and  practical  duties,  calculated  to 
possess  the  nation  with  a  sense  of  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  Popeiy ; 
and  were  distributed  to  the  parochial  Clergy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  in  their  respec- 
tive Churches.  They  were  extraordinary  composi- 
tions, considering  the  age  in  which  ihey  were  pro- 
duced ;  but  from  change  of  language  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  suited  to  the  present  time..  By 
the  assertion  that  "  they  contain  wholesome  and 
godly  doctrine,"  it  is  not  meant  that  every  argument 
is  necessarily  convincing,  or  that  every  expression 
is  so  strictly  worded,  as  to  need  no  correction  or 
explanadon*,  n^\\][vet  \'&  any  man's  special  assent 
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required  to  every  particular  in  them ;  but  only  that 
every  one,  previously  to  his  subscription,  should  by 
careful  reading  and  reflection  be  persuaded  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  contain, 
and  of  their  importance  at  the  time  when  they  were 
first  set  forth. 

Sect.  XVIII.— Art.  XXXVL 

OF  CONSECRATION   OF  BISHOPS   AND 

MINISTERS. 

The  Book  tf  Contecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  Ordering  of 
Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  thne  ofSdioard  the  JS^th, 
andcotifirmedat  the  same  time  by  authority  qf  Parliament^  doth  contain 
dU  things  necessary  to  such  Consecration  and  Ordering;  neither  hath 
it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or  ungodly.  And  there* 
fore,  whosoever  are  Consecrated  or  Ordered  according  to  the  rites  of  that 
Book,  since  the  second  year  of  the  forenamed  King  Edward,  unto  this 
time,  or  hera^ier  shall  he  Consecrated  or  Ordered  according  to  the 
same  rites;  we  decree  all  swA  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  laufuUy 
Consecrated  and  Ordered, 

The  most  essential  part  of  this  Article  has  been 
treated  of  in  the  twenty -third  Article ;  and  also  in 
the  part  of  the  twenty-fifth  Article  relatmg  to 
Orders,  where  it  was  shewn  "  that  prayer  and  impo- 
sition of  hands  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  the 
giving  of  Orders."  No  specific  directions  being 
given  for  the  observance  of  succeeding  ages,  the 
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bas  power  to  prescribe  such  forms  as  seem 
foitaUe ;  and  the  fidrm  which  our  Church  hath 
eridently  "  hath  nothing  in  it  supersti- 
ngodly  ;**  but  is  solemn,  impressive,  and 


Am  objection  has  been  sometimes  made  to  the 
Receire  the  Holy  Ghost,"   as  being  pre- 
Xow  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  all 
and  administrations  of  the  Church  are 
bj-  die  Apostle  to  flow  fiom  *^  one  and  the  same 
♦  r  even  from  the  Apostles  down  to  the  pas- 
teachers  of  that  day ;  so  we  may  conclude, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  though  in  a  much 
degree,  to  those  who  are  inwardly  moved  of 
G<*i  to  take  that  holy  office.     Hence   the  words, 

*  ReoRve  the  Holy  Ghost,**  are  only  used  in  the 
BiiaDe  of  a  tTM*  or  prayer;    as  if  it  were  said, 

*  Maj^si  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;"  har- 
mwtzin^  thus  with  what  follows ;  "  Be  thou  (i.  e. 
mtT^  tboa  bej  a  fedthful  dispenser  of  the  Word 


n 


•  1  Cor.  xii.  4. 
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Sect.  XIX.— Art.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  CIVIL  MAGISTRATES. 

The  Queen*  8  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  reakni(f  England,  and 
other  her  dominions  ;  unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  aU  estates  qf 
this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civilf  in  all  causes,  doth  ap- 
pertain ;  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction* 

Where  we  attribute  to  the  QueefCs  Majesty  the  chief  government,  (by 
which  titles  we  understand  the  minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be 
offended,)  we  give  not  to  our  Princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's 
Word  or  of  the  Sacramenps ;  the  which  thing,  the  injunctions  also 
lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth  our  Queen,  do  most  plainly  testify ;  but 
that  only  prerogative,  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all 
godly  Princes,  in  Holy  Scriptures,  by  God  himself;  that  is,  that  they 
should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil 
sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England, 

The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death  for  hevrtous 
'and  grievous  offences. 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  cf  the  magistrate,  to 

'  toear  weapons,  and  to  serve  in  the  wars. 

This  Article  in  King  Edward's  time  ran  thus, 
^  The  King  of  England  is  supreme  Head,  in  earth, 
(next  imder  Christ,)  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.''  This  causing  some  offence,  it  was  altered 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  it  now  stands;  the 
word  Head  being  omitted,  and  the  phrase,  hath 
chief  power  and  government^  being  inserted. 

We  learn  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  Kings 
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exercised  authority  in  matters  of  reli^on,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Samuel  acknowledged  Saul's 
authority ;  and  Abimelech,  though  High  Priest,  ap- 
peared before  Saul  at  his  summons,  and  answered  to 
some  accusations  made  against  him  in  matters  con- 
nected with  his  sacred  office.  David  made  many 
regulations  respecting  the  Church,  and  particularly 
appointed  the  courses  of  the  Priests.  On  his  death* 
bed,  he  informed  Solomon,  that  ^^  the  courses  of  Ihe 
Priests,  and  all  the  people  were  wholly  at  his  com- 
mand *•''  Solomon  even  removed  Abiathar  from  his 
office  of  High  Priest.  And  succeeding  kings  exer- 
cised authority,  in  many  matters  purely  ecclesias- 
tical. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Christ,  by  saying  "  Render 
unto  Cassar  the  things  which  be  Caesar's,"  plainly 
intimated  that  He  did  not  intend  his  religion  to 
interfere  with  the  established  civil  government  The 
Apostles,  in  various  parts  of  their  Epistles,  inculcate 
the  same  thing ;  e.  g.  ^^  Submit  to  every  ordinance 
of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the 
King  as  Supreme,  or  unto  Governors,"  &c.  These 
passages,  by  the  common,  consent  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  were  always  tmderstood  to  apply  to  ihe 
clergy  as  well  as  laity. 

*  I  Chron.  xxiii.  6.  and  xxviil.  21. 
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For  the  first  three  centuries,  Christianity  was  not 
embraced  or  supported  by  any  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors ;  but  when  Constantine  was  converted,  both 
he,  and  afterwards  his  successors,  enacted  laws  in 
ecclesiastical  matters;  summoned  councils,  con- 
firmed their  decrees,  &c.  This  power  continued  to 
be  vested  and  recognized,  in  the  sovereigns  that  go- 
verned the  several  independent  kingdoms,  into  which 
the  Roman  Empire  was  afterwards  divided. 

Hence  the  Eing  of  England^s  authority  over  the 
Church  *  is  founded  in  Scripture ;  is  conformable  to 
the  practice  of  ancient  times,  previous  to  the  usur** 
pations  of  Popery ;  and  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  rea» 
son  and  the  nature  of  things ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  being  often  closely  connected,  and  the  in- 
terference of  a  foreign  power  being  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  a  fi*ee  kingdom. 

But  this  supremacy  does  not  admit  him  to  any 
holy  functions  f  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  those 
who  are  lawftilly  called  and  ordained.    Thus  the 

*  In  England,  our  kings  began  early,  and  continued  long,  to 
maintain  this  part  of  their  authority.  Both  Saxon  and  Danish  kings 
made  many  laws  about  church  matters.  King  Alfred's  laws  contain 
sundry  regulations  in  affairs  of  religion.  And  William  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  founded  Battle- Abbey,  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Charter,  "  It  shall  be  free  and  quiet  for  ever,  from  all  subjection  to 
Bishops,  or  the  dominion  of  all  other  persons." 

U  6 
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Jewish  priests  submitted  to  King  Uzziah  in  all  things 
Imwful,  but  when  be  mvaded  the  prieMy  q^e,  and 
attempted  to  burn  incense,  they  resisted  him ;  and 
God  suddenly  smote  him  with  a  leprosy  *. 

^  The  BUkop  ofBame  hath  no  power  orjurisdic- 
Horn  orer  the  realm  ofEnglamdP 

This  results  from  what  hath  already  been  said. 
The  Tery  foundation  of  the  claim  of  the  Popes,  as 
bemg  St  Peter's  successors,  hath  no  warrant  in 
Scripture.  From  the  whole  history  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  it  is  evident  that  they  acted  and  con- 
sulted in  common^  without  considering  St.  Peter  as 
having  any  superiority.  St  Paul  calls  himself  the 
Apostle  of  the  uncircumcisiany  as  St.  Peter  was  of 
the  circumcision ;  and  when  he  thought  him  wrong 
he  "  withstood  him  face  to  face  f."  It  was  the  opi- 
nion in  the  primitive  times,  that  all  bishops  were 
brethren  J  colleagues  j  and  fellow-bishops  ;  e.  g.  Cy- 
prian, Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century, 
says,  that  "  all  the  Apostles  were  equal  in  power, 
and  that  all  Bishops  were  also  equal,  since  the  whol 
office  and  episcopate  was  one  entire  thing,  of  which 
each  Bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal  share." 

"  The  laws  of  this  realm  may  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death:' 

•  See  Chron.  xxvi.  f  Qal.  ii.  11. 
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Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  God  appointed 
capital  punishment,  even  for  offences  against  positive 
precepts ;  hence  we  have  a  fidl  justification  of  the 
practice.     In  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  that  ^^  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain ;  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  ex- 
ecute wrath  upon  him   that   doeth  evil*."     The 
sword  is  an  instrument  of  death  ;  and  the  scope  of 
the  whole  passage  evidently  implies  a  power  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishment,  which  indeed  is  some- 
times necessary  for  the  well-being  of  society. 
"  A  Christian  man  may  serve  in  war.^^ 
Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  God  allowed  of 
wars,  and  sometimes  commanded  them.    Under  the 
Gospel,  John  the  Baptist  did  not  command  the  sol- 
diers that  came  to  him  to  relinquish  their  profession, 
but  to  conduct  themselves  properly  in  it.  Neither  did 
St  Peter  direct  Cornelius  to  give  up  his  post  as  an 
officer.    It  is  allowed,  on  Christian  principles,  that 
private  persons  may  claim  and  defend  their  rights 
by  law,  or  defend  their  persons  by  force  of  arms,  if 
attacked.    In  like  msmner,  a  prince  may  act  with 
respect  to  his  kingdom,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions; and  on  just  and  fitting  occasions,  if  other 
means  fail,  may  have  recourse  to  the  sword.    Hence 

*  Rom.  xiii.  4. 
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it  18  ^  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  command  of 
the  magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  to  serve  in 


war.** 


Sect.  XX.— Article  XXXVIII. 

OF  christian   men's   GOODS,   WHICH  ARE  NOT 

COMMON. 

Tk§  riehet  and  goods  of  CkriiHan  Men  ttre  not  common,  as  tottching  the 
right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same,  as  certain  Anabaptists  do 
falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he 
possesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability: 

The  admonitions  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
practice  of  almsgiving ;  the  rules  for  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  all  plainly  show  that  the  Gospel  was 
not  designed  to  introduce  a  community  of  goods: 
though  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  we  read  of  per- 
sons selling  their  possessions,  and  giving  them  to 
the  poor,  it  was  evidently  a  voluntary  act,  as  is 
shewn  by  St  Peter's  words  to  Ananias  *.  Indeed  it 
would  be  holding  out  a  premium  to  idleness,  if  the 
sober  and  industrious  were  bound  to  share  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  with  the  idle  and  extravagant,  and 
would  overthrow  the  foundation  of  all  social  comfort 

•  Acts  V.  4 
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St  Paul  says,  "  If  any  man  will  not  work,  let  him 
not  eat  */'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  Christian  to  exercise  the  duty  of  charity  and 
ahns-giving,  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  but  in  a 
jfree  and  liberal  manner,  according  to  the  ability  with 
which  God  hath  blessed  him,  remembering  that 
Christ  hath  represented  what  is  thus  given  to  the 
poor,  being  the  same  as  if  it  were  given  to  Himself. 


Sect.  XXI.— Article  XXXIX. 

OF  A   CHRISTIAN   MAN'S   OATH. 

As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian  men, 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  His  Apostle,  so  we  judge  that 
the  Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit  but  that  a  man  may  swear 
when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be- 
done  according  to  the  prophefs  teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth. 

An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  what  is  said  or  promised.  As  an  appeal 
truly  made  is  a  sort  of  committing  the  matter  to 
Him;  so  di,  false  oath  is  an  open  defiance  of  Him,  or 
a  presumptuous  venturing  upon  His  wrath.  Hence 
an  oath  is  the  highest  degree  of  confirmation  of  faith 

•  2  Thess.  iiL  10. 
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between  man  and  man,  and  is  a  very  powerful  mean 
for  preserving  justice  and  order  in  the  world ;  and 
the  administration  of  oaths,  in  judicial  matters,  has 
prevailed  universally.  The  practice  is  not  contraiy 
to  Scripture.  Oaths  were  used  by  the  Patriarchs ; 
e.  jr.  Abraham  sware  by  Ood  to  Abimelech,  that  he 
would  deal  faithfully  with  him  *.  There  was  a  spe- 
cial constitution  under  the  Law,  by  which  a  person 
in  authority  might  put  others  under  oath^  and  adjure 
them  to  declare  the  truth.  Thus  the  High  Priest 
adjured  Christ  to  tell  him  whether  He  was  the  Mes- 
sias ;  and  then  He  declared  Himself  to  be  what  He 
truly  was,  though  He  had  been  silent  before  t-  St. 
Paul  says,  that  "  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  the  end 
of  all  controversy."  He  also  frequently  calls  God  to 
witness  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 

There  are  passages  in  Scripture  sometimes  brought 
forward  in  objection  to  this ;  e.  g.  Christ's  words, 
"  Swear  not  at  all ;  but  let  your  communication  be 
yea,  yea,  nay,  nay."  St.  James  says  the  same. 
Now  the  word  communication  seems  to  be  a  key  to 
the  matter ;  and  shews  that  the  caution  applied  to 
cases  of  ordinary  conversation^  and  not  to  judiciary 
forms.  The  Jews  were  much  addicted  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time  to  oaths  of  various  sorts,  in  common  dis- 

•  Gen.  xxi.  23.  f  Matt,  xxvi.  64. 
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course,  and  these  passages  are  directed  against  that 
practice.  Hence,  as  profane  swearing  was  forbidden 
by  the  third  commandment,  and  yet  Moses  expressly 
says,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  swear 
by  His  name;''  so  all  swearing  is  forbidden  to 
Christian  men  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  is  only 
allowable  when  necessary,  and  the  magistrate  re- 
quireth  it  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity ;  and  then 
it  is  to  be  performed  with  a  seriousness  and  awfiil 
reverence  for  God's  majesty  upon  our  minds. 


END   OF  PART  IT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SECTION    I. 

The  Jewish  Sects. 

SECTION   U. 

The  Samaritans. 

SECTION   III. 
Canaan,  and  the  Canaanite^. 

Whilst  the  spirit  of  prophecy  continued,  there 
were  no  religious  sects  amongst  the  Jews ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophets  preventing  difference  of 
opinion.  The  different  sects  afterwards  sprang  up 
gradually ;  and  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Scribes,  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

The  Scribes  *  were  persons  originally  employed 
in  writing  out  copies  of  the  law ;  but  by  degrees 
they  became  also,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  in* 
^tractors  out  of  the  law,  to  the  people.  When,  as 
was  said  above,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  and 

.  *  It  has  been  supposecjl  thftt  there  were  two  descriptions  of 
Scribes,  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  the  term  was  originally  given  to  any 
person  concerned  in  writing,  as  our  word  secretary  is  applied.— 
After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  seems  to  have  obtained  a  definite 
itpplication  to  ecclesiastical  Scribes,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
IJew  Testament- 
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there  were  no  inspired  teachers,  then  the  Scribes 
began  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  body,  and  to  ex- 
pound and  comment  upon  the  law,  in  the  syna- 
gogues*. They  published  glosses;  and  (what  led 
to  numerous  subsequent  errors)  taught  the  unfound- 
ed doctrine  of  the  equal  validity  of  oral  traditions 
with  that  of  the  written  law ;  asserting  that  Moses 
received  two  laws  from  God,  one  written^  and  the 
other  oral;  the  latter  being  explanatory  of  the 
former,  which  was  concise.  These  glosses  and  ex- 
positions accumulated  so  much,  that  at  last  they 
almost  superseded  the  written  Word  of  God,  wluch 
our  Saviour  told  them  they  had  ^^  made  of  ncMoe 
effect  by  their  traditions  f."  This,  too,  in  a  great 
measure,  accoimts  for  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  with 
respect  to  the  Messiah ;  for,  led  astray  by  these  er- 
roneous interpretations  of  the  Scribes,  they  expected 

*  During  our  Saviour's  time,  the  term  *  Scribes,*  *  Doctors  of  the 
Law  J*  and  *  Lawyers  j*  were  only  dilBferent  names  for  the  same  class 
of  persons.  They  had  public  schools,  and  gave  instruction  in  the 
Law  to  scholars,  who  sat  on  low  stools  just  beneath  them,  or  in  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  "  at  their  feet" 

t  These  traditions  at  last  being  too  burdensome  to  be  kept  in  the 
memory,  were  collected  in  the  •second  century  after  Christ,  into  six 
books  called  Mishnaj  or  repetition  of  the  oral  law.  Subsequendy, 
learned  Jews  wrote  Commentaries  upon  them  called  Crenuxra,  or 
complement.  The  Mishna  and  Gemara  together  make  up  what  is 
called  the  Jewish  Talmud. 
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Him  to  be  a  mighty  temporal  prince ;  and  could 
not,  or  would  not,  comprehend  the  spiritual  nature 
of  His  kingdom.  The  Scribes  were  not  a  sect  in 
themselves,  but  our  Lord  usually  joins  them  with 
the  Pharisees,  to  which  sect  they  generally  be- 
longed. 

The  Pharisees,  (so  called  from  Pharas,  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  separated^  or  set  apart^ 
because  they  affected  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
sanctity)  seem  to  have  existed  as  a  body  of  some 
consequence,  for  a  century  before  Christ.  They 
were  remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  attention  to  tradi- 
tionSy  which  they  held  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  the 
written  Word ;  and  for  strict  observance  of  outward 
ceremonies  and  customs,  even  to  the  greatest  mi- 
nuteness ;  though  they  were  deficient  in  the  essen- 
tial duties  of  moral  virtue.  They  were  proud, 
hypocritical,  and  uncharitable  ;  attached  great  im- 
portance and  merit  to  many  superstitious  practices, 
and  believed  that  their  good  works  could  claim  a 
reward  from  God.  They  appear  to  have  entertained 
a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  *,  though 
of  course  their  notions  on  this  point  could  not  be 
correct  or  accurate. 

The  Sadducees  (said  to  be  so  called  from  their 

•  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
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founder  Sadoc  *)  denied  the  resmrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  existence  of  angels,  and  spirits  or  souls  of 
departed  men.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  scnrt  of 
Epicureans,  licentious  and  profligate;  notwithstand- 
ing, they  professed  themselves  oblig^  to  confonn 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  because  of  the  temporal  sane* 
tions  attached  to  it  Hence  they  were  extremely 
desirous  of  the  Messiah^s  coming,  whose  glories  and 
conquests,  as  a  mighty  temporal  long,  they  expected 
to  share  ;  and  were  proportionately  inveterate  agaisst 
Him,  when  His  meek  and  lowly  estate  contradicted 
their  expectations.  They  were  less  numerous  than 
the  Pharisees ;  but  were  generally  men  of  greater 
opulence  and  dignity;  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  sceptics,  infidels,  and  men  of  pleasure,  in  the 
present  day. 

The  Nazarites,  (so  called  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Nazavj  to  separate)  were  of  two  kinds,  nativi 
and  votivi :  Nazaritism  was  a  divine  institution  t; 
according  to  which,  persons  separated  themselves 
from  the  business  of  ordinary  life  for  the  purposes  of 

*  Andgonos  SochsBus,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  (B.  C.  260) 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  traditions,  taught  that  men  should  serve  God 
from  pure  fore,  and  not  from  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment 
Sadocy  who  was  one  of  his  followers,  perverted  this  to  mean  that 
there  was  no  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
t  Num.  vi. 
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reading,  meditation  and  prayer,  **  being  holy  unto 
the  Lord'^  When  this  was  done  for  a  limited  tinufy 
the  Nazarites  were  called  votivi :  when  any  were 
dedicated  to  God  from  their  birth  or  infancy,  they 
were  called  nativi.  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  are  the  only  three  instances  of  the  latter, 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  Herodians  were  rather  a  political  than  a 
reUgious  sect ;  and  were  favorers  of  Herod,  and  the 
Boman  government ;  probably  they  were  of  Saddu- 
cean  principles,  and  might  be  inclined  to  adopt 
Roman  customs. 

The  Galileans  were  a  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious set  of  men,  belonging  to  the  Pharisees,  whose 
leader  was  Judas  of  Galilee.  By  degrees  they  in- 
creased, so  as  to  comprehend  almost  all  the  other 
sects ;  and  their  conduct  contributed  to  bring  upon 
iheir  country  a  series  of  calamities,  previously  to  its 
final  destruction. 

The  Publicans  were  neither  a  civil  nor  reli- 
gious sect ;  but  merely  tax-gatherers y  or  collectors 
of  customs  due  to  the  Romans.  The  office  was  at 
first  highly  respectable ;  but  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
it  was  held  by  persons  of  low  condition ;  who,  being 
chiefly  Jews,  farmed  the  revenues,  and  were  led  to 
become  extortioners,  and  oppressive  exactors,  from 

X 
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motives  of  self-interest  From  this,  and  their  neces- 
sary intercourse  and  connection  with  the  Oentiles, 
there  was  a  peculiar  odium  attached  to  the  whole 
body. 

The  Essenes,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Co- 
lossians.  They  rejected  the  validity  of  traditions, 
but  were  scrupulous  observers  of  the  ceremonial 
law  ;  believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  seem 
to  have  been  absolute  predestinarians.  They  ex- 
pounded Scripture  allegoricallyj  and  sent  gi/is  \Q 
the  Temple,  but  offered  no  sacrifices.  They  lived 
in  perfect  equality,  having  all  things  in  common; 
eating  with  none  but  their  own  sect ;  admitting  no 
one  into  their  society  till  after  three  years'  probation ; 
abstaining  from  wine ;  and  considering  agriculture 
the  only  lawful  employment.  Their  austere  and 
retired  life  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
monkish  superstition. 

Proselytes  are  mentioned  in  Scrip tiu^e,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Jews.  The  Jewish  nation  seems  to 
have  been  gradually  made  up  of  two  descriptions  of 
people ;  those  who  were  Abraham's  lineal  descend- 
ants;  and  those,  who,  being  originally  Gentiles^ 
were  naturalized,  and  considered  as  Jews,  after  a 
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certain  number  of  generations*.  These  last  took 
upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
law,  but  retained  the  name  of  Proselytes^  till  the 
time  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  as  adopted  children  f.  Some  persons, 
calling  these  ^  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,**  have 
supposed  that  there  was  an  inferior  description, 
called  "  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,"  who  were  admitted 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  permit- 
ted to  dwell  among  the  Jews;  but  were  not  cir- 
cumcised, and  did  not  conform  to  the  whole  Mosaic 
law.  These  last,  however,  seem  to  have  been  only 
those  Gentiles,  whom  the  Jews  allowed  to  live 
amongst  them  under  certain  restrictions  and  religious 
obligations ;  whom  they  were  forbidden  "  to  vex  or 
oppress  ;'*  and  whom  they  permitted  to  worship 
God  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple. 

The  Karaites  derived  their  name  from  the 
Chaldee  word  Kara,  {Scriptura  Sacra^  because 
they  adhered  to  the  written  Wordy  and  admitted 
not  the  validity  of  tradition,  if  opposed  to  it    They 

*  This  was  different  with  respect  to  different  nations.  The 
Edomites  and  Egyptians  had  the  privilege  in  the  third  generation ; 
an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  excluded  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 

f  Even  then,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  (Ul  the  civil  advan- 
tages and  privileges  which  belonged  to  those  who  were  Israelites  by 
deactnt. 
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were  the  followers  of  Shammaiy  who  being  Vice- 
President  of  the  Sanhedrim,  (B.C.  SO.)  opposed 
Hillel,  the  President,  a  zealous  supporter  of  tradi- 
iional  doctrines,  taught  by  the  Scribes  or  Rabbis. 
Hence  these  latter  were  called  Sabbanists;  and 
their  numbers  increasing,  the  Karaites  became  to  be 
looked  upon  as  schismatics.  Since  A.D.  750,  how* 
ever,  they  seem  to  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
repute ;  they  reside  chiefly  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  are  considered  as  the  most  learned  and  pious  of 
the  whole  nation.  Thus  a  remnant  appears  to  haye 
always  been  left,  who  confined  their  faith  to  the 
written  word  of  God,  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  among  the  Jews. 

Section  II. 

The  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans,  so  called  firom  Samaria^  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ten  tribes  that  revolted  firom  Reho- 
boam,  and  of  the  Cutheans^  a  colony  sent  by  Esar- 
haddon,  when  (after  the  great  bulk  of  the  Israelites 
had  been  carried  away  captive  by  his  father  and 
himself,)  ^^  a  remnant  still  remained  in  the  land.'' 
At  first  the  Cutheans  were  Heathens,  but  on  their 
arrival  in  Samana^^key  heard  of  the  God  of  Israel) 
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whom  they  worshipped  along  with  their  other 
deities;  having  thus  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and 
Heathenism.  However,  in  process  of  time,  parti- 
cularly after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  many  of  the 
Israelites  having  incorporated  themselves  with  them, 
they  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  to  whom  they  built  a  temple 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  have  abandoned  ido- 
latry. They  only  acknowledged  the  Pentatettch; 
and  their  Pentateuch  is  a  copy  of  the  original  He- 
brew one,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters.  It 
varies  veiy  Iriflingly  from  a  modem  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. From  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  religion,  as  also 
from  the  Jews  refrising  their  proffered  assistance  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple,  a  rooted  enmity  and  aversion 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Jews,  which  is  fre- 
ijuently  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament 

Section  III. 

The  Land  of  Canaan  and  the  Canaanites. 

The  Land  of  Canaan,  so  called  from  Canaan^ 
the  son  of  Ham,  by  whose  posterity  it  was  pos- 
liessed,  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Asia.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  or  Great  Sea,  as  it 
is  called  in  Scripture,  on  the  west;  by  the  Arabian 
mountains  on  the  east ;  by  the  mountains  of  lih^xsot^ 
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on  the  north ;  and  by  the  wilderness  of  Paran  and 
Idumaea  on  the  south.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Dan  (now  Cssarea  Fhilippi,)  to  Beershebaj  was 
about  200  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  100.  It 
was  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  (of  which 
the  western  was  considerably  the  greater,)  by  the 
river  Jordan,  which  rising  in  mount  Hermon,  and 
running  southwards  through  the  laJke  of  Gennesaieth 
or  "  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Galilee,"  empties  itself  into 
the  Lacus  Asphaltitis,  or  Dead  Sea.  This  last  sea, 
called  also  the  *'*'  Sea  of  the  plain,"  occupies  the 
place  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly  stood. 
Jerusalem  or  Hierosolyma,  (supposed  to  have  been 
the  Salem  of  Melchisedek,)  was  the  capital  of  Ca- 
naan. The  first  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of 
Canaan,  multiplied  exceedingly.  Trade  and  war 
were  their  principal  occupations,  by  which  they 
gained  great  wealth,  and  settled  colonies  in  many  of 
the  Mediterranean  isles.  Riches  introduced  luxury 
and  vice ;  and  when  the  measure  of  their  abomina- 
tions and  idolatry  was  completed,  and  '*  their  ini- 
quity was  full,"  God  delivered  their  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  who  conquered  it  under 
their  heaven-appointed  leader  JosfiMUy  destroying 
or  driving  out  its  inhabitants,  and  taking  their  lands 
into  their  own  possession. 


CHAPTER    11. 

Jewish  Festivals, 
section  i. 

The  Feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Unleavened  Bread  ; 

Pentecost  ; — of  Tabernacles. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Daily  Sacrifice,  the  Sabbath,  New  Moons,  Sabbatical 

Year,  Year  of  Jubilee. 

SECTION  III. 
The  Feasts  of  Purim  and  Dedication. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Jews  had  three  great  annual  celebrations  of 
solemn  festivals,  at  which  all  the  males  *  who  were 
able  to  travel,  were  "  to  appear  before  God  t,  at  the 
place  which  He  should  choose,'^  for  the  residence  of 
the  Ark  and  Tabernacle :  viz.  on  the  Feasts  of  the 

*  Though  the  law  required  only  the  males  to  appear,  yet  the 
females  were  not  excluded,  if  they  chose  to  attend,  and  could  do  so 
with  convenience ;  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Hannah,  who  at- 
tended with  her  husband  yearly  at  the  feasts,  (1  Sam.  i  3.)  and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  attended  with  Joseph  every  year  at  the  Pass- 
orer,  (Luke  ii.  41.) 

t  Deut.  xvi.  16. 
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Ptutover  and  Unleavened  Bread :  on  the  Feast  of 
Pemiecoti ;  and  cm  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
these  occanons,  God  iMTomised  that  during  their 
absence  firom  home,  none  of  their  enemies  should 
molest  the  dwellings  or  even  **  desiie  their  lands  *f 
thus  putting  their  faith  to  the  test,  and  rewarding  it 
at  the  same  time. 


The  Passoyer  (so  called  firom  the  Hebrew 
word  pesach,  to  pass,  or  leap  over,)  was  a  solemn 
festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  night  before  their  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
in  commemoration  of  the  destroying  angel  (when 
he  slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,)  passing 
over  J  and  sparing,  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  Lamb, 
thence  called  the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  was  kept  du- 
ring the  month  Abib  t ;  on  the  tenth  day  of  which, 
every  household  were  to  take  a  Lamb  without  spot 
or  blemish,  a  male  of  a  year  old,  and  to  keep  it  up 
till  the  fourteenth  day,  (the  day  of  the  feast,)  when  it 
was  to  be  slain,  between  the  two  evenings,  i.  e.  be- 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  24. 

t  This  month  begun  about  the  middle  of  our  March,  and  was 
thenceforth,  in  memory  of  their  deliyerance,  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
firtt  month  in  their  eccletiattical  year  ;  though  their  civU  year  began 
in  the  month  Tisrl,  corresponding  to  our  September. 
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tween  the  decline  of  the  sun  at  noon,  and  the  setting 
in  the  evening,  or  about  three  in  the  afternoon  * ;  not 
a  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken ;  it  was  to  be  roasted 
whole,  and  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  at  night  with 
unleavened  bread. 

In  all  these  particulars  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  a 
remarkable  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  He  was  the 
Lamb  of  God  without  blemish  or  sin ;  the  time  and 
place  of  his  crucifixion  exactly  corresponded ;  not  a 
bone  of  Him  was  broken :  and,  as  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  generally,  it  was  the  blood  which  made . 
atonement  for  the  soulf;  and  in  this  particular 
case,  its  sprinkling  saved  the  Israelites  firom  destruc- 
tion :  so  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin  t,  and  saveth  us  from  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies.  Indeed  we  have  the  authority  of  all  the 
sacred  writers  for  considering  Christ  in  reality^ 
what  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  in  shadow ;  e.  g.  Saint 
Paul  says,  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us  §." 

The  roasting  and  eating  of  it  with  bitter  herbs 

*  At  the  first  institution,  the  blood  was  struck  upon  the  door- 
posts ;  but  after  they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  when  the  victim  was 
killed,  a  priest  received  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  and  sprinkled  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar ;  whereon  he  also  burnt  the  £Eit  taken  out  from  the 
inside. 

f  Leviticus  xvii.  11.  X  Jo^  ^*  7*  '        {  1  Cor.  v.  7* 
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and  unleavened  bread,  prefigured  also  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  in  which,  through  repentance 
and  faith,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  Chrisf  s  sacrifice. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  the  Pastover 
and  the  Eucharist  were  instituted  before  the  events 
took  place,  which  they  were  intended  to  commemo- 
rate ;  a  proof  of  their  divine  original. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Paschal 
Lamb  ceased  to  be  ofiered  by  the  Jews;  though 
they  still  continue  to  hold  the  anniversary  without 
the  sacrifice. 


The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  was  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  Passover,  commencing 
immediately  on  its  close,  at  six  in  the  evening  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  and  continuing  seven 
days.  The  two  feasts  being  closely  united  into  one 
continued  festival  of  eight  days,  were  indeed  gene- 
rally considered  as  one^  and  the  name  of  either  is 
found  occasionally  used  for  both.  During  the  whole 
of  these  eight  days,  the  Israelites  might  not  eat  any 
leavened  bread,  nor  even  so  much  as  have  it  in 
their  houses;  most  probably  to  remind  them  of  their 
hasty  departure  out  of  Egypt,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  away  their  dough  unleavened  in 
their  kneading  bowls.    The  first  and  last  of  the  days 
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were  observed  more  particularly  as  holy,  than  the 
intermediate  ones.  One  particular  offering^  during 
this  feast,  was  a  sheaf,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harley-harvestj  probably  to  procure  a  blessing  on 
the  following  crops. 


The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  was  so  called  from 
ircvrcKOOTii,  the  fiftieth^  because  it  was  celebrated 
fifty  days  after  the  Paschal  Feast.  It  was  some- 
times styled  the  Feast  of  Weeksy  because  it  was 
kept  seven  weeks,  or  a  week  of  weeks,  after  the 
Passover,  It  was  instituted  in  order  that  the 
Israelites  should  repair  to  the  Temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  acknowledge  His  goodness  by  offering  Him  the 
first  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  accompanied  with 
certain  sacrifices*;  whence  it  sometimes  was  styled 
the  Feast  of  Harvest :  and  also  to  commemorate 
the  giving  of  the  law  firom  Mount  Sinai,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  departure  out  of 
Egypt. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
visibly  upon  the  Apostles,  in  the  shape  of  fiery 
cloven  tongues,  enabling  them  to  speak  various  lan- 
guages, and  work  miracles,  in  proof  of  their  divine 
mission  ;   and   Christians,  therefore,  keep  it  as  a 

•  Levit.  xxiii.  16—19. 
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Feast,  on  what  is  generally  tenned    Whitsunday, 
fifty  days  after  Easter. 


The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  kept  in  the 
month  Tisri,  the  sixth  after  Abib,  correspondmg  to 
our  September,  at  the  close  of  vintage  and  hanrest; 
it  was  kept  with  much  solemnity,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  sacrifices  were  appointed  *.  It  was  ushered  in 
by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets j  on  the  first  day  of  (he 
month.  This  was  succeeded  on  the  tenth  day,  by 
the  Day  of  Atonement  f^  kept  as  a  fast  and  a  most 
holy  day,  on  which  a  goat  was  offered  for  a  sin 
offering ;  and  another,  called  ^  the  'scape  goat,'  was 
to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness,  typically  bear- 
ing the  sins  of  the  people.  The  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  and 
continued  eight  days.  On  (he  first  of  them,  they  cot 
down  branches,  with  which  they  erected  booths  or 
tents  to  dwell  in,  during  the  feast.  On  each  of  the 
eight  days,  various  and  numerous  sacrifices  were 
ordered;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  bullocks  offered 
was  seventy,  and  the  lambs  and  rams  in  double  pro- 
portion to  what  was  usual  at  other  times.    They 

*  Numbers  xxix.  13. 

t  For  more  particulars  respecting  this,   see  the  last  portion  of 
Section  4,  Chap.  3,  in  this  Part. 
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were  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  and  keep  it  as  a 
feast  for  ever,  in  commemoration  of  the  Israelites' 
dwelling  in  tents,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
derness, before  ihey  entered  the  promised  land  *. — 
They  were  directed  to  keep  the  whole  of  this  festival 
more  strictly,  and  enjoined  to  a  much  greater  num-  » 
ber  of  sacrifices,  probably  because  the  harvest  and 
vintage  being  ended,  they  had  now  more  leisure; 
and  because  their  bams  and  wine  presses  being  full, 
their  hearts  ought  to  be  more  enlarged  than  at  other 
times,  and  to  overflow  with  thankfulness  to  God. 


The  foregoing  annual  Festivals  were  most  proba- 
bly appointed,  with  a  view  both  to  preserve  their 
rehgion  pure  and  uncorrupt  from  idolatrous  rites ; 
as  also  to  keep  up  unity  and  peace  in  Church  and 
State,  by  regularly  assembling  the  several  tribes 
together  in  a  participation  of  the  same  sacred 
rites. 

*  Levit  xxiii.  43. 
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Section  II. 

The  Daily  Sacrifice  ;  The  Sabbath;  New 
Moons;  Sabbatical  Year;  and  Year  of 
Jubilee. 

Every  Day,  throughout  the  year,  two  lambs  were 
offered  upon  the  altar ;  one  in  the  morning,  and  one 
in  the  evening,  as  a  continual  burnt-offering  *,  for 
the  sins  of  the  people. 


The  Sabbath  may  be  considered  as  a  weeklj/ 
Festival^  instituted  after  the  Creation ;  and  specially 
re-appointed  at  Mount  Sinai,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Israelites  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  t-  It  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  with  particular  strictness,  and  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  doubled. 


The  New  Moons  were  a  sort  oi monthly  Festival 
The  Jewish  months  were  lunar,  and  never  began  till 
the  new  moon  appeared  above  the  horizon ;  for 
which,  (as  some  say,)  persons  stationed  on  moun- 
tains, were  appointed  to  watch  and  give  notice. — 
Special  sacrifices  were  ordered  on  the  occasion; 
and  the  Priests  blew  with  silver  trumpets  J. — This 

♦  Num.  xxviii.  3.  t  Deut.  v.  15.  J  Num.  x.  10.  xxviii.  11. 
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latter  ceremony,  however,  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  commentators,  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
new  moon's  first  appearance  in  the  month  Tisrij  or 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  ;  on  what  was  called 
the  feast  of  trumpets. 


The  Sabbatical  Year. — Every  seventh  year 
was  to  be  a  "  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land*y^  during 
which  there  was  to  be  a  total  cessation  fi-om  all  man- 
ner of  agriculture :  the  Israelites  were  "  neither  to 
sow  their  lands,  nor  prune  their  vineyards  or  olive 
yards.''  They  were  to  subsist  on  that  "  which  grew 
of  its  own  accord ;"  and  this  spontaneous  produce, 
firom  seed  accidentally  scattered,  or  firom  roots  re- 
maining in  the  ground,  was  to  be  used  and  enjoyed 
in  common^  no  person  having  any  exclusive  pro- 
perty in  it :  the  owner  of  the  land  was  not  to  reap, 
or  gather  up  any  store  fi'om  it,  but  to  share  it  in 
common  with  the  poor  of  the  land.  In  order  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  God  promised  to  bless  every  sixth 
year  with  a  superabimdant  crop  f*  There  was  also 
to  be  a  remission  of  all  debts,  from  one  Israelite  to 
another ;  and  a  public  reading  of  the  law,  at  the 

♦  Lev.  XXV.  4.  t  Ibid.  xxv.  21. 
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Tvmm  of  Tabenudeft  ^.    Tlie  mtenti<m  of  this  ap- 
wi^ta,he  pudy  dril,  to  prevent  the  land 
besn^  worn  oat  by  incessant  tillage;  and  partly 
to  aflovi  dfee  pec^ile  more  leisore  for  devo- 
and  probably  to  typify  the  spiritual 
of  die  faeaTCBly  Canaan.  ^ 


Tbe  Yeak  of  Jubilee  was  ihe^and  sahhati- 
emi  femr^  odebrated  after  ereiy  seven  common  sab- 
batical ones;  that  is,  every  ^/{»^/A  year-f-.  It  was 
a  year  as  well  of  lest  to  the  land,  as  also  of  general 
rdem^y  not  only  of  all  debUy  but  also  of  all  9lave$y 
and  of  aD  lamds  and  pos^e^ion*^  which  had  been  sold, 
or  othemise  alienated  from  the  families  to  which 
they  originally  belonged. 

The  name  was  most  probably  derived  from  the 


•  Deot.  xxxi  11. 

t  It  hss  been  much  controverted,  whether  the  year  of  JubDee  was 
the  year  JoOa&pimg  the  forty- ninth  year,  L  e.  the  fiftieth  year ;  or  the 
fmiy-mimth  year  itself  was  the  Jubilee.  In  the  former  case,  there 
wookl  be  tw9  fears  nf  rest  to  the  land  togedier;  which  the  adTocates 
§or  the  Utter  opinion  contend,  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  But, 
as  God  specially  protected  the  nation,  and  indeed  miraculously  in> 
creased  the  produce  of  the  land  on  such  occasions,  the  ar<nunent  will 
scarcely  apply.  And  it  seems  preferable  on  various  accounts  to  take 
Ae  express  words  of  Scripture  in  their  literal  meaning.  "  Thou 
shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee  ;  and  ye  shall  hallow 
iheji/tieth  year."  (Lev.  xxv.  8.  10.) 
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Hebrew  word  Jobel,  signifying  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet ;  because  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  tenth  of  Tisri,  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
throughout  the  whole  land  *.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  joy  and  gladness;  all  prisoners  and  slaves, 
even  such  as  had  volimtaxUy  relinquished  their  free- 
dom,  and  sold  themselves,  were  set  free ;  and  every 
one  who  had  disposed  of  his  house  or  land,  returned 
again  to  his  possession,  no  estate  being  capable  of 
being  sold  or  alienated  from  the  family  beyond  this 
fiftieth  year. 

The  design  of  it  was  partly  political^  to  prevent 
the  perpetual  slavery  of  the  poor,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  lands  upon  lands  by  the  rich;  as  also  to 
preserve  the  distinction  both  of  the  tribes  and  their 
respective  possessions :  and  partly  religiotiSy  to  be  a 
typical  representation  of  that  "  acceptable  year,"  or 
period  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  under  which  is 
proclaimed  spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  Satan ;  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own 
possession  again,  viz.  the  heavenly  inheritance  which 
had  been  forfeited  through  sin. 

•  Lev.  XXV.  9. 
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Sbctiox  S.— The  feasts  of  Purim  and 

Dedicatiox. 

B«hW  the  sacied  fi»tiTa]s  already  cosiadered, 
tkcie  were  no  oiher  appointed  by  the  law  cf  Moses. 
Uowerer  the  Jews,  in  process  of  time,  added  serenl 
dhen,  the  cluef  of  which  were  the  Feasts  of  PMrim 
and  DeJieatiom. 

The  Feast  of  Pcrim  was  instituted  by  Mor- 
dec^  to  commemorate  the  delireiance  of  the  Jews 
fiom  Haman^s  conqpiracy,  of  which  there  is  an  ac- 
count in  Esther  (chap,  ix.)  It  had  its  name  fimn  a 
Hebrew  word  Pmry  signif^king  a  /o/,  because  Haman 
gathered  the  magicians,  and  they  divined  by  casting 
loiSy  what  would  be  the  most  favourable  time  for 
putting  his  schenie  of  destroying  all  the  Jews  in 
Persia  into  execution.  The  month  conjectured  by 
these  lots  was  Adar^  the  last  in  the  year>  and  the 
twelfth  fiom  that  present  time ;  and  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity was  providentially  given  to  Esther  to  avert 
the  calamitv  and  firustrate  the  wicked  scheme. 
Hence  the  feast  was  kept  in  the  month  Adar.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  fast  the  evening  before ;  and  in 
course  of  time  it  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  licensed 
period  for  rioting  and  excessive  drinking,  and  stiD 
continues  to  be  such. 
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The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  instituted  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  *,  in  memory  of  the  restoration  of 
the  altar  and  temple,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  was  kept  in  the  month 
CisleUy  answering  to  our  December.  It  was  cele- 
brated with  much  rejoicing  for  eight  days  f,  during 
which  time  they  all  illuminated  their  houses,  by 
setting  up  lights  at  every  man's  door ;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  Feast  of  Lights."  Our  Sa- 
viour honoured  this  festival  with  His  presence  J, 
coming  to  Jerusalem  purposely  to  bear  a  part  in  its 
solemnization ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
festivals  of  human  institution  may  be  lawfully  ap- 
pointed by  persons  in  authority,  as  memorials  of 
public  blessings. 

•  See  Part  I.  p.  64.  f  1  Mace  iv.  56.  J  John  x.  22. 
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SECTION   I. 

The  Tabernacle  was  the  place  where  the  Jews 
performed  their  religious  exercises,  offered  sacrifices. 
&c.  whilst  they  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan. 
It  had  its  name  tabernacle,  or  tent,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  a  moveable  fabric,  and  having  ^ 
proper  roof,  but  being  covered  only  with  curtains  or 
canopies  oi  c\o^  ^xA  ^kxd^..    It  ^^-as,  however,  con- 
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structed  of  most  costly  and  magnificent  materials, 
and  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  that  it  might  corres- 
pond in  some  measure  to  the  dignity  of  the  Being 
iivhose  palace  it  was  designed  to  be.  It  was  an  ob- 
long rectangular  figure,  thirty  cubits  *  long,  ten 
broad,  and  ten  high;  or  about  fifty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  and  height ;  com^ 
posed  of  boards  of  shittim  wood,  fastened  to  each 
other  by  grooves  and  clasps,  and  overlaid  with 
plates  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  decorated  in  various 
ways  with  ornaments  of  the  same  precious  materials. 
It  was  divided  by  a  rich  veil^  or  curtain,  into  two 
parts.  The  first  called  the  '  Sanctuaryj  or  ^  Holy 
l^lacCy  was  twenty  cubits  long  and  ten  wide ;  in 
which  were  placed  the  table  of  shew-bready  the 
ffoldefi  candlestick,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The 
second  called  the  *  Most  Holy^  or  '  Holy  of  Holies j 
was  ten  cubits  long  and  ten  broad ;  in  which  was 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  \.  None  but  priests  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  *  holy  place,'  which  they  did 
every  morning,  to  offer  incense  ;  and  none  but  the 
hiffh  priests  entered  the  *  most  holy,'  and  that  only 
once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Expiation* 

*  A  cubit  was  equal  to  about  twenty-one  inches, 
•t  Exod.  xxvi.  33.  36. 
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Aiound  the  tabemacle  was  a  large  oblong  area^ 
or  comri,  one  handled  cobits  long  and  fifty  broad, 
encompataed  by  pillars,  OTeilaid  with  plates  of  sil- 
Ter,  and  connected  with  net-woik.  In  this  court, 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabemacle,  stood  the 
oltar  cf  hmmt-offeringgj  where  thej  bnmed  all  the 
sacrifices ;  and  the  brazen  laver  for  fhe  priests'  ablu- 
tions :  and  here  all  the  varioas  victims  were  killed 
and  offered,  according  to  the  prescribed  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

When  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  Canaan,  tents 
and  other  accommodations  for  the  priests  were  fixed 
romid  this  outer  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  build- 
ings were  afterwards  erected  round  the  temple  for 
their  use. 


The  Temple  was  built  upon  Moriah,  an  emi- 
nence of  Mount  Zion,  after  the  model  of  the  taber- 
nacle, though  more  spacious  in  its  dimensions, 
being  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and  thirty 
high ;  and  exceedingly  more  costly  in  its  materials. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Hol^  PlacCy  and 
the  Most  Holy ;  the  latter  was  lined  with  plates  of 
beaten  gold,  adorned  with  golden  palm-trees  in  re- 
lief; and  the  veil  was  hung  upon  golden  chains. 
The  building  was  decorated  with  columns  of  mar- 
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ble,  and  gates  coated  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
whole  structure  was  so  splendid,  that  it  is  justly 
esteemed  to  have  been  the  most  magnificent  fabric 
in  the  world.  The  utensils  for  sacred  uses  were  the 
same  as  in  the  tabernacle ;  but  some  of  them,  as  the 
altar,  candlestick,  &c.  were  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  size  of  the  edifice.  It  was  surrounded 
on  every  side  except  the  east,  by  three  stories  of 
chambers,  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  reaching  to  half 
its  height ;  and  the  front  was  graced  with  a  mag- 
nificent portico,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
high,  so  that  the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  modem 
church,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  a  lower  aisle  on  each 
ride.  Though  the  Temple  itself  was  comparatively 
but  a  small  edifice,  yet  the  spacious  courts  and 
buildings  about  it  made  the  whole  a  vast  pile,  com- 
prising a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 

The  first,  or  outer  courts  which  encompassed  the 
Temple  and  all  the  other  courts,  was  called  the 
Court  of  the  GentileSy  because  the  Gentiles  were 
allowed  to  come  into  it,  but  no  fiirther.  It  was  in- 
closed by  a  wall  having  piazzas  or  cloisters  all  around 
the  inside.  In  this  court  was  probably  kept  the  mar<> 
ket  of  beasts  for  sacrifice  *,  and  also  the  places  for 
the  money-changers. 

*  John  u.  14. 
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Within  this  outer  court  was  another,  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  cloisters,  and  paved  with  maiUe; 
into  which  none  but  Israelites  might  enter.  In  the 
middle  of  this  court,  was  the  inner  or  Priests^  Caurty 
corresponding  to  the  area  around  the  tabernacle, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  containing  the  apartments  for 
tlie  Priests  and  the  Temple  itself,  properly  so  called. 

This  splendid  and  magnificent  structure  was 
erected  by  Solomon.  When  it  had  stood  about  420 
years,  it  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  by  the 
encouragement  of  Cyrus,  the  Temple  was  re-built 
under  the  direction  of  Zerubbabel  the  Jewish  gover- 
nor. This  Second  Temple,  as  it  was  called,  though 
of  the  same  size,  was  much  inferior  in  outward 
splendor,  and  deficient  in  some  remarkable  things*; 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  infinitely  excelled  the 
former  temple  by  being  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  Christ.  Herod,  500  years  afterwards,  restored 
this  second  temple,  when  it  had  been  out  of  repair, 
and  greatly  beautified  and  enriched  it  In  A.D.  70, 
it,  together  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Romans. 


The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  a  chest  of 

♦  See  Part  I.  pages  60  and  61,  and  Part  III.  page  173. 
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shittim  woody  two  cubits  and  a  half  long,  one  and  a 
half  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  deep.  It  was  plated 
over  with  gold  both  within  and  without ;  and  its  lid 
was  of  pure  gold.  In  it  were  deposited  the  two 
tables  of  the  law,  written  with  the  finger  of  God, 
which  He  gave  to  Moses ;  hence  its  name,  as  con* 
taining  a  monument  of  the  Covenant  between  God 
and  His  people  *.  These  tables  were  also  called 
the  tables  of  Testimony,  as  testifying  what  God's 
will  was  t ;  and  the  chest  was  therefore  sometimes 
called  the  ^  Ark  of  the  Testimony,^  The  lid  of  this 
Ark  was  called 

The  Mercy  Seat,  or  propitiatory,  {jiKaarngiov %) 
because  God  was  propitiated  by  the  blood  of  the 
annual  sacrifice  sprinkled  upon  or  before  it,  on  the 
day  of  atonement  On  the  Mercy  Seat,  were  two 
winged  figures,  called 

Cherubim,  one  at  each  end,  with  their  faces  to- 
ward each  other,  covering  it  with  their  wings,  and 

*  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  from  a  passage  in  Hebrews, 
(iaL  3.  4.)  that  the  golden  pot  of  mannas  and  Aaron*  9  rod  that  budded, 
were  also  in  it.  But  from  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  one' in 
the  I  St  of  Kings,  (viiL  9.)  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  these 
were  only  laid  up  in  the  '  most  holy  place*  with  the  Ark,  and  not 
in  it ;  the  cv  y  referring  not  to  the  ri}v  Kipwrov,  but  to  the  remote 
antecedent  VKtivti, 

t  Exod.  xxxL  18.  X  Heb.  ix.  6. 

Y 
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k>okhig  down  upon  it,  as  if  in  contemplative  ajho^ 
ralioii  of  its  mysteries.  They  were  probably  ft  t^ 
csl  ivpreseDtation  of  the  angels  that  ^  stand  MM 
God  continoally  ;^  for  between  these  Chenibio^ 
and  resting  upon  the  Axk  of  the  Covenant,  IliW 
appeared 

The  Skeckinahy  or  miraculous  light,  as  a  Wfitbl^ 
token  of  the  ^>ecial  presence  of  God  in  His  ISsSf 
Temple.  Hence  the  Ark  was  styled  God^i  fMf^ 
stoolj  at  which  the  people  were  called  upon  to  wftt^ 
ship  * ;  and  God  was  said  to  ^'  sit  and  dwell  bet#en 
tlie  Cherubim  t ;"  and  He  used  to  give  the  IsraeBfe^ 
his  commands,  through  the  High  Priests,  at  rmtm 
times  by  an  audible  voice,  issuing  from  this  most 
sacred  place  J. 

A  probable  archetype  of  the  Shechinah,  was  the 
placing  of  a  flaming  sword  between  the  cherubim, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  Shechinah  also  ap- 
peared as  a  manifestation  of  God's  presence  at  other 
times  ;  as  to  the  Israelites,  while  they  wandered  in 
the  wilderness :  to  the  Shepherds,  at  Christ's  birth  ; 
to  Paul,  at  his  conversion :  and  to  the  Disciples,  at 
Christ's  transfiguration.  It  is  probable,  that  many 
such  expressions  as  "  to  be  banished  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,"   and  from   "  the  place  where 

•  Psalm  xcix.  6.  f  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.     xcix.  1. 

X  EflLod.  xsN.  ^5L    Num.  vii.  Sg. 
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Oed'fl  honom  dwelt,^  refeired  to  this  miraculous 

aftpeai^aDce  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  tabernacle  or 

Ipuiple)  which  the  Lord  vouchsafed,  either  station- 

917  <Mr  at  certain  periods.    With  this  Ark  of  the 

Qliveiiant,  Joshua  went  round  the  walls  of  Jericho^ 

when  they  miraculously  fell  down.    The  Israelites, 

iisiBembering  this,  sent  for  the  Ark,  without  Grod's 

liennission,  from  Shiloh ;   and  in  consequence,  God 

p^naitled  it  to  be  taken  by  the  Philistines,  in  the 

time  of  Eli  and  Samuel ;  they,  however,  were  so 

afflicted  during  the  time  they  kept  it,  that  at  last 

they  brought  it  back  again.    It  was  lost  at  the  de» 

almctioii  of  the  Temple,  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 

was  one  of  the  things  wanting  in  the  second  Temple. 


The  Altar  of  Incense  was  a  small  table  of 
sUttim-wood,  a  cubit  square  and  two  high,  overlaid 
with  gold,  with  a  carved  moulding  round  the  top. 
Every  morning  and  evening,  the  Priest  burnt  incense 
upon  it  to  the  Lord ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  a 
censer  filled  with  the  holy  fire,  firom  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  into  the  holy  place,  where  it  stood. 
It  was  also  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  that  were  offered  for  the  sins  of  igno- 


rance*. 


*  Ezodns  zzx.  10. 
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4B4  THE  GOLDEN  CANDLESTICK,  ftc        put  «. 

The  Golden  Candlestick  was  the  ricbest  onuuDdt 
of  the  Tabernacle,  made  of  solid  gold  to  the  weighl 
of  a  talent  It  contained  seven  lights ;  six  bnod^ 
ing  out  in  pairs  firom  the  upright  stem,  and  (Huoi 
the  top ;  it  was  equally  useful  and  omaiaentiliBt 
place  that  had  no  windows* 

The  Shew^ead  consisted  of  twelve  loam  i 
unleavened  bread,  which  were  offered,  <mefor««i 
tribe,  and  placed  on  a  small  table  of  shittuD-moi 
covered  with  gold  ;  they  were  changed  fcf «» 
ones  every  Sabbath  ;  the  old  ones  belonged  to  tk 
Priests,  and  were  eaten  by  them  only. 

Th£  AUar  of  Burnt  Offerings  stood  at  ttaart 
end  of  the  area,  or  court,  fronting  the  entnucerf 
the  tabernacle,  at  such  a  distance  that  the  awk 
might  not  injure  it.  It  was  made  of  shittim-wofii 
plated  with  brass ;  five  cubits  square,  and  to 
cubits  high*  At  each  of  the  four  comers  i«» 
projection,  called  a  horn.  Some  have  thoughttb? 
were  for  tying  the  victims,  according  to  the  aftMK 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Bmd  the  sacrifice  with  cords  evet 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar.**  To  these  comers  wff 
also  attached  the  rings  or  chains,  by  which  was  s& 

*  That  in  the  Temple  was  of  the  same  fashion,  but  four  tiiws* 
Jargre,  and   much   higher ;   the  Priests  ascending  to  its  top  1? 
gently  mVng  Ao^^ .,  i\,ft  x>afc  ^l  *^«^\«WM^£orbidden.    (Exod.  D-  3^  i 
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pended  a  square  grate,  in  the  cavity  of  the  altar. 

Iththis  grate,  to  consmne  the  victims  placed  upon 

it,  was 

"-■  The  Holy  Fire^  which  was  looked  upon  as  sacred, 

having  first  descended  firom  heaven  ^.     It  was  kept 

constantly  burning,  and  was  never  to  go  outf. — 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  Tabernacle  stood 

-    The  Brazen  Laver^  containing  water  for  the  neces- 

lairy  ablutions  of  the  Priests,  in  the  course  of  their 

Bdkdstry. 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  (fixnn  two  Hebrew 
vrords,  signifying  light  and  perfectim  J  was  a  mira- 
calous  ornament,  worn  on  the  breast  of  the  High 
Priest,  whenever  he  went  into  the  Holy  Place  before 
Ibe  veil,  to  consult  God,  on  special  occasions  %• 
Xliere  are  many  conflicting  opinions  about  it ;  but 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  enabled  him,  by  some 
method  unknown  to  us,  to  collect  information  as  to 
the  Divine  will  §. 

*  lievit  ix.  24.  f  Levit  vi.  13. 

X  Exod.  xxviii.  30.  §  Num.  xxvii  21.     Ezra  ii.  63. 
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486  THE  SEPTUAGINT,  ftc  nni. 

Section  II. 

The  Septuagint  is  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  made  hy  order  of  Ptdemr 
Fhiladelphns,  at  Alexandria,  dnring  the  time  be  ws 
King  of  Egypt,  270,  B.  C.  It  is  said  bj  Aiisteti, 
that  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  having  freed  aD  the  Jen 
in  his  kingdom,  and  shewn  them  great  filToar,d^ 
sired  to  have  a  copy  of  their  Scriptnres  in  Greek: 
and  for  that  purpose  applied  to  Eleazer^theHi^ 
Priest  at  Jerusalem,  who  sent  him  six  Eldenftm 
each  tribe ;  these  seventy-two  persons  compfcc^ 
the  work,  and  were  called  in  round  nnmben,  tk 
Seventy ;  hence  the  name  Septuoffint  ThBl^ 
count  was  generally  credited  for  the  first  fifteen  co- 
turies;  but  since  the  Reformation,  there  have  beo 
many  other  opinions  about  it ;  as,  that  it  had  ife 
name  from  being  approved  by  the  Sanheto 
whose  number  was  Seventy,  &c.  But  whaled 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  its  name,  it  appe0 
certain  that  it  was  made  during  the  time  of  Ftolcfl?: 
and  that  it  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jewsc 
Christ's  time.  Most  of  the  quotations  in  the  X«^ 
Testament  are  made  from  it,  except  in  Matthc*'- 
Gospel. 

The  Vulgate  is  a  Latin   translation  of* 
Bible.     T:\ie  NxiX^yaXft  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Tl^K^tamcnt  w* 
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translated  almost  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint ;  it 
was  of  great  antiquity,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Xiatin  or  Italic  version.  It  was  in  common  use  till 
Jerome's  time,  who  made  another  and  superior 
translation  from  the  original  Hebrew*  The  Italic 
yendon,  corrected  by  the  emendations  from  that  of 
Jerome,  is  what  is  now  called  the  Vulgate. 
-   TargumSy  (see  Part  I.  Page  8.) 

jThe  Tcdmudy  (see  Note  in  Part  5,  page  454.) 

Section  III. 

• 

T^E  Great  Synagogue  was  a  number  of 
]£lders,  amounting  to  120,  who  continued  in  regular 
succession,  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  after  the  Jews 
had  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  imtil 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Just  They  were  employed 
in  correcting  and  arranging  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
aj)d  restoring  the  state  of  the  Jewish  Church. — 
Ilzra,  and  the  members  of  this  synagogue,  completed 
the  sacred  collection  up  to  his  time ;  and  Simon 
the  Just,  with  their  assistance,  added  the  remainder ; 
xiz.  Ezra's  works,  Nehemiah's,  and  Malachi's*  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  Ezra  transcribed  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Chaldaic  or  square  letters,  which 
we  call  Hebrew ;  as  the  Jews,  from  their  long  resi- 
dence in  Babylon,  understood  them  better  than  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  or  Phoenician  characters. 

y4 


4M        THE  8A9HBDRIH  AND  SYNAGOGUE,     put  f. 

Tbk  SANHEDRiVy  (finom  oruvcSfNov,  a  meetiii; 
or  eouncily)  was  a  celebrated  Coancil  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  connsting  of  a  Pfecddent  and  seventy  8eim^ 
ton,  choeen  chiefl j  firom  the  Priests  and  Levites,  sad 
from  the  Judges  of  inferior  Conrts.  Its  anthofitjr 
was  paramount  and  supreme  over  that  of  all  other 
Jewish  Courts.  The  general  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  brought  before  it ;  and  even  the  King  was  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  Its  origin  is  much  disputed ; 
some  carrying  it  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  he 
chose  seventy  Elders  to  assist  him  * ;  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  these  formed  but  a  tempoiaiy 
Council ;  and  that  the  Sanhedrim  here  spoken  of, 
commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Th^ 
were  deprived  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  about 
the  time  of  Christ's  entering  on  his  public  ministry. 


Synagogues,  (from  owaywyiy,  an  assembly,) 
were  places  of  worship,  in  which  the  Jews  used  to 
assemble  to  offer  up  public  prayer,  and  hear  the 
Word  of  God  read  and  expounded.  Their  origin 
is  uncertain,  some  carrying  it  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  others  dating  it  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  The  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  up 
at  the  Holy  Tabernacle  or  Temple  ;    yet  it  seems 

*  Exodui  zxiv. 
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that  the  Jews  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
place^  f(»r  other  exercises  of  devotion.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  in  the  early  times,  the  people,  after 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  used  to  assemble  at  the 
Pn^hets'  houses  *  for  religious  services,  and  instruc- 
tioiL  The  custom  of  erecting  synagogues  solely 
appropriated  to  public  worship,  seems  to  have  been 
more  recent,  and  to  have  commenced  when  the 
Jewish  Church  was  established  after  the  capti- 
irilgr;  a  rule  was  then  made  to  erect  a  Synagogue 
wherever  there  were  ten  persons  of  full  age,  free 
and  willing  to  attend  it  It  is  S€dd  that  Ezra  dis« 
tributed  300  copies  of  the  law  for  the  use  of  those 
Synagogues.  The  service  performed  was  a  liturgy, 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching.  The  Pen- 
tateuch was  divided  into  sections,  so  that  the  whole 
might  be  read  regularly  through  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Each  synagogue  had  a  chief  or  ruler, 
(apxiavvaywyoQf)  and  probably  other  inferior  officers. 

Section  IV. 

PECULIAR   PASSAGES. 

There  are  many  passages,  particularly  in  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  in  which  an  analogical  comparison  is  insti- 

•  %  Kiogi  w.  as. 
y6 
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tuted,  between  Christ  and  His  typical  lepresenta- 
lives,  under  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaical  dispeisa- 
tions.  The  followmg  may  be  sufficient  to  affixd  aa 
illustration  of  them  * : 


f 


^  Thou  art  a  Prtest  for  ever,  after  {he  wia  ff  J 
Melchizedek!^ — Hebrews  vii.  17. 

Melchizedek  was  a  Canaanitish  Prince,  King  of 
Salem,  and  a  Priest ;  he  met  Abraham  in  the  vaB? 
of  Shaveh  f^  when  he  was  returning  firom  de&atiDg 
the  four  confederate  Kingps,  who  had  overcome  the 
Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  had  taken  I/)t 
prisoner.  He  blessed  Abraham,  and  received  tithes 
of  him,  in  his  character  of  a  Priest  of  the  Most  Hi^; 
according  to  a  very  ancient  custom  of  offering  t- 
God  a  tenth  of  what  was  taken  in  war.  Theicis 
Qo  account  in  Scripture  of  the  genealogy  of  Melclii- 
zedek ;  neither  is  any  mention  made  of  the  im^  ^ 
his  entrance  upon,  or  discontinuance  of,  the  Priest- 
hood ;  and  in  these  particulars  he  is  said,  in  scrip- 
ture-phrase, to  be  ^^  without  father  or  mother  ;tc 


*  At  the  work  has  ahready  somewhat  exceeded  its  proposed  ^^ 
the  foUowing  are  selected  merely  to  aSbrd  an  example  or  two  of  > 
practice,  highly  heneficial  to  a  young  student ;  viz.  that  of  trwH  » 
particulars  of  connection  between  Christ  and  His  antitypes. 
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bsLve  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  days ;  and  to  be 
a  Priest  for  ever.''  His  superiority  to  the  Aaronical 
Priesthood,  is  deduced  from  Abraham's  acknowledg- 
ing  him  as  his  superior,  paying  him  tithes,  and 
receiving  his  blessing;  for  from  Abraham,  Levi 
and  the  Levitical  Priesthood  descended.  In  the 
following  particulars  then,  Christ  was  typified  by 
Melchizedek : 

1st.  In  his  name,  Melchi-Zedekj  King  of  Right- 
eousness. 

2nd.  In  his  City,  Salem^  Peace. 

3rd.  In  his  offices  of  King  and  Priest. 

4th.  In  his  deriving  his  Priesthood  not  by  regular 
descent,  as  the  Levites  ;  but  by  the  particular  ap- 
pointment of  God ;  for  Christ  was  not  bom  of  the 
Levites,  but  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

5th.  In  his  consequent  superiority  to  the  Levites, 
who,  in  Ahraham,  paid  him  tithes ;  (this  argument 
cannot  be  applied  to  Christ,  for  he  was  bom  in  a 
miraculous  way.) 

6th.  In  the  omission  of  his  birth  and  length  of 
life ;  exhibiting  an  indefinite  reign  and  priesthood. 
Christ  being  in  reality y  what  Melchizedek,  from  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  is  said  to  be,  "  a  Priest  for 
ever^  The  main  thing  which  the  Apostle  deduces 
fix)m  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  Melchize- 
dek, is,  that  Christians  enjoy  much  higher  ^^'^^- 

Y  6 
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leges,  in  having  Christ  far  a  High  Priesty  than  the 
Jews ;  for  their  Priests  were  weak  and  mortal  mo, 
and  lerred  onlj  in  the  figurative  fabrics  of  the  Tabflh 
nacle  sndTemple ;  whereas  our  High  Priest  ib  exaM 
to  Heaven,  to  the  throne  and  habitation  of  God,  mi 
there  ever  liyeth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 


*^  And  were  all  Baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea^ — 1  Cor.  x.  2. 

7%e  Baptism  of  our  fiBithers  in  the  cloud,  and  k 
the  sea,  (as  the  Apostle  here  styles  the  miracokni 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  aod 
their  guidance  by  the  fiery  cloud,)   was  typical  of 
Christian  Baptism  in  the  following  particulars:— 
1st   Their  passing  through  the  sea,  resembled  tbe 
mode  of  Christian  Baptism,  in  the  person  being  pot 
under,  and  rising  up  out  of,  the  water.     2nd.  Tbe 
Israelites  were  then  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  ;   the  cloud  of  glory,  and  the  miiade 
of  the  sea,  were  visible  tokens  of  God's  receiving 
them  under  his  particular  guidance  and  protection; 
they  became  his  peculiar  people,  promised  obedi- 
ence ijo  him ;    and  professed  their  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine which  was  taught  them   by   their  deliverer, 
captain,  and  mediator  Moses,  who,   as   such,  tvis 
typical  of  C\mcv«U    T>ae^  ^^sa  ^Isa^  afterwards  sop- 
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parted  by  food  from  Hearen,  and  had  the  promise 
of  zest,  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  to  support  them 
under  their  labours.  In  like  manner,  Chrigtian 
Baptism  is  the  token  of  God's  receiving  us  under 
Ills  pecuHar  care ;  of  his  deUrering  us  from  the 
power  of  our  spiritual  enemies,  sin,  and  the  deril. 
We  then  profess  obedience  to  his  commands ;  and 
OUT  faith  in  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  our 
Kedeemer  and  Mediator,  Christ.  We  are  received 
into  the  number  of  God's  peculiar  people ;  are  sup- 
ported by  the  spiritual  food  of  his  grace  from 
heaven :  and  we  are  cheered  through  our  joumey- 
ings  here,  with  the  promise  of  that  everlasting  rest 
in  heaven,  which  awaits  all  those  who  persevere  to 
the  end. 


^^  jBy  his  own  blood.  He  entered  in  once  into  the 
Holy  Place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp^ 
turn  for  U8.^' — ^Heb.  ix.  12. 

Once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  *, 
the  High  Priest,  divested  of  his  splendid  robes  of 

*  So  called,  because  of  the  extraOTdinary  expiatory  sacrificet 
offered  thereon ;  and  because  the  rites  which  the  law  prescribed  then 
to  be  used,  were  more  eminently  typical  of  the  ministry  and  office  of 
Jesus  Christ,  than  those  which  appertained  to  any  other  FestivaL 
It  was  h^  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  TWi,  answering  to  oiir 
September. 
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o£&ce,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  dress  of  wliitelmeD,is 
a  commcm  priest,  entered  into  the  Most  Hob/  Pfacf, 
to  make  an  atonement,  first  for  himself  and  fab 
house  (probably  the  whole  priesthood,  or  ^  ham 
of  Aaron") ;  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people*  Of  ] 
the  various  victims  on  this  occasion,  the  most  R- 
markable  were  two  goats,  (both  of  them  constitatbg 
one  sin-offering,)  which  the  High  Priest  was  to  it- 
ceive  of  the  congregation,  and  to  '  present  tbemk- 
fore  the  Lord ;'  casting  lots  which  of  them  shodd 
be  immediately  slain,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  0^ 
which  should  be  preserved  alive  as  the  acape^ 
With  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  one,  (slain  od  tb 
occasion  by  the  High  Priest  himself,)  he  entend 
into  the  Most  Holy  Place j  and  sprinkled  it  with  lib 
finger  before  the  mercy-seat,  seven  times,  as  lo 
atonement  for  the  people.  Afterwards,  the  scape- 
goat was  brought  before  him  ;  and  laying  both  )^ 
hands  upoD  its  head,  he  solemnly  confessed  over  it 
"  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  iS 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat"  The  victim  being  this 
charged  as  it  were  with  the  g^lt  of  the  people,  irt 
dismissed  into  the  wilderness,  and  bore  away  vitt 
it  all  their  iniquities  *. 
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.  All  these  particnlars  were  manifestly  typical  of 
Christ  As  the  High  Priest  under  the  law,  stripped 
off  his  robes,  made  ^^  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ;''  so 
Jesus  Christ,  our  great  High  Priest,  divested  him- 
self of  his  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father,  and 
humbled  himself  as  a  man*  As  the  Aaronical 
Priest  appeared  once  a'  year  in  the  Most  Holy 
PUicCy  (where  God  vouchsafed  to  manifest  his  glo- 
rious presence,  and  which  was  thence  considered 
emblematical  of  heaven,)  with  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tfan,  ^^  chosen  by  the  Lord,''  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  so  did 
Christ,  once  for  all,  appear  m  the  real  holy  of 
holies,  even  in  heaven  itself,  with  his  own  blood, 
having  offered  himself  as  a  lamb  without  spot,  to 
God ;  as  a  chosen  sacrifice,  and  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  as  the 
other  part  of  the  sin-offering,  the  scape-goat,  was 
typically  made  sin  for  the  Israelites ;  was  charged 
with  their  iniquities,  and  bore  them  away :  so  was 
Christ  in  reaUty  ^^  made  sin  for  us ;''  on  Him  was 
laid  the  load  of  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;  and  *^  He 
hath  put  away  sin  ;'*  hath  removed  and  borne  away 
from  us  the  guilt  of  all  our  transgressions ;  and  more*> 
over  hath  obtained  (not  an  annual  respite,  but)  an 
eternal  redemption  for  us. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

1.  English  Translations  of  the  Bible. 

2.  The  Chirch  of  England  Liturgy. 

It  was  the  practice,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Gospel, 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  eveiy 
country  in  which  they  were  received.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Bri- 
tain ;  but  it  has  been  thought  St  Paul  did.  Neither 
is  there  any  account  of  the^r^^  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  British  tongue.  The  earliest  we  know 
of,  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Saxon,  by 
Adelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  A.  D.  706.  Bishop 
Egbert  translated  the  four  Grospels  into  Saxon, 
A.D.  721  ;  and  soon  after  BedCy  (commonly  called 
the  Venerable  Bede,)  translated  the  whole  Bible  into 
that  language  *.  When,  however,  the  Popes  of  Rome 
had  gained  the  ascendancy,  all  translations  were 
forbidden. 

IVickliffej  who  may  be  styled  the  harbinger  of 

*  King  Alfred  also   made  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  about 
A.D.  880. 
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the  Refonnation,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ixsrjy  or  about  1860,  made  the  first  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  English  then  spoken  ;  being,  how- 
ever, only  a  translation  from  the  Latin^  it  was  not 
very  correct.  Some  countenance  being  given  to  it, 
particularly  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  (Richard  the 
Second's  uncle,}  Wickliffe's  followers  published  an 
improved  one.  But  in  1408,  they  were  both  con- 
demned by  a  convocation  of  Bishops ;  and  a  severe 
peraecution  took  place  against  all,  who  even  pre- 
sumed to  read  the  Scriptures  in  En^sh. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  appeared 
the  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  English ;  viz.  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  William  Thfndal.  He  followed  it  up 
by  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  whilst  pro- 
ceeding in  the  translation  of  the  other  books,  he  was 
seized  and  put  to  death  near  Brussels. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  1585,  Miles  Coverdale  pub- 
lished the  first  English  translation  of  the  whole 
BibUf  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  the  Eighth.— 
After  it,  a  variety  of  translations  were  successively 
made,  which  were  suppressed ;  or  found  faulty ;  or 
disused,  firom  the  superiority  of  the  subsequent  ones ; 
until  our  present  version  was  begun  in  1607,  and 
published  in  1611,  under  the  sanction  of  James 
the  First. 


fmnfiCITAL  TRANSLATIONS.  rua  v. 

t  iJk>wTj^  is  a  List  of  the  pdncipal  Transla- 
with  th^  dates : — 


^*«  inc  QvmLicimi  of  the  Xnr  r«sfaBW«/ ••.•••••....     1586         ' 

Bcc«  correct 1530         i 

of;h«Praa»Qdi 1530        i 

rm  iili'i  iTi'i  rt'f 1535 

mmn  I  ■  |-  ^ahmJobnKe^m'^mkit 1537 

fW  OrMfAu^^CVix^  A  Uzge  folio  for  Churches) 1539 

CY— Mil  "i  Bii^m  v^**^  ^^  ibore,  vith  a  pre£ice  by  Arch- 

biihcp  Crvixnin')  ••• ••••• 1549 

fW  Grww  m^,  published  by  die  Engfish  Refugees,  ffho^ 

An^QwcsMary'tpcfSMVtioB.hadfledtoGcneTm....    IMB 
fW  Bit*  yf'  .fiii^v  primed  bj  otder  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
ci>  cxllevi.  beduse  out  of  the  fifbKn  persons  appointed  to 

tnzvsli:e  it.  ei^t  vere  Bishops  .•• ••••••• 1568 

Tkt  RX^iiu  Xite  T€st^wi^%t 1583 

rW  Am«x,y  Old  Tfstjwifnt 1610 

These  two  were  published  hj  die  Rooianiscs,  in  self-defence ;  be- 
came they  fouzid  it  impossible  to  preTent  the  common  people  from 
reading  the  Scriptures^  But  by  retaining  in  their  Tersion  many 
Ea«:em.  Greek,  and  Latin  words,  they  rendered  it,  after  all,  unintel- 
ligible tc>  common  readers. 

Emf  Jaaus't  Bibie, — Fifty-four  learned  men,  fitxn  the  Uni- 
versides  and  other  places,  were  aj^inted  for  the  work. — 
Of  these,  seven  died  or  declined ;  and  the  remaining  forty- 
seven  were  divided  into  six  companies,  who  met  at  Cam- 
brid^,  Oxford,  and  Westminster,  and  translated  the 
portions  appointed  them  respectively.  These  portions  were 
rsTised  again  by  six  persons,  chosen  from  die  translators ; 

I 
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and  lastly,  tfaey  were  revised  a  second  time  by  the  Bishop 

ef  Winchester  (BilBon),  and  Dr.  Myles  Smith 1611 

This  is  the  authorised  version  now  in  use ;  and  it  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  most  incomparable  work,  both  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
translation,  and  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  the  language. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  LITURGY  ♦. 

Before  the  Refonnation,  when  the  Romish  reli- 
gion was  the  established  religion  of  this  country,  the 
public  service  of  our  Church  was  in  Latin;  and 
different  Liturgies  were  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  these  Liturgies  ccmsisted  of 
prayers  and  oflBlces,  transmitted  from  very  ancient 
times ;  and  some  were  of  later  date,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  Romish  superstitions. 

In  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign, 
when  the  public  mind  had  become  enlightened  by 
the  translations  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  the 
Reformation  had  taken  place,  the  King  commanded 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other  eminent  Divines,  to 
draw  up  a  Liturgy  in  the  English  language,  for  the 
use  of  the  Church,  free  from  the  corruptions  and 
superstitions  of  the  Latin  Liturgies.    It  was  com« 

*  Acirovpyca  (Xcirof  publicua,  cpyov  opus,)  a  public  ministry  or 
service. 
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pleted  in  1M8,  presented  to  the  King,  and  ratified 
by  Parliament 

This  first  English  Liturgy  was,  however,  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  imperfect,  and  in  some  points  objection- 
able* And  in  two  years  afterwards,  a  commission 
was  appointed  for  its  revman.  This  was  made  verj 
carefully;  some  things  savouring  of  Popery  were 
omitted,  and  other  judicious  alterations  and  addi- 
tions made ;  and  the  book,  generally  called  '  King 
Edward's  Second  Book,  thus  improved,  was  again 
confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1552. 

On  Edward's  death,  Mary  set  aside  the  Liturgy, 
and  restored  the  Latin  ones,  according  to  the 
Popish  forms. 

Early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  another  commission 
was  appointed,  to  firame  a  Liturgy  on  the  basis  of 
Edward's  *  Second  Book.'  It  was  ratified  by  Par- 
liament, and  came  into  use  in  April,  1559,  continu- 
ing without  alteration  during  the  whole  of  that 
reign. 

James  the  First,  being  desirous  to  accommodate 
the  differences  between  the  non-conformists  or  Puri- 
tans, (who  were  now  becoming  numerous,)  and  those 
of  the  established  Church,  appointed  a  conference 
at  Hampton  Court,  between  a  select  number  of 
Bishops,  and  of  the  dissenting  Leaders,  at  which  the 
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jBoag  himself  presided.  The  demands  of  the  Puri* 
tans  were,  howerer,  far  too  mureasonable  to  be 
granted ;  and  all  hope  of  agreement  between  the 
parties  was  at  an  end.  Some  additions  and  improve- 
ments, indeed,  were  made  soon  after,  which  most 
probably  had  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  after  the 
Liiturgy  had  been  for  fourteen  years  entirely  laid 
aside  by  the  Puritanical  Usurpers,  a  commission 
was  again  appointed,  consisting  of  twelve  Episco- 
palians, and  twelve  Presbyterians,  as  principals, 
with  nine  assistants  on  each  side,  to  frame  a  Litur- 
gy which  might  suit  all  parties.  This  was,  as  be- 
fore, found  to  be  impracticable.  But  the  Convoca- 
tion which  met  in  the  same  year  adopted  many  im- 
provements, suggested  by  the  Episcopalian  com- 
missioners ;  removing  ambiguities  of  expression, 
selecting  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  from  the  New 
translation  of  the  Bible  *,  &c.  The  Book  then  was 
subscribed  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  ratified  by 


*  The  Pialnu  firom  the  old  transUition,  were  stUl  retained.  This 
aocounti  for  the  differencet  of  expression  ohservahle  in  the  Psahns, 
«8  they  stand  in  our  Book  of  -Common  Prayer,  when  compared  with 
our  authorized  version  of  the  Bible. 
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Pariiamenty  and  recdved  the  Royal  assent  in  1662. 
This  was  the  last  levisal  of  that  most  excellent  and 
incomparable  Book  qf  Common  Prayer,  which  we 
now  use. 


THE    END. 
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